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“What can a young lassie do 
Wie an auld mon?” 


We are a great believer in the inclination of the 
twig. Early impressions are far more lasting than 
mothers or teachers have any idea of; but the plas- 
tic clay hardens after they are once received, and 
you must break the image if you would erase the 
unskillful line. 

Mrs. Middleton had known this all her life—at 
least she had read the opinion, and heard it dis- 
cussed at her father’s table; but, when “ spirit 
sculpture” became her duty in turn, she had forgot- 
ten, or laid aside the lessons of her childhood. The 
case stood thus with her: a fair, but faded widow 
of thirty-seven, dependent on her husband’s rela- 
tives for the support of herself and only child, Alice. 
Alice was delicately beautiful, had already the dig- 
nity and repose of manner that distinguished the 
race from which she sprang, with superciliousness, 
that had been encouraged rather than checked, and 
well instructed on the mission of her life—to marry 
well. 

This was held up as the hope and aim of all her 
movements. She was to hold herself erect; for 
stooping would impair her figure, and detract, as it 
were, from the value of the only fortune she pos- 
sessed—personal loveliness. She was to correct 
every awkward or ungraceful habit; it would 
“grow into a bad manner.” She was to practice 
diligently, and master every accomplishment at 
school, for the one grand object. Her letters from 
her mother were full of regrets for her lost position 
and luxury, or careful reminders that she was de- 
priving herself of everything possible, to confer the 
advantages of a stylish education at a stylish school, 
where she would make fashionable acquaintances, 
on her daughter. For all this self-sacrifice, Alice, 
thus armed for conquest, and introduced into so- 
ciety under the auspices of an easy, good-tempered 
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relative of her father’s, and the prestige of their 
connections, was to reward this devoted parent by 
marrying well. 

She never defined the sentence exactly ; but Alice 
already had an idea of all it implied. Not one 
thought of moral or social worth, not an inquiry 
into the possession of amiable traits of character, or 
intellectual cultivation ; any one having any stand- 
ing in society—the society whose atmosphere she 
had always breathed—and possessing the fortune 
that was to gratify expensive tastes and habits, 
came under Mrs. Middleton’s generic term, “an 
eligible husband.” 

Naturally, there was much besides mere beauty to 
recommend Alice Middleton. As yet, the character 
was but shaping, the hardening process had not 
commenced. She had her intimate school friends, 
who loved and admired her unaffectedly, and her 
bright cheerfulness, as well as her rapid progress, 
had made her a favorite with her teachers. It was 
a sway that she held by right, as it were ; for even 
at school she had learned the importance her con- 
nections maintained in the fashionable world, arid 
it seemed natural that, on this miniature stage of 
action, a prominent part should be assigned to her. 

Seventeen has some confidences, and perhaps the 
approaching separation had its influence on the little 
group in the school-room of Madame Loraine, 
gathered around the fire, and talking earnestly in 
the twilight. 

“T would like to be an authoress, if I could have 
my choice, girls.” This was Madeline Connor, 
younger by a year than her stylish friend. “It 
must have been such a triumph to Mrs. Hemans, 
when reople came from every part of England and 
America to see her. I wouldn’t care who loved me, 
so every one acknowledged my talent. I don’t 
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think we need a great deal of love in this world ; 
but I must be admired, if I only dared to write 
all I think and feel! I’m sure you like to be ad- 
mired, Alice ?” 

“Yes, Maddy; but not for its own sake. I al- 
ways have too much pride to care for hearing that I 
am beautiful or accomplished. It would fret me 
wy 

“Tf what, dear ?” 

“ Well, then, if I did not know the power it gave 
me. I shall be married before you are famous.” 

“So shall I,” chimed in Amine Wharton, who 
made up the trio. “That is, I hope so, if anybody 
ever will love me. I’d so much rather be loved 
than admired.” 

“T did not say anything about being loved, Amine. 
But I intend to make an excellent match. I 
wouldn’t marry the best and most loving man in the 
world, if he was poor.” 

“Oh, Alice!” The earnest, childlike face was 
raised to her friend’s, as if to see whether it was a 
jest or sober avowal of intention; but she saw, by 
the flickering blaze, the proud smile that quivered 
over the still prouder mouth, and she checked the 
question. 

“True, Amine; don’t be shocked,” she added, 
gayly. “ Chacun 2 son gout, as our excellent made- 
moiselle would observe. It’s a fair chdéice; you 
wish love, Maddy distinction and flattery—for the 
one goes with the other. Iam much more moderate 
in my demands. Rich husbands are more plenti- 
ful than good ones—or suécessful authorships.” 

“Tf I thought you were in earnest, Alice, I really 
wouldn’t love you.” 

“ Nonsense, child, you will be wiser when you are 
older: and that’s eight, my practice hour. Now 
for the harp and M. Bochsa’s interminable arrange- 
ments.” 

The practicing commenced. The others still sat 
and mused over the future ; but Alice seemed wholly 
absorbed in the glissando movement she was at- 
tempting. 

If this be the school-room purpose, it is but na- 
tural that contact with the world should strengthen 
it. Alice Middleton became a belle in her very first 
winter. Her pride was at once an armor and a 
weapon. Her beauty was unquestioned, and her 
accomplishments loudly applauded whenever she 
condescended to exhibit them. Madeline and Amine, 
still in the school-room, heard of her triumphs, and 
still built castles for their own success; but Alice 
was carving out her way—achieving her mission. 

No school-room modesty prevented her from the 
gayest dance. She waltzed, she rode, she sang at 
the watering-places, visited during her first season ; 
and, of course, before it was ended, her conquests 
were not to be counted singly. Saratoga ended the 
summer's campaign, and still the important point 
had not been decided. So courteous to all who had 
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when dignity was called up to repel attentions it 
would not do to encourage, few would have thought 
that any deep emotion ever stirred the rich love 
that trembled to the pulses of her heart, or any 
tumultuous feeling sent the rich glow to her cheek. 
And yet, as the leave-taking drew nearer, she could 
not conceal it from herself, struggle as she did, that 
her hand trembled in one clasp, and there were eyes 
beneath which her own long lashes fell. And yet 
this would not do. The lover had not declared him- 
self, it is true—this she had always avoided ; but it 
needed no words to tell her that she was loved, and 
for herself, that was strangest of all. Notalone that 
she was beautiful, or admired by others; but be- 
cause, even in the frivolity in which they mingled, 
he had kept a noble heart little tainted, and had the 
rare talisman to draw forth all that was good and 
noble in her own. 

He was poor. 

This she knew from his own lips. He had told 
her of his plans, his hopes, and aims. They were 
high, and he had the ambition and energy that 
would seem to insure ultimate success. And she 
had listened with true interest and sympathy, until 
he came to say how much a beacon star would 
brighten his pathway, and that, if he had the affec- 
tion and advice of a truiy noble woman to rest upon, 
he should be undaunted by any discouragements, 
and surmount all obstacles; then she answered more 
coldly, and talked of other things, leaving him still 
to feed his love only on her glances and her smiles. 

They did not meet again until the winter season 
was far advanced, and then in the crowd and whirl 
of a gay saloon. He had hoped to meet her there, 
for he had much tosay. The first step in his career 
was taken, everything was bright before him— 
brightened, it may be, by the thought of her ap- 
proval, and the- hope of making his love a more 
worthy offering. For now his lips should be un- 
sealed; he had a right to profess his honorable 
attachment; he could not believe that he had pre- 
sumed in reading those drooping eyes, that trem- 
bling hand. 

He came upon her party, after all, unexpectedly. 
He had never seen her look so beautiful, so worthy 
of homage, and yet it did not daunt him. She stood 
beneath the full blaze of the chandelier—for her 
beauty could bear the test; her dress of gauze-like 
transparency softened the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, and, as she spoke or moved, he saw the 
gleaming of her rounded arm, as white it seemed as 
the pearls that clasped it. He stood in the shadow 
of a curtain and watched her, as one listens to the 
praises of others on a prize he is conscious of pos- 
sessing. He could distinguish, eve amid the hum 
of voices, the clear tones that had been his music, 
as she “shot the silver arrows forth” of graceful jest 
Her mother stood near her, some- 
thing of her old spirit restored, as she, too, watched 


sufficient claims upon her notice, so self-possessed * her daughter’s triumphs. She was leaning on the 
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arm of a gentleman he scarcely noticed at first, 
until he remembered that he had met him in the 
summer’s travel, and that he had often lingered in 
the train of the new star. There was a hollow-worn 
look about the face he did not like. It was carefully 
made up to conceal the effects of age, and a life of 
fashionable dissipation; but, in this strong light, 
and in such immediate contrast with youth and 
beauty, the end was scarcely served. The thought 
passed through his mind but as a momentary un- 
pleasant sensation, forgotten as soon as his eyes 
once more rested on the face of her he loved; for 
now she had recognized him. He could not be mis- 
taken in thinking the color deepening on her cheek, 
or that her eyes shone with a smile of more than 
ordinary welcome. 

And now he had claimed her hand for a waltz, as 
in those early days of her acquaintance. Once more 
they floated to the graceful measured music; and 
then it was but natural that, separated from their 
party, they should turn in quest of them to a room 
more softly shaded, and where so many eyes were not 
observing them. She leaned upon his arm with 
something of the old confidence, and, as he glanced 
down upon her, the memory flooded his heart, as it 
were, and he could not resist the impulse to tell her 
all. 

She listened now; there was no one near them, 
the lamps were softened almost to moonlight, and 
the air was heavy with the breath of flowers. She 
stood so silently beside him, not raising her face ; 
but he felt her hand tighten upon his arm as he 
went on. Then, for the first and only time, he saw 
her yield to ungovernable feeling. She raised those 
proud eyes with a look of passionate entreaty, as he 
ended, as if she would pray him to unsay all. 

“T do not deny that I love you, Morris Wharton” 
—for it was the brother of her friend to whom she 
spoke—“love you as few women are capable of lov- 
ing: have loved you;” and the grasp of her slender 
hand seemed to hold him like iron; “ for it is all 
over now. I know all I could be to you—all J 
should be, under your influence: that, together, we 
should achieve all that the most ambitious could 
desire. But we should have had a weary probation. 
I have tried to school myself to think of it; but I 
could not. Present good has decided me. I could 
not stoop to poverty, or even straitened means. I 
have been surrounded by wealth and luxury since 
my birth. I know it belonged to others, but I en- 
joyed it, and I determined to hold it as my own.” 

“ Alice !” 

“Wait. I have not even the power of question- 
ing now. The decision is made. I am to be mar- 
ried very soon. Have not they told you? You saw 
him to-night: my mother was leaning on his arm.” 

“Not him! Do not say that, Alice! But you 


are jesting with me; he is your mother’s suitor. 
Tell me ?” 
“No, he is mine, and accepted. He offers me un- 
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bounded wealth and an assured position. I am still 
& dependent. I will do him the honor to take his 
name and his fortune,” she added, bitterly. 

He pitied her through all his own misery, as she 
stood there beside him. Now that the color had 
died from her cheek and lip, he saw how changed 
she had become. The yearning look of tenderness 
and entreaty had died away, and there was a pain- 
ful hardness in her eyes and the firm compression 
of her mouth. It was as if his love had welled back 
to its fountain, and a seal had, for the time at least, 
been set upon it; but there was a mingled tide of 
pity and contempt in its place. 

“Look at this, Alice.” 

She followed the direction of his hand, and saw 
the gleaming of a picture-frame before them, and 
then the figures grew more distinct, and she recog- 
nized the outline of the landscape: a proud man- 
sion in the background, with stately terraces over- 
looking a fair landscape; a home stately enough 
even for her ambition. But the foreground was 
filled by two contrasted figures: an old, decrepit 
man toiling along in second childishness, his steps 
upheld by a staff, and the arm of a young girl, 
crowned with flowers, and clad in a velvet bodice, 
guiding his uncertain steps, but with a sad, listless 
Beneath it the artist had written, “ Janu- 
The satire was scarcely veiled ; no 


glance. 
ary and May.” 
text was needed. 

“Forgive me! forgive me!” he said, when the 
firm lips quivered with suppressed emotion ; for, with 
a glance, she had comprehended his meaning. 

“Tt is scarcely an attractive picture,” she said, 
coldly, and almost carelessly, as pride suggested the 
response. “ But perhaps as much so as if the artist 
had portrayed the discomforts of ‘love in a cot- 
tage.’” 

It was over, then ; so the tide of society is glassed 
above its deeper undercurrents. Pride and resent- 
ment had finished the work of ambition and rejected 
love. Henceforth there was to be no word of sym- 
pathy, no glance of earnest feeling. The cold, po- 
lished courtesies of society were interchanged, and 
they parted. Alice Middleton was not turned from 
the course she had chosen. The gray-haired wooer 
received her hand, and her exquisite taste was gra- 
tified by a lavish display of all that was costly in 
art or elegant in association. Her mother, self- 
satisfied, and more than rewarded, shared in all, 
and her daughter’s proud heart never reproached 
her with the sacrifice of principle and feeling by 
which it had been attained. Sometimes a long 
quivering sigh gave token, in her solitude, that it 
was peopled with haunting memories of the past, 
and it may be regret, as Morris Wharton rose to 
distinction and wealth; but she felt, at least, what 
had marked him as the cold cynic he was known 
among men, and that the brightness of two lives 
had been shadowed by her mother’s teachings. 








MUSIC. 


BY D. H. BARLOW 


To any but the man completely absorbed by self, 
and occupied with catering for self, the welfare 
of his race is never an object of indifference. He 
hails, with genuine satisfaction, every token, of 
whatever description, indicative of social advance- 
ment. And among tokens—many and striking at 
the present hour—he will, doubtless, reckon the in- 
creasing value set on music, and the unwonted at- 
tention paid to its cultivation. 

The evidences of such increase are numerous and 
everywhere discernible. For example, in Prussia, 
which can boast the most perfect existing system of 
popular education, music is made a part of primary 
school tuition. By the wise framers of that magnifi- 
cent national scheme, it was judged (and rightly) 
that, in providing for the development and training 
of the several human powers, so noble a capability 
as the human voice should by no means be omitted. 

Another token of growing regard for music is the 
appearance, within a few years, of an unusual num- 
ber of pre-eminent geniuses in the art. Paganini, 


Malibran, Ole Bull, Vieux Temps, and De Mayer } 


(to name no others) constitute a galaxy of brilliancy 
such as the world never, probably, saw before as 
cotemporary. 

And a point worthy of special notice, in this con- 
nection, is, that many of these cotemporary artists 
have excelled with the violin, a fact significant for 
many reasons. One of these is that, while other 
musical instruments are strictly limited by their 
construction, and can fill out only an assignable 
compass, whoever may handle them, and however 
large his capacity, the violin, on the contrary, is of 
immeasurable capabilities, and itself becomes what- 
ever the genius wielding it enables it and wills it 
tobe. “It is,” says one of our most charming 
writers, “like the human heart, with its laughter 
and its wailing, its sighs and shrieks, its love and 
fear and sorrow, and its aspirations, that go beyond 
the starr.” 

Now, is there no meaning in the fact that, instead 
of a contented adherence to instruments of cramped 
and definable power, we witness the cultivation of, 
and an unmatched proficiency in, an instrument of 
illimitable capabilities, and that, too, in so many 
individual instances? Does not this fact symbolize 


and prefigure an approaching era of larger freedom 

of movement in all respects?—an era that shall 

bring to light, and to the general possession, at once 

new riches in the natural creation, new and more 

ennobling truths in the realm of thought, and new 

springs of enjoyment, as well as means of embellish- 
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ment for the state of man? Does it not, in short, 
add another to the manifold existing indications, 
that “old things are passing away, and all things 
are becoming new ?” 

The same fact may be supposed to cover another 
meaning. The violin is reckoned the exactest type 
of the human voice, which is a main vehicle of man’s 
feeling and thought. From its being so typical, 
you would naturally expect that, of all instruments, 
this would be the most difficult to master completely ; 
that, imperfectly managed, it would, like the human 
passions, make the most hideous, insufferable dis- 
cordance; and that, expertly wielded, it would cre- 
ate the most thrilling and subduing music. 

Now, in the marvelous proficiency made, in our 
day, by so many persons on an instrument thus 
emblematic, in the soul-ravishing, superhuman ac- 
cords now drawn from its strings, do we not witness 
premonitions and earnests of a coming time, when 
the voices, as the souls of the great family of hu- 
manity, instead of the hostile jarrings and embroiled 
clangors of the six thousand years foregone, shall 
blend in a single grand symphony of love and peace 
and good-will, worthy His approval who is essential, 
eternal harmony and love? 

Action and reaction constitute a law pervading 
the universe through all its spheres. Wor less does 
a single electric bond of sympathy, extending from 
heart to heart, secure, out of myriads of individuals, 
one indivisible totality of race. 

Now, that these sons of genius are capable of such 
prodigies of musical utterance springs from the fact 
that harmonies, aforetime either unknown or felt 
but feebly, now exist in and pervade the universal 
soul of humanity. Whatever so exists must, by a 
law of Providence, be somehow manifested. And 
therefore Ole Bull and his lyric brethren are sent 
into the world as incarnations and mediators of 
these wide, prevailing, bodiless heart-tones, yearning 
for utterance. 

And the reason is obvious of their thronged, en- 
thusiastie reception. It is that they make distinct 
and palpable to the general social heart what already 
lay therein unconscious, or but dimly perceptive, of 
itself. Ne sooner does the artist give expression to 
the harmony, which his own soul enlodges, than the 
kindred element spontaneously starts up responsive 
in a thousand others. The Memnon statue, stand- 
ing but now so cold and mute, wakes into tuneful 
life and sympathy at the first glance from the bright 
divinity of song! 

But, as I said, where action is, there also must be 
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reaction. That harmonious social spirit, which 
produced and informed these master artists, grows 
and expands in musical love and capability, under 
the influence of their strains. The wondrous crea- 
tion becomes, in its turn, a creator, according to that 
universal law too familiarly known to all to need an 
illustration. 

It might, perhaps, be thought beforehand that 
we, of this country, are occupied in a manner and 
to a degree incompatible with a taste for this beau- 
tiful art. Our aims and enterprises are mainly 
material, as our mission would seem that of pioneers 
charged with preparing the way for the coming of 
the Lord in the shape of a higher civilization and a 
more Christian social state, than the world has 
hitherto witnessed. 

Yet even here appear the same symptoms, as 
elsewhere, of a growing love of music, and an in- 
tenser enjoyment of it, than in times by-past. No- 
where do its extraordinary proficients draw larger, 
more enthusiastic assemblages than in this busy, 
bustling land. Tight as the Yankee grip proverbi- 
ally is upon the dollars, these have been poured out 
in a glittering flood in return for the streams of 
harmony set a flowing for Yankee entertainment; 
and, to compensate the creator of sweet sounds, 
purses, which have been closed with a hard knot 
against every other appeal, have had their strings 
pulled absolutely and entirely out. 

I said, at the outset, that in this inereasing culti- 
vation of music, I beheld an encouraging omen for 
the future. Such an omen, I think, would be visible 
did we go no deeper than those purifying and re- 
fining influences of the art which appear at first 
sight. But it becomes far more palpable, when we 
penetrate into the nature and significance of music. 

Accordin~ to Swedenborg, “the spiritual ground 
and producing cause of melodious sounds are the 
good and pure affections; and the embodiment of 
these affections in truths, standing in proper rela- 
tion to each other, is the spiritual and real source 
of harmony.” 

In the spirit of this same thought, another says: 
“Musie is the voice of God, and poetry his lan- 
guage.” 

Cranch says: “ Music is an attempt to paint on 
the black canvas of the present, with color-like 
melodies and tint-like harmonies, the soul’s ideal 
reminiscences of the scenery of its native clime.” 
Elsewhere, he calls music “the soul’s homesickness.” 
And, once more, he remarks that “ music seems like 
the soul’s effort to speak its mother tongue in a 
strange land.” 

Emerson says: “Over everything stands its de- 
mon or soul; and, as the form of the thing is re- 
flected to the eye, so the soul of the thing is re- 
flected by a melody. The sea, the mountain-ridge, 
Niagara, supersist in precantations, which sail like 
odors in the air; and, when any man goes by with 
ears sufficiently fine, he overhears them, and en- 
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deavors to write them down without diluting or 
depraving them.” 

And, finally, Mrs. Child says, with marvelous 
condensation and completeness: “ Music is the so- 
prano, the feminine principle, the heart of the 
universe. Because it is the voice of love, because it 
is the highest type and aggregate expression of 
passional attraction, therefore it is infinite, therefore 
it pervades all space and transcends all being like 
a divine influx. What the tone is to the word, what 
expression is to the form, what affection is to thought, 
what the heart is to the head, what intuition is to 
argument, what insight is to policy, what religion 
is to philosophy, what holiness is to heroism, what 
moral influence is to power, what woman is to man 
—is music to the universe. Flexile, graceful, and 
free, it pervades all things, and is limited by none. 
It is not poetry, but the soul of poetry. It is not 
mathematics, but it is in numbers, like harmonious 
proportions in cast iron. It is not painting, but it 
shines through colors, and gives them their tone. 
It is not dancing, but it makes all gracefulness of 
motion. It is not architecture, but the stones take 
their places in harmony with its voice, and stand in 
petrified music.” 

Music, then, being the expression of love, and 
love being God, and the universe being a manifesta- 
tion of God, we should suppose that music must be 
everywhere found. And we do so find it. Nota 
brooklet sets forth from its mountain birthplace to 
run its life-race, that does not, as though in gayety 
of heart, sing to itself as it trips along. The four 
winds talk (according to their several characters) to 
the big forest trees, to the little shrubs, and, in fact, 
to everything they meet, and their tones, now gay, 
now plaintive, now loud, are all, in a degree, mu- 
sical; though the north wind’s voice, it must be 
owned, is often hoarse with a cold. And what an 
awe-striking music, “deep calling unto deep,” there 
is in the roar of the ocean, and the far-reverberating 
roll of the thunder-peal! 

So the winged tribes and the insect races salute, 
some the bright, busy day, and others the hushed, 
shadowy night, with an infinite diversity of melo- 
dies. Music, in a word, would seem, like caloric, to 
exist latent in all things; and as, with flint and 
steel, or even by rubbing two sticks together, we 
can strike out heat, so out of brass, steel, wood, and 
all other existing substances, can music be extracted. 

And if such be the fact with the irrational and 
inanimate creation, much more with the human 
voice, the great organ of expression to the soul. 
In its commonest speaking tones, when love per- 
vades and moves the heart, there is somewhat mu- 
sical. Nor less does the opposite feeling betray ite 
presence by the opposite of melodious in the voice: 
so that the very child knows, through your tones, 
whether there be kindness in your heart, or the 
reverse. 

Thus, again, while no two nations can understand 
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the meaning of each other’s words, all can appre- 
hend alike the significance conveyed by music. The 
explanation of which is said to be, that the human 
affections, being (in their rudiments at least) iden- 
tical all round the globe, music (the language of the 
affections) everywhere awakens kindred emotions. 
Whereas, words, being the expression of human 
thoughts or opinions, are not, universally, thus iden- 
tical in meaning, since different peoples, from their 
education and conditions, differ in opinion or 
thought. 

A well-instructed, acute observer, can judge, with 
no small preciseness, concerning a nation’s condi- 
tion, more especially touching its average moral 
sentiment and aspiration, from the prevailing cha- 
racter of its music. * Thus, oriental nations are said 
to have, in their music, little or nothing of harmony. 
This fact is accounted for by the degraded position 
held by woman among them. Instead of being 
man’s equal, companion, and friend, she is his soul- 
less plaything and slave. Music, therefore, the 
voice of the great social heart, must, of necessity, 
lack harmony, which is the combination of the dif- 
fering melodies, representative of the masculine and 
feminine affections. 

The same fact is found existing among our North 
American Indians, and for the same reason. Their 
women are inferiors and drudges, and their music, 
destitute of symphonies, is made up of rude and 
simple melodies. 

Among Christian nations, where woman, the equal 
associate of man, is believed, not less than he, to 
possess an immortal soul, and participates the same 
intellectual and moral culture with him, harmony 
naturally makes its appearance in music. And, still 
further, the condition of the popular music exhibits 
considerable indication of the state of national cul- 
tivatior, mental and moral. 

National melodies or airs are the heart-voices of 
the popular masses, and in the characteristic tones 
of these melodies how distinctly is the popular feel- 
ing disclosed! What a vein, for example, of rich 
pathos pervades those Irish Melodies, collected and 
“married to immortal verse” by Thomas Moore! 
Do not their tones plainly reveal a people dowered 
abundantly with affection, and fancy, and all those 
finer elements which should place it high on the roll 
of nations, yet down-trodden and bleeding ftom long 
centuries of oppression, and bewailing their sad 
present and lowering future? Their very wail can- 
not be other than sweet, for it is the utterance of a 
largely endowed heart, thus lacerated and trampled 
on. The “cloud of rich-distilled perfumes” rises 


from crushed aromatics most precious in quality! 
The Scottish Highland airs have, also, a prevail- 
ing plaintiveness of cast. These, too, are the heart- 
breathings of a conquered people—of the Gaél dri- 
ven by the Saxons, from their native lowlands, to 
abide among the heathy, sombre hills, and rocky 
mountains, where the fir and pine utter their moans, 
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and the “cataracts blow their trumpets from the 
steeps,” and far-stretching, billowy mists often 
swathe the whole region in a chilling shroud. Spi- 
rits originally hardy and resolute would naturally 
be tempered to a stern, solemn mood by such a his- 
tory, and the influeace of such an abiding-place. 
Their music, accordingly, is grave, pensive, and 
plaintive, though not, I apprehend, of an unnerving, 
debilitating character. 

The Italian and French, the German and Spanish 
races, have each a music of their own, reflecting the 
differing character and cultivation of each. The 
English and American peoples, both compounds 
alike from various other nations, are both much 
accustomed to borrow, in their crude state, the sug- 
gestions of foreigners, and work out and appropriate 
them to their own use. So, both nations hitherto, 
without originating much themselves, have been 
content to adopt and repeat the melodies and har- 
monies of Europe. The sole exception, I believe, 
if this be such, is in sacred music, in which they 
have, perhaps, created something. And in this cir- 
cumstance we see another illustration of the prin- 
ciple we are considering, since if, in any particular, 
the Anglo-Saxon race, on either side the Atlantic, 
be individual and very strongly marked, it is in 
their religiousness. The “great English rebellion” 
(so named), which decapitated a king, was mainly 
religious in its character, as it was from a religious 
instigation that the Pilgrims planted the seeds of 
our empire among the ice-bound rocks of the Ply- 
mouth shores. It was in keeping, therefore, that, 
if England and America should be impelled to ex- 
press themselves through original music at all, that 
music should be religious. 

The African melodies, again, which every school 
urchin hums, are a not less striking confirmation of 
what has been advanced. Everybody finds them 
attractive, yet nothing can be simpler and less arti- 
ficial. Nor is it easy to find, on analysis, in what 
their attraction lies. Sweet, however, as they are, 
there breathes, invariably, through this sweetness, a 
plaintive, softly-wailing tone. This tone is not ab- 
sent even from the most amusing of the comic spe- 
cimens. The ever-ready laugh is half smothered in 
a regretful sigh. 

Music, then, being what it is, is there not ade- 
quate ground for what I began by saying, viz: that 
the growing attention to its culture is an auspicious 
sign of the times? 

But, besides showing well for the present, music 
is also a mighty instrument to help forward the race 
in its advance. Was it Bacon that said, “Let me 
make the songs of a people, and he that will may 
enact its laws?” It was wisely said, whoever the 
sayer. Not the words of a ballad, or the meaning 
they cover, are the principal things, but the melodies 
themselves. There is no comparison between tones 
and thoughts, as to their several capacity instantly 
and powerfully to rouse and sustain sentiment and 
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emotion. How, for example, can the soldier, by 
martial strains, be kindled into a frenzy of valor, 
which, annihilating all shade of fear, hurls him into 
the cannon’s fiery throat, and the “imminent deadly 
breach!” And how, on the contrary, by different 
strains, can a quite other flame, the divine flame of 
devout aspiration, be lighted and fanned in the soul 
to that degree, that all secular, earthly thought and 
feeling are utterly burned up, and we seem to breathe 
the very atmosphere of the empyrean itself! 


“T took in sounds, that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death,” 


is Milton’s well-known and hardly exaggerated de- 
scription of what lies within the resources of this 
art. And who better knew these than that prodi- 
gious spirit whose thoughts and fancies seemed, in 
his own language, to 


“Voluntary move harmonious numbers?” 


How incalculable must be the influence of music 
(even unconsciously to ourselves) in the develop- 
ment and fashioning of our natures, to verify that 
undoubted fact touching the Swiss absentees! The 
simple notes of that pastoral “Ranz de Vaches” are 
potent enough to dim all the more numerous and 
brilliant attractions of the stranger clime, to nullify 
the terrors of the military oath, and to transform 
the machine, fashioned by war’s discipline, into the 
child all made up of sensibility, and yearning for 
his rude Alpine home with a desire so irrepressible, 
as to brave, for its gratification, the doom of the 
deserter, or else die of a breaking heart! 

Ancient mythology and tradition are crowded 
with testimonials to the power of music. It was, 
as all know, fabled by the Greeks that Amphion 
raised the walls of far-famed Thebes by the sound 
of his lyre, and the fable, doubtless, covers a histo- 
ric fact of some sort. It may have been that the 
hero brought into play the resources of his great 
musical skill to lighten the toil and temper the wea- 
riness, as well as to fire the zeal and augment the 
activity of the laborers employed in the work of 
construction, and thus the walls literally went up at 
the sound of the lyre. Or, the eloquence and per- 
suasive power of the leader may be represented 
under the type of music. Or, finally, both ideas 
may be intended to be conveyed. But, in either 
case, a high tribute is paid to the mightqf sweet 
sounds. 

The old familiar fictions of Orpheus, at whose 
witching harmonies the wild beast forgot his san- 
guinary thirst, the headlong torrent hushed its roar, 
the trees and rocks tore themselves from their fixed 
foundations, and remorseless Hades itself unloosed 
its gripe on the beloved dead; and of Arion, by 
whose harp the dolphin, the wildest-frisking of all 
the finny tribes, became subdued into the most ma- 
nageable of steeds to bear him shoreward through 
the billowy deep, are both, doubtless, general deli- 
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neations of the subduing and humanizing power of 
genius, acting through religion and the fine arts, on 
the rude, savage, and brutish elements in man’s 
nature. But they also alike contain, both directly 
and by implication, a witness to the meliorating and 
refining influence of music especially on the human 
soul. 

The well-known anecdote of Napoleon’s applica- 
tion of musical force, in his celebrated passage of 
the Alps, always struck me as exceedingly fine, for 
many reasons. You recollect that, whenever the 
army reached one of those rough, precipitous places 
where, heavily burdened as they were, they felt as 
though it were impracticable to advance another 
step, Napoleon ordered the trumpets to biow the 
battle-charge. The effect was such a kindling of 
military ardor, through this striking on their habi- 
tual associations, that the soldiery stormed the diffi- 
cult crags just as they would have done the walls 
of a hostile fort or city. The very evils of genius 
are fertile of suggestion, for they are but extraordi- 
nary goods upside down. And this device of Napo- 
leon intimates plainly what beneficent uses might 
be made of music even in the ordinary concerns of 
industrious life. Why not employ the functions of 
sound to cheer, to kindle, to invigorate the battalions 
of labor, when busied in useful, creative endeavor, 
as well as to fire the armies of destruction to the 
work of butchery, demolition, and laying waste? 

In fact, since I have named war, I may remark 
that nothing presents so vivid a type of what our 
present perverted society is, while suggesting, by 
contrast, what it might actually be made, as this 
same matter of war. Here is that which involves 
and unites everything repulsive and repugnant— 
the severest toil; the most intolerable privation and 
hardship; peril in every shape; liability to wounds, 
mutilation, keenest pains, and agonizing death—a 
foul work of butchery, and blood, and devastation 
well befitting fiends of the nether pit! And yet, 
what a witchery is flung over it; and how does it 
appear a thing of grace, and beauty, and nobleness, 
and splendor! 

And how is this effected? By combination and 
discipline; the showy garb; the flaunting banner; 
the thrilling, soul-stirring music in all its varieties; 
and titles and honors glittering, starlike, in the dis- 
tance: these suffice to draw a mask over war’s fiend- 
ish lineaments, and impart to this creature of the 
lowest abyss the semblance of an angel of light! 

Now can any sound reason be assigned why that 
which is thus done for the work of destruction, may 
not equally be done for the work of production, of 
building up, of creation? We pay taxes, enormous 
taxes, and in other ways incur expenses vast beyond 
all calculation, in behalf of war—in great measure 
for the very purpose of giving to military service 
its attractiveness and fascination. 

Would it be so very absurd, then, to devote some 
of our money to the end of alleviating the hard. 
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ships, of lightening the burdens, and removing the 
repulsiveness of honest industry, and of making 
attractive and agreeable those productive occupa- 
tions on which hangs the very subsistence of the 
race? Among the means that might be so employed, 
music is one of the most effectual, as well as the 
most capable of diversities of appropriation. 

I am reminded, in this connection, of the anec- 
dote of Whitefield, which, I presume, most of you 
have heard. He was in the habit of adapting to 
the use of his religious meetings any popular melo- 
dies which speciaily pleased him, even though they 
should chance to be convivial tunes. Some brother 
clergyman found fault with the employment, in di- 
vine worship, of airs which had been chanted over 
the wine-cup in honor of Bacchus. Whitefield’s re- 
joinder was, “ Why should the devil have and keep 
all the best tunes?” 

In the same mood I would say, “ Why should the 
devil, the world, and the flesh, monopolize the best 
of the immense resources and appliances of music? 
Why not, at least, endeavor such an employment of 
these as may tend to better, instead of to worsen 
the condition of mankind; as may co-operate in the 
work of the construction instead of the destruction 
of human well-being ?” 

It is, I think, Harriet Martineau who suggests 
the experiment of introducing music into our halls 
of legislation. She proposes that, before engaging 
in the consideration of great vital measures, there 
should be brought to act on the minds of legislators 
that species of music which calms and tranquilizes 
all heat and agitation, and tends toward a solemn 
and equable mood of feeling. Passing then to the 
discussion of momentous topics, would they not be 
more than, under other circumstances, likely to de- 
cide in accordance with justice, truth, and pro- 
priety? 

When we reflect a moment on what is the actual 
composition, often, of our legislative bodies, and 
then take into view how matter-of-fact, unpoetic, 
and reverse of picturesque we are in our prevalent 
usages and ways of life, I know the above sugges- 
tion will have a touch of the absurd and ludicrous. 
But certainly, in the nature of the case, there is no 
absurdity, but something quite the opposite. I 
think I have somewhere seen that the ancient ora- 
tors and actors were sometimes accustomed to be 
aceompanied in their declamation by instrumental 
music, and to make their utterance and their ges- 
ticulation keep time with musical measure. This 
would seem to us quite as ludicrous as the practice 
above suggested. And yet those old Greeks and 
Romans were no fools. Nor should we do unwisely 
to adopt some of their methods of throwing some- 
what of poetic grace and beauty around the coarse, 
unshapely forms and homely features of our every- 
day existence. Even now we introduce music into 


the church, and reckon it an indispensable part of 
div'ne worship, both as being in itself an utterance 
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of devout emotion, and as attuning the soul to a fit- 
ness of mood for all other services of the place and 
time. 

Why not, then, employ the same preparative else- 
where? Is it that the church is the only spot where 
God is to be recognized, or to receive service at our 
hands? And this vast field of life, with its immense 
multiplicity of duties, relations, and doings—has 
God no connection with these, or these with God? 

That same legislative hall, for example, where 
laws are framed, operating to mould the minds and 
hearts, the character and welfare of millions, and 
that, often, for ages—is it an indifferent thing from 
what mood of mind such laws issue? Is it not, on 
the contrary, of inestimable moment? And if mu- 
sic be adapted to fit the mind for the offices of the 
sanctuary, why not for those of the senate house? 

When the day arrives that men, besides accepting 
the apostolic precept, “Forsake not the assembling 
of yourselves together,” shall regard as of equal 
weight that other injunction, “Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatever ye do, do all to the glory of God,” 
then it will not be deemed absurd or ludicrous to 
prepare for the execution of high duties by the use 
of noble means. 

I once heard it said by an expert musician that 
children, early enough commenced with and judi- 
ciously taught, might all be made, to some extent 
at least, performers in both vocal and instrumental 
For one, I could wish this idea might be 
universally acted on. I know hardly anything that 
seems to me more desirable. I would have, were it 
possible, every child grow up, from the very cradle, 
amid an atmosphere of sweet sounds. It would be 
an influence unseen, yet potent, incessantly mould- 
ing the expanding mind to all finer issues. Sooth- 
ing disquietude, calming down turbulence of temper, 
sweetening acidity, and holding in check the ele- 
ments of disorder, its moral action would be far 
above that of all precept. Plato said (2500 years 
ago), “as exercise imparts health to the body, so 
music imparts the power of self-government to the 
soul;” which corresponds with the above remarks. 

The harp of David had power to drive away, for 
the time, the evil spirit, which troubled the soul of 
Saul. This evil spirit was probably the moodiness 
springing from uncontrolled, excessively-indulged 
passions; a morbid temper aggravated by habit and 
the circumstances of kingly state. Even this fled 
before the touch of the harp. 

How much rather will the same agency put to 
flight the superficial tumults and moods of the child- 
ish heart, and what must be the influence for good, 
on so susceptible a subject, of a power competent to 
80 difficult results? 

The case of Saul has a parallel, in modern times, 
in a Spanish king, who was plunged in profoundest 
melancholy, from which nothing could rouse him, 
and under which he sat, solitary, in a darkened 
chamber, neglectful of all affairs, and totally obli- 


music. 
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vious of life. Of this he was cured, after the failure 
of ajl other means, by the singing of the famous 
Italian vocalist, Farinelli. 

The ancients thought highly of music as a medi- 
cal agent in bodily disease, independently of its 
action on the body through the intervention of the 
mind, and many curious anecdotes are related of 
their superstitions on this subject. Probably their 
estimate of its value to this end was really not ex- 
aggerated, though they might mistake as to its 
manner of action. There is a large terra incognita 
of which even physicians have little idea, relating 
to the connection of the mind with the body, and 
the action and reaction of each on the other, with 
their bearing on health. 

Thus far, even now, it is certain that a sound mind 
goes, of itself, far towards securing a sound body, 
and vice vers@. Its moral influence, therefore, of 
which I have spoken—its power to soothe, to calm, 
and harmonize the passions and emotions—is, in no 
small degree, friendly to physical health. 

Over and above this, the mere mechanical exer- 
cise of the lungs and other required organs in sing- 
ing is, like all exercise, physically healthful, and 
greatly so. Dr. Rush, therefore, recommends sing- 
ing as one of the most effectual safeguards against 
those consumptive maladies which are the scourge 
of our climate. 

To these moral and physical benefits of music we 
may add intellectual no less. Says a teacher of 
large experience as well as wisdom, “The study of 
music, from its very nature, cultivates habits of or- 
der. All must follow a precise rule; all must act 
together, and move in obedience to a leader; and 
the habit, acquired in one part of our pursuits, ne- 
cessarily affects others.” 

He might have added that the very nature of 
music, dealing with proportions, adaptations, accord- 
ances, right sequences, may be reckoned almost 
identical with order itself, and therefore the mind, 
trained up amid and habituated to its influences, 
contracts, in the common course of things, usages 
of order and correctness in general, unless marred 
by some superior counteracting force. 

Of course I must not be understood to intimate 
that music, alone, is adequate to shield the child or 
youth from the thousand contaminating and mis- 
leading influences to which even the early years of 
life are exposed, or that a taste for this art and its 
pleasures may not coexist, in maturer age, with 
great moral imperfections. I would merely suggest 
that, as co-operative with other fit educational means, 
this would be found a powerful agency for good to 
the moral, intellectual, and physical being. 

Finally, as an amusement for all ages and classes, 
music would be of inestimable worth. Trivial as 
this point may be reckoned by the superficial, the 
philosopher knows it to be vastly otherwise. As are 
a people’s amusements, so, emphatically, is che peo- 
ple. Originally the outbirth of the-popular mind, 








they react, with tremendous force, to mould and 
shape it. 

The gladiatorial shows sprang from that warlike 
element in the Roman mind that made the city of 
Romulus the conqueror and robber of the world. 
But how much must those bloody exhibitions have 
aggravated the hardness and cruelty of the national 
temper! The two main plagues of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, in whatever clime, are intemperance and fana- 
ticism. Does it never occur to us how much these 
are owing to our interdict of amusements in almost 
every kind—thus leaving no authorized means of 
satisfying that demand for recreation which is im- 
perative and will not be denied, save the table and 
the conventicle? 

Music, as a national recreation, would not only 
tend to soften, to humanize, and refine the popuiar 
tastes, but, occupying the place of those sensual 
enjoyments to which recourse is otherwise had, 
would elevate the tone of national thought and in- 
tellect. Asa collateral benefit, it would secure from 
a multitude of temptations assailing those who be- 
take themselves abroad for recreation. This can be 
had at home, with parents and kinsfolk, and the two 
sexes in company—the last alone a point of incal- 
culable moment. 

And, best of all, such pleasures, unlike so many 
others, leave no sting behind. We are led onwara 
and upward, along a pleasant, flower-bordered path, 
to one stage after another of that intellectual and 
moral progress which fits us for that heaven whose 
truest emblem is music, as its reality is the love, of 
which music is the voice! 
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Sue sits by the window, sewing all day, 
With a quiet and winning grace; 

And oft, from my chamber over the way, 
I gaze on her beautiful face. 


She busily plies her needle and thread, 
And always is tidy and neat; 

She’s sprightly and modest, nor lies late abed, 
And seldom is seen on the street. 


When down on the floor she gracefully goes, 
While her patterns before her lie, 

Id lie on the floor myself, heaven knows, 
For a glance of her bonny bright eye. 


Her lot is too low for lovers who woo 
For coffers of silver and gold ; 

But she has a heart, and energy too, 
That are better a thousandfold. 


Now often I wish she ’d lay her work by, 
Nor labor so hard all the day— 

For I fear it will dim the bonny bright eye 
Of my neighbor over the way. 








MRS. SMITH AND MRS. BROWN. 


A DOMESTIC DIALOGUE. 


Tore.— Morning. 


[Mrs. Surrn, having allowed her cook to go out, 
allows her housemaid to be generally busy in de- 
partments not usually pertaining to the “neat- 
handed” Sarah; while Mrs. Smith herself, in 
morning dress, and remarkably pretty cap, dusts 
china ornaments in her “own sweet little drawing- 
room,” pulls down Venetian blinds to spare her 
carpet, and arranges, softly and lovingly, a few 
books on an ornamental table: but she loiters in 
a manner that a deputy-housemaid ought not to 
do, dipping into the lovely illustrated “Evange- 
line” for full five minutes, still standing, but rest- 
ing first on one side and then on the other, as 
little girls are always scolded for doing, and drop- 
ping into a chair, when in the dusting she glances 
at a page of the “Casa Guidi Windows,” that had 
not struck her with its full foree before. A patter 
of little feet is heard; the book is closed, and 
enter Susan the nursemaid, equipped for walking 
with Master Willy and Miss Katey, aged respect- 
ively four and two years. Bright eyes, soft, rosy 
cheeks, silken, curly locks, streaming beneath 
large sun-shading Leghorn hats; short full skirts, 
and little Katey’s coquetish cazaweck, and snow- 
white socks and coal-black polished leather shoes, 
must be shown to paint their picture. Several 
demonstrative hugs bety sen mother and children, 
somewhat to the detriment of Mrs. Smith’s cap, 
are accompanied by crowing laughter. “Dood- 
by, mamma; dood-by! Tusan take us to see the 
twans; and such a nice walk! Dood-by!” And 
the four impatient little feet seamper away; Mrs. 
Smith watching them out of the gate, as she 
peers between the bars of the blind. Then with 
a sudden thought she unrolls some new music, 
opens the piano, and with the manner of a bril- 
liant player when trying a strange piece, repeats 
one or two queer pessages three or four times. A 
sharp double knock is heard, and the busy Sarah 
shows in Mrs. Brown: civil neighborly greetings 
ensue. ] 


Mrs. Brown. I heard the piano going, and so 
judged you would see me, though it is hardly ten 
o’clock; but neighbors ought to be neighborly; and, 
as I said to Mr. Brown, I was sure if you could help 
me you would. 

Mrs. Smith. I am sure anything I can do—— 

Mrs. Brown. Oh, what a difference [looking round 
with envious admiration]. Yow can sit down in com- 
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Mrs. Smith. Tt is not my usual time for playing, 
but my husband brought me home some new quad- 
rilles and a polka last night; and as we are going 
to a little carpet dance to-night, where I may be 
useful, I thought I would try them over. But what 
is it that I can do for you, Mrs. Brown? 

Mrs. Brown [sighing]. My dear, you are a young 
wife—not married above five or six years—and you 
have had the luck to have treasures (trebly itali- 
cized); but as for me, servants are my torments. I 
sent off the whole pack last night, and have only a 
horrid washerwoman in the house. Does your cook 
know of any friend she can recommend? That is 
what I wanted to ask you. 

Mrs. Smith. I hardly think it likely, but I will 
ask Sarah if she knows any cov. Cook is not at 
home; she is gone to the Institute. 

Mrs. Brown. What, again! Then it was she that 
I saw so smart getting into the omnibus. Well, I 
must say you spoil them. 

Stre. Smith [smiling]. And yet I get on remark- 
ably well. It is cook’s third visit. I actually sent 
her to-day because she had neglected to go over the 
model lodging-houses, and I wished her so much to 
see them. 

Mrs. Brown, My dear Mrs. Smith, what could it 
signify? 

Mrs. Smith. A good deal, I think. However, I 
do not wonder at the omission, as I believe on the 
first occasion she had no eyes for anything except 
the kitchen-ranges; her account of which interested 
me particularily. I know, with all my Friday and 
Saturday visits, J have not found them out yet. 

Mrs. Brown. Is it possible you talk to your serv- 
ants in this way? 

Mrs. Smith. Why not? I assure you we always 
consider our servants as humble friends, and interest 
ourselves in all that concerns them. 

Mrs. Brown, But you wouldn’t if you had such 
wretches as I have to deal with. Why in eight 
months I have had five cooks, three housemaids, and 
four little imps in buttons: they have nearly broken 
my heart, and quite made differences between Mr. 
Brown and me; and it has been so all my life. Oh, 
Mrs. Smith, how do you manage; and where did 
you get your servants from? 

Mrs. Smith. I hardly remember how I procured 
them; through some ordinary channel of recom. 
mendation, I believe; and I know I received excel- 
lent characters, which experience has convinced me 
they deserved. In fact, I would not engage a serv- 
ant unless her appearance, acquirements, and gene- 
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ral recommendation were an earnest that she would 
suit. Then, when one has a good servant, kindness 
and consideration, with fair wages, will always keep 
her. In fact, I believe kindness is thought more of 
than wages by many; though we are of opinion that 
servants ought to receive good wages—enough to 
lay by for their old age. 

Mrs. Brown. But they never do. It all goes in 
finery, and that is what I will not allow; it was a 
quarrel about a bonnet ribbon that made me part 
with Mary at last. I put up with her impudence 
for four months, but couldn’t endure it any longer. 

Mrs. Smith. Certain limits are no doubt desirable, 
but a thoroughly good and happy servant usually 
saves from her wages, and generally has sense 
enough not to dress absurdly. I do not care how 
good my servants’ clothes are, both for the sake of 
their appearance and for economy, knowing well 
that cheap things are always the dearest in the end. 

Mre. Brown [shaking her head with the wisdom 
of forty-five addressing the inexperience of twenty- 
eight]. I see we shall never agree. I don’t know 
what the world is coming to. Now there ’s the post- 
man. I should not wonder if there are letters for 
the kitchen as well as for you. 

Mrs. Smith. Very likely, for all the servants have 
relations in the country. 


Enter Sanu, with a letter for Mrs. Suiru, and 
another in her hand. 


Mrs. Brown [to Mre. Smith]. May I ask her? 

Mre. Smith. I was just going todo so. [To the 
housemaid.] Sarah, Mrs. Brown wants a cook; do 
you know of one? 

Sarah. I think Ido. [Hesitates and stammers.]} 
That is, no; I am afraid the young person I was 
thinking of would not suit you, ma’am. 

Mrs. Brown. Not suit me, Sarah! What do you 
mean? Is she honest, clean, sober? A good cook? 

Sarah [indignant for her friend]. Oh yes, ma’am, 
but—but perhaps she would not do. 

Mrs. Brown. Why not? 

Sarah. You see, ma’am, it would be such a dread- 
ful thing if she didn’t suit, to lose a five years’ cha- 
racter, and only leaving because her master has lost 
money, and is reducing his establishment; and she 
wants to stay with half wages, only he won’t let 
her, and so she is teaching the eldest daughter to 
know about cooking; and so, ma’am, she couldn’t 
leave yet, and of course you couldn’t wait. No, I 
don’t know any servant, I am sure, that I should 
like to recommend. 

Mrs. Brown {with a half glimmer that Sarah does 
know of a treasure, but won’t consign her to No. 5}. 
Oh, very well, I don’t wish it to be considered a 
favor. 

Sarah. Of course not, ma’am. 

[Sarah curtseys, and leaves the room. 

Mre. Smith [almost timidly]. If it would not be 
considered presumptuous in me, so much younger a 
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BROWN. 


———— eee 


housekeeper, to give advice, I would say to you, 
when you can succeed in procuring good servants, 
to try the plan of treating them indulgently. They 
are our fellow-creatures—with the same hopes and 
desires, failings and weaknesses, and infirmities of 
temper—we must not expect perfection; and if we 
show them sympathy, it is astonishing the influ- 
ence 

Mrs. Brown [decidedly tartly]. Now I know what 
you are going to say; but I never will give in to 
those new-fangled notions. I won’t allow followers, 
and I won’t allow letter scribbling; and what I say 
in my own house shall be done, and I won’t be an- 
swered by a minx; and if I choose a thing to be 
done one way one day, and another way another, 
what ’s that to them? What business have they to 
say that I don’t know my own mind, and begin to 
ery, and to talk about their characters? 

Mrs. Smith [a little warmly]. Oh, Mrs. Brown, 
anger often terrifies a timid girl, not naturally dull, 
into seeming stupidity and obstinacy. I pity them 
from my heart; and I deeply feel a mistress has 
grave responsibilities towards her female servants. 
Servitude at best is an abandonment of liberty, and 
must bring many trials; how cruel of us to make it 
needlessly bitter by our caprices and exactions! And, 
on the other hand, what a happiness it is to feel 
one’s self served from affection as well as duty! I 
speak from experience: our household is a house- 
hold of love; these walls have never echoed to an 
angry reproof; there is no fear, there is no decep- 
tion in the house; and I believe our servants feel it 
to be their home; it always gladdens me when I 
hear them call it so. 

Mrs. Brown. It is all very fine; but how do you 
know that you are not cheated? 

Mrs. Smith. From many circumstances, besides 
my own faith in those about me. I give you one, 
for example: I know that our expenses are nearly a 
hundred a year less than those of many friends who 
appear to live more plainly. But all in the house 
draw together to avoid waste, and all act without 
separate interests. The servants themselves are like 
sisters, and help one another—as is the case to-day— 
in affectionate fellowship. If I give one of them a 
holiday, I scarcely know the difference in the house. 
I know people say I have been particularly fortu- 
nate; but is it not strange, dear Mrs. Brown, that 
one person should have all the bad servants, and 
another all the good? 

Mrs, Brown. Not at all, if you give them high 
wages, and let them have their own way. 

Mrs. Smith. Not their own way, unless it is my 
way also. I assure you I am extremely particular; 
but then we are also very regular in our habits; and 
knowing myself that I dearly like to be praised 
when I do well, why I give praise to those about 
me when they deserve it. 

Mrs. Brown [rising, and with a Burleigh shake 
of the head]. They won't bear it. 
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Mrs. Smith. Oh, yes they will—do try just for 
three months with your next set of servants. But 
don’t go yet; here come the “trots” from their walk 
—you must see them. 


Enter Susan and the children; the latter laden with 
hedge-flowers. Mrs. Brown admires and caresses 
the children, whom Susan, at her mistress’s bidding, 
has left in the drawing-room. Mrs. Brown says 
something about “spoiling,” which Katey does not 
understand, though she opens her large eyes still 
wider, as if in the effort to comprehend. Kitchens 
in general not being very remote from drawing- 
rooms, a sound of bitter violent weeping is heard 
proceeding from the lower regions. Mrs. Smita 
rushes to the stairs to ask what is the matter; Mrs. 
Brown following, in charge of the children. 


Sarah [sympathetic, with her apron corner to her 
eye]. Oh, ma’am, poor Susan has got a letter from 
home, and her sister that’s been ill so long—that 
was in the hospital for months—is dying; the doc- 
tors say she can’t live three days. 

Mrs. Smith (going into the kitchen]. Oh, I am so 
sorry! Is it the poor girl that had the “bad knee” 
from that hard place? 

Sarah. Yes, ma’am; the brutes that kept her 
scrubbing from morning till night; I wonder they 
can’t be hung for murder. 

Mrs. Smith. Hush, Sarah ; it will do no good to 
reproach them more. No doubt they have learned 
a lesson from their severity, and will regret it as 
long as they live. [Jo Susan: putting her hand 
kindly on her shoulder.| My poor girl, what can I 
do to comfort you? 

Susan [sobbing violently]. Oh, ma’am, she do so 
fret to see me once more! There ’s—only—a—a 
year between us; and we came up to London toge- 
ther. 

Mrs. Smith. Then go to her, of course, by all 
means. 

Susan [sobbing still, and kissing one of Mre. 
Smith's hands}. Oh, ma’am, I was afraid—cook— 
being out—you couldn’t let me; and if I don’t go 
to-day I may never see her—again—0O ma’am—bless 
you!—bless you!—ma’am. No one ever had sucha 
mistress. 

Mrs. Smith. Hush, my poor girl; try to be calm— 

he may recover still—doctors often make mistakes 

—and if not, remember, it is the will of God—and 
think how much your poor sister suffered. h, 
fetch her a glass of wine, and then look for the pa- 
per—it is in the breakfast-room—that we may see 
when the next train to Reading goes. That is the 
one she wants, is it not? 





Exit Saran, who returns with the paper and a glass 
of wine. Susan revives a little. The paper states 
there is a train 1h. 55 m.; Mrs. Suita observes 
there is only just time to arrange, as there is a long 
omnibus ride to the station. Susan shakes her 
head at the mention of dinner, and Mrs. Suita 
suggests to Saran a packet of sandwiches to put 
into the traveler’s bag. Witty and Katey pro- 
mise to be very good with dear mamma, and kisa 
“poor” Susan—tittle lide trembling with the ready 
tears. 

* * * * * * 

Suprtementary Scene.— No. 5. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown anothematizing mutton-chops cooked (?) by 
washerwomen. 


Mr. Brown [erossly]. Mrs. B., as my mother, 
who was a Norfolk woman, used to say, “The proof 
of the pudding is in the eating;” and I do maintain 
Smith’s is the pleasantest house I know to go to: 
he never sits down to a dinner of fat and cinders, I 
know—and what does it signify if she spoils the 
servants, if she gets the best sort of work out of 
them nevertheless? I never saw plate so polixhed— 
and they ’ve no man. As for the spring-soup, the 
other day, it was fit for an alderman; and in the 
winter, that venison I shall never forget—why can’t 
we have hot-water plates, I should like to know? 

Mrs. Brown. Brown, you are quite a brute to talk 
of such things at such a time—when you know I 
am almost frantic. 

Mr. Brown. I am not a brute; but this I do say, 
that the young wives seem to me in the main the 
best managers. 

Mrs. Brown. You had better bury me—TI shall 
soon be worried into my grave—and then you can 
have a young wife. 

Mr. Brown. Don’t talk like an old fool. Hang it 
—it is enough to make a man savage—scold, scold, 
scold—change, change, change. 

Mrs. Brown [weeping]. Because I get hold of a 
parcel of wretches, and Mrs. Smith has treasures. 

Mr. Brown. I fancy she helps to make them trea- 
sures; and it isn’t as if she could be very active in 
the house herself—I am sure she isn’t; such a 
charming accomplished woman—the life and orna- 
ment of society, and as pretty-—— 


Mrs. Brown bursts intowa fit of hysterics. Mr. 
Brown acknowledges he is a brute; calle her 
“darling,” and “dear Nancy,” and the scene closes 
on mutual flatteries and condolence, Mr. B. pro- 
mising never to set up Mrs. Smit as @ pattern 
again. 














A GOSSIP ABOUT GLOVES. 


BY MRS. WHITE. 


One of the most pleasant tasks which falls to the 
lot of the essayist is that of surrounding common 
things with a degree of interest unthought of by 
people generally—to impart novelty to those in 
common use, and freshness and romance to what 
the world deems overworn and vulgar. 

Familiar things as gloves are, few persons, when 
drawing them on, remember more than the necessity 
of wearing them. Their connection with the past 
—the pleasant anecdotes in which they figure—the 
religious, historical, and courtly interest appertain- 
ing to them, are only treasured by the encyclopedists 
and the curious. The beaux of modern times, in 
making purchase of them, forget the period when 
casting down the glove became the gage of knightly 
battle—when chivalry wore it in its helm—at once 
a charm and token, the honorable badge of woman’s 
love, invested with the potency of her virtues. As 
little does the lady, bending her delicate hand above 
the glover’s counter, recollect the time when these 
essentials now, were costly gifts (and rare as costly) 
from courtly dames and nobles to their queen! 

If we follow the reading of the “Targum,” or 
commentary of the Scriptures used by the Jews, the 
invention of gloves may be traced back more than 
thirteen hundred years before Christ, for the Chal- 
dean paraphrase has glove where the common ver- 
sion renders the word shoe ; a translation which shows 
that even in those remote times the glove was given 
in confirmation of redeeming or changing: “For 
to confirm all things, a man plucked off his shoe 
(i. e. glove), and gave it to his neighbor; and this 
was a testimony in Israel.”* In Ireland at this 
day, when men are making bargains one may often 
hear the expression, my hand and word upon it; 
and the glove with us, as the type of an engage- 
ment, may have been used in lieu of the hand itself. 
With Eastern nations, it was the custom, in all cases 
of sales and deliveries of lands or goods, to give the 
purchaser their gloves by way of investiture. 

If we bear this antique signature in mind, it will 
throw much light upon the uses of these articles in 
comparatively modern times. 

According to Xenophon, the Persians wore gloves, 
which he notices as a proof of their effeminacy ; but 
so do the Samoiedes and Tartars, or something 
equivalent to them, to protect their hands from the 
inclemency of the weather. 

In the time of the younger Pliny, gloves were 
worn in winter by the Romans; and Homer, speak- 
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ing of Laertes engaged in agricultural pursuits, de- 
scribes— 


“On his hands mittens, lest they should grow red.” 


It is possible that these gloves, like those of the 
Greek archers, were fingerless, and intended solely 
for the protection of the hand, and not, as they 
afterwards became, for ornament also. 

With us, the etymology of the word, which is de- 
rived from the Anglo-Saxon phrase (glof), a cover 
for the hands, is a sufficient proof of the antiquity 
of their use, though Strutt supposes them to have 
found their way to England from the Continent, and 
does not think they were known before the close of 
the tenth century ; and, in proof of their uncommon- 
ness even then, refers to a law of Ethelred ILI., in 
which five pairs of gloves make a considerabie por- 
tion of the duty paid to that prince by a society of 
German merchants for the protection of their trade. 

But the gloves worn as part of the regal and 
pontifical dress were of a very different manufacture 
from those made use of simply as a defence from 
cold or in laborious occupations; and it is probable 
that “harvest gloves” were common, when embroi- 
dered ones were rare, even at court. 

In the thirteenth century they were adopted by 
the nobility, who wore them richly worked, and 
reaching to the elbows; but, as they hid the rings, 
they were not popular with ladies, whose long hang- 
ing sleeves, while they served for mittens, and 
concealed the hands, could also reveal them when 
desired. And, in all likelihood, hawking first ren- 
dered the glove a necessary adjunct of female dress, 
In the reign of Charles V. of France, these articles 
were worn with high tops, or wristbands, and were 
ornamented with embroidered dots of gold and 
silver. We have no means of discovering the 
fashion of those in which Mathew Paris tells us 
Henry II. kept cold state in his tomb at Fontevraud ; 
perhaps they were white, like those which Chaueer 
describes in the Knight’s tale— 


“Upon his hondes were his glovés white,” 


or made of linen, like those of the Saxon priests in 
the 11th century. At any rate, the mention of ther 
is interesting, as showing the antiquity of the custom 
which Misson alludes to in his description of funeral 
usages in England, of covering the hands of the 
corpse with gloves. 

From a very early period, the clergy appear to 
have made use of gloves, in order te the more reve- 
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rend approach to the altar, and the handling of the 
sacred elements. The black gloves of medical men 
and lawyers are likewise a relic of those times, when 
these articles were worn as distinguishing marks of 
eertain functions, rather than for comfort or conve- 
nience’ sake. Walpole, in his pleasant anecdotes of 
painting, tells us that the prelate Kemp, Archbishop 
of York, and afterwards of Canterbury, wore thin 
yellow gloves, which are well represented. 

The practice of investiture by gloves, as we before 
observed, accounts for many usages in connection 
with them, and was perhaps the origin of presenting 
them to sovereigns and great men on the occasion 
of their coronations and entrances into certain towns 
and cities. On Elizabeth’s visit to Cambridge, in 
1564, the secretary, Sir W. Cecyl, presented her, in 
the name of the University, with four pairs of Cam- 
bridge gloves, edged and trimmed with two laces of 
fine gold. And at Oxford, in 1566, she received six 
very fine pairs. But the most magnificent of these 
presentation gloves on record were those which the 
Cambridge men offered her in 1578, through their 
high chancellor—perfumed gloves (she had learned 
to relish no others since Edward Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, on returning from his travels, had presented 
her with a pair of the odorous ones worn in Italy), 


“Gloves as sweet as damask roses,”* 


garnished with embroidery and goldsmith’s work, 
and with some verses attached to them; they were 
valued, says the chronicler, at sixty shillings. Speak- 
ing of the verses reminds us that on this very occa- 
sion the chancellor suggested that it would be well 
to provide some gloves, with a few verses on a paper 
ioined to them, to be presented to the Lord Cham- 
berlain and Lord Oxford; and added that, if Mr. 
Vice-Chamberlain (Hatton) might have a pair (he 
being a lover of all learned men), it should do well 
to conciliate his good will. 

On other occasions, we find certain corporations 
offering gloves to this queen monarch in her pro- 
gresses; and sometimes their contents added not a 
little to their value. Thus at Kingston-on-Thames, 
which she passed through on her way from Rich- 
mond, Oct. 20, 1561, she received a pair of gloves, 
cost 40 shillings, and a gift of £4 6s. 

The custom of presenting the English sovereign 
with gloves, on the occasion of visiting the univer- 
sities, is stil! continued; and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, the judges, who are lodged in the royal 
apartments, are likewise presented with them. 

The nobility in Elizabeth’s time, like my Lord 
Burleigh, had their arms emblazoned on their gloves ; 
and the description of many of those presented by 
her attendants and courtiers to this royal lady ac- 
counts for the value in which they were held, and 
the nncommonness of their use. In the catalogue 
of new year’e gifts to her majesty in 1577-8, we find 
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gloves, with fower dozen buttons of golde in every a 
sede pearle ;” and again, “ By the Lady Mary Sid- 
ney, 1 peir of perfumed gloves, with twenty-four 
small buttons of golde, in every of them a dia- 
mond !” 

In 1600, perfumed gloves appear to have pouree in 
from the gentlemen, no less than fifteen pairs being 
delivered to Mrs. Hide for the queen’s use. But in 
spite of the gold and sede pearle lavished on most 
of them, her majesty appears to have retained a 
preference for those presented to her by the Earl of 
Oxford, which were ornamented with tufts of rose- 
colored silk, and generally sat for her portrait in 
them. In fact, these articles accumulated so fast, 
as to originate a new functionary at court; and the 
famous Dr. Dee was nominated Keeper of Gloves. 
His account of the transaction is so quaint, that we 
cannot abstain from quoting it. The queen has 
paused in her approach to his house at Mortlake, 
and having espied him at his door, making reverent 
and dutiful obeisances to her, he continues—“ her 
majesty with her hand beckoned me to come to her, 
and I came to her coach side; her majesty then 
very speedily pulled off her glove, and gave me her 
hand to kiss; and, to be short, her majesty willed 
me the keeper of gloves to her court, and by some 
of the privy chamber to give her to wear when I am 
there.” 

In Shakspeare’s time they appear to have been 
greatly in request as love-gifts. The clown pur- 
chases for Mopsa, in the “ Winter’s Tale,” certain 
ribands and gloves of the rogue Autolycus. And in 
“Love's Labor’s Lost,” the Princess inquires of 
Katherine— 

“ But what was sent to you from fair Dumain ?” 


“ Kate. Madam, this glove.” 
“ Prin. Did he not send you twain ?” 
“ Kate. Yes, madam.” 


And by reference to the passage previously quoted, 
scented gloves were in request on these occasions. 
Katherine de Medici of France is said to have used, 
for fatal purposes, this pretty fashion, and with the 
same cruel subtlety that converted a nosegay of fresh 
flowers into a death-draught for her son, to have 
made these graceful gifts the medium of her ven- 
geance, by poisoning those who wore them. It was 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, in 1556, that 
the London Glovers’ Company became incorporated ; 
but the ordinary of the Glovers’ Society of Newcastle 
is dated January 20, 1436, and enjoined them to go 
together in procession at the feast of Corpus Christi, 
in a livery, and play a play at their own charge. 

The oldest relics of this craft extant are the gloves 
given by Henry VIII. to Sir Anthony Denny; a 
pair presented to his son’s wife by Queen Elizabeth ; 
and those given by James L. to his son Sir Edward 
Denny. 

Gloves were formerly presented to the clergymen 
at weddings; and in Arnold’s Chronicle (1521), one 
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of the articles into which inquiry was to be made, in 
the “visitations and ordynaryes of chyrches,” was, 
“ whether the curate refuse to do the solemnysacyon 
of matrymony before he have gifte of money, hoses, 
or gloves?” And a writer in the “Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana” observes that he remembers, at the 
nuptials of two parties of distinguished rank, to have 
seen a pair, richly fringed, presented to the bishop 
who officiated. 

Gloves bore the symbolism before referred to, 
when given as tokens of betrothal, just as rings and 
pictures have done since. And it is supposed that 
the custom of presenting them at weddings origin- 
ated from the old usuge at bridals, when the bride- 
boys, who amongst moderns had displaced the para- 
nymphs of the Jews, were given gloves by the bride, 
as a compliment for their attention on her. 

It is singular that the same observance should 
obtain at funerals, where gloves are still given away 
to the friends and followers of the deceased. As 
substitutes for the hand, do they embody the senti- 
ment of the last act of friendship ? 

In Wales, in the towns and villages, at the Peak 
in Derbyshire, and formerly in Ireland, it was the 
custom to deck with white gloves, cut out of paper, 
the graves of young unmarried persons, or to hang 
them over the seat which they had occupied in 
church ; and we remember, some years since, to have 
seen in the pretty church of Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne, in Kent, England, a pair tarnished and 
soiled with time, hanging above the place some dear 
one had vacated. 

In an “ Argus” of 1790, under the head of Dublin, 
July 31, it is recorded, “‘ Yesterday being St. James’s 
Day, the votaries of St. James Churchyard attended 
in considerable crowds at the shrine of their departed 
friends, and paid their usual tribute of paper gloves 
and garlands of flowers on their graves.” And every 
visitor to the minsters and abbey churches of Eng- 
land must have frequently noticed the gauntlets 
mouldering by the rusted helmet above the effigies 
of buried knighthood: those of Edward the Black 
Prince drop to dust beside his surcoat over his tomb 
in Canterbury Cathedral. 

This placing of gloves and gauntlets above the 
graves of those who wore them reminds us of the 
ceremony still used at military obsequies, when the 
empty gloves are laid upon the coffin; and this 
again of the Roman custom of bearing the casque 
and gauntlets in their ancient marches of ceremony. 

Formerly judges were not allowed to appear on 
the bench with gloves on—a prohibition so singular 
that, except upon the supposition that bribes might 
be concealed in them, we know not how to account 
for it. 

That the glove was in ancient days occasionally 
made a receptacle for money we have many proofs ; 
but a recent circumstance which oceurred in the 
presence of a friend, and shows us how old customs 
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tices, appears too germane to our subject to be 
passed over. 

A falconer of a certain English duke was throw- 
ing up his birds at the Devil’s Dyke, Brighton, 
when our friend and a companion approached ; the 
novelty of the proceeding interested them, and they 
inquired of the man what he would charge on the 
following day for a similar exhibition. The fal- 
coner informed them that he made no charge, but 
added that if the gentlemen chose to bring some 
friends with them he would fly the birds and send 
round the glove. 

Formerly a local custom existed at rustic wed- 
dings, of collecting a little fund amongst the visitors 
for the benefit of the bride and bridegroom, and 
these contributions were placed in a glove decorated 
with white ribbon, and laid on the table to receive 
them. 

Money, called glove money, was customarily 
given in Engiand to servants, and barristers on cir- 
cuit; and justices of the peace in that country, 
when called over in court by the judges, continue to 
give it to the officers of the court. 

Clavell, the highwayman, who, upon receiving the 
King’s pardon, wrote his “ Recantation of an Ill-led 
Life,” makes it appear that the gloves formerly 
presented to the judges when no prisoner was 
capitally convicted were given, not as now, by the 
sheriffs, but by such prisoners as received pardon 
after condemnation :— 


“Those pardoned men who taste their prince’s loves 
(As married to new life) do give him gloves.” 


Might not this gift be significant of their engaging 
to keep the laws in future, and in this case also stand 
for the hand itse//, which, when a man gives on any 
agreement, intimates that he will not deceive, but 
stand to it? 

It is in this sense that we must regard the custom 
of sending or dropping the glove as the signal of a 
challenge ; people could not well shake hands upon 
such an arrangement, for “palm to palm is holy 
palmer’s kiss ;” so the vacant glove, and in knightly 
times, the gauntlet, expressed the challenge and its 
confirmation. 

The old custom (only in late years exploded) of 
the Royal Champion riding into Westminster Hall 
at the Coronation feast, is too well known to need 
repetition, save as it bears upon the subject of our 
paper. 

Nicolls tells us that, at the coronation of Queen 
Elizabeth, whilst her grace sat at dinner in the hall, 
Sir Edward Dimmocke, knight, in his championly 
office, came riding into the Hall in “ faire complete 
armour,” mounted upon a beautiful courser richly 
trapped in cloth of gold, and in the midst there cast 
down his gauntlet with offer to fight with him in 
her quarrel that should deny her to be righteous and 
lawful queen of the realm. At the coronation of 
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eyewitness, that, when the herald proclaimed the 
challenge, and the champion threw down his gage, 
the gauntlet disappeared, and a white glove re- 
mained in its place, with a written challenge; and 
the Jacobites aver that it was thrown by the Pre- 
tender himself, who they say witnessed the ceremony 
in the disguise of awoman. Sir W. Scott has intro- 
duced the incident in his novel of “ Redgauntlet.” 

Before the art of weaving them was known, gloves 
were sometimes made of velvet, tiffany, and satin, 
as well as of various kinds of leather; at present, 
the skins generally made use of are chamois, kid, 
lamb, doe, dog, beaver, elk, and buff. Yeovil, in 
Somersetshire, is famous for their manufacture, as 
are Worcester and Woodstock ; the latter for driving 
gloves. Of late years the silk gloves of Derby have 
been much in request, and manufactories of thread, 
cotton, worsted, and other woolen gloves, have 
sprung up; but for dress, kid have always been 
most approved. 

There was formerly a proverb, that for a glove to 
be well made, it must be the joint production of 
three nations; the leather must have been dressed 
in Spain, the glove cut in France, and sewn in 
England; but to the cost of English glovers as well 
as ladies, France has of late years so perfected the 
art that at present they are as superior in point of 
dressing and sewing as in cutting.* 

In 1840, the leather gloves imported in England 
for home consumption, amounted to 1,503,862 pairs, 
and yet the home trade supports a vast number of 
men, women, and children, who are employed in 
their manufacture, the cutting out, sewing, binding, 
setting on the buttons, lining, and trimming, in large 
manufactories (like that of Dent’s, at Worcester), 
affording as many differenti branches of occupation. 
An instrument for glove-making has been invented, 
which enables the sewer to effect the utmost accu- 
racy in this process. It was the production of an 
Englishman, and has realized a handsome fortune 
for its proprictor, being most extensively used in 
Paris. 

Of all the gloves which we have been gossiping 
about, white ones are those to which most interest 
attaches. In the purity of these, the priest ap- 
proached the altar, and the bride exchanged her vows 
with her betrothed; they lay upon the graves of the 
youthful, and were the offerings of wrongly accused 
innocence, or forgiven guilt; and they were also 
evidences of affection, and the gentle gage of faith. 

White gloves were much worn by ladies in the 
time of Louis XIV., and long previously, for 
Shakspeare, in “Love’s Labor’s Lost,” alludes to 
them :— 


* By this white glove—how white the hand God knows ;” 





an expression that reminds us that the luxury of 
wearing gloves soon induced a desire to make them 


* The Parisians have lately manufactured and intro- 
duced ladies’ gloves made of rat skin! 
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subservient to the beauty of the hand; and they 
were medicated, and waxed, and made of various 
materials to insure whiteness to the delicate mem- 
ber they covered. Dogskin gloves were much 
worn for this purpose, and Sir Kenelm Digby, who, 
curious in cosmetic effects, is said to have dieted 
his wife with vipers’ broth, for the purpose of 
beautifying her complexion, in his treatise on natu- 
ral antipathies, remarks, “ We daily see dogs which 
have an aversion from glovers that make their ware 
of dogskins.” Henri III. of France indulged in 
gloves at night for the purpose of rendering his 
hands more fair, a practice which a modern poet 
(Lord Byron) is said to have been also addicted 
to. But Henri likewise had his face covered with a 
cloth dipped in essences to improve his complexion 
during the same period, though he painted over it 
in the day. According to Evelyn, who wrote a poem 
on the vanities of ladies’ dress in the time of Charles 
the Second, it was customary to wear gloves of 
chicken-skin by night— 


“To keep their hands soft, plump, and white.” 


There is a mystery about these chicken-skin gloves 
which we cannot solve; we can scarcely understand 
the term literally, though it is set dowxi that Lime- 
rick is famous for the manufacture of a kind of la- 
dies’ gloves called chicken gloves. Do those delicate 
bipeds, redolent of spring and asparagus, do they 
really render their fine cuticula for such a purpose ? 
Are there tanners who deal in such investures, and 
farm-yards prolific enough to find the raw material ? 

London salesmen can tell us nothing of the mat- 
ter, and the encyclopedists say no more than we 
have quoted, and thus, for aught we know to the 
contrary, those beautiful gloves, with their peculiar 
dye and elegant texture, packed in walnut shells 
fastened with satin ribbon, may have originally 
covered the bosoms of innocent birds. We say may, 
conscious that it is better to plead ignorance than 
to affect a knowledge to lead others astray. 

Though the fashion of gloves from necessity can 
never suffer from such eccentric caprices as other 
articles of dress, we found them in the thirteenth 
century reaching to the elbow, while at present they 
come no further than the wrist; in our mother’s 
time it was thought graceful to let them wrinkle on 
the arm ; in our own the three-quarter gloves have 
buttoned tight upon it. Sometimes an attempt has 
been made to introduce again embroidery on them, 
and silk mittens but a few years back were worn in 
dress elegantly ornamented with patterns wrought 
in gold. We have also seen gloves from Spain, with 
a garniture of silver flowers and fringe, rich in its 
effect; but, for the appearance of the hand, commend 
us to the exquisitely fitting French kid glove, which, 
from the time of De Grammont to our own, has al- 
ways retained its superiority in this respect, and 
been a coveted article of English ladies’ dress. 

The value of gloves in former days perhaps gave 
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rise to the daring exploit to win them which Gay 
alludes to in his pastoral, and the great Scotch no- 
velist has so charmingly embodied in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” who imprints a kiss on the brow 
of the sleeping smith, Harry Glover, 


“For custom says, yhoe’er this venture proves, 
For such a kiss demands a pair of gloves.” 


With their lessened cost the usage has exploded, and 
is only heard of now as a remnant of the past. 

Perfumed gloyes were still to be found on the 
counters of Exeter Change when Pepys, in the se- 
eurity of his Bramah-lock cypher, confided to the 
pages of his diary his purchases of them for the 
charming Knipp. 

Talking of scented gloves reminds us of the cele- 
brated “ Gaunti de Frangipini,” a perfume so called 
after the inventor, the last of the Roman house of 
Frangipini, a Maréchal of France in the reign of 
Louis XIIL., and because it was in the first instance 
applied especially to gloves. In many old family 
receipt books we have found various directions for 
scenting them, proving that perfumes were as es- 
sential to these articles then as studds are now; and, 
by the way, though precious stones and goldsmith’s 
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work no longer dazzle the beholder from observing 
the symmetry of the hand beneath this heaviness 
of ornament, we have seen these appendages at tho 
wrist of a plain white glove, sparkling from one sido 
of the London Opera House to the other, while with 
less good taste, and infinitely more effeminacy of 
affectation, the finger of a gentleman has produced 
as brilliant an effect from the circumstance of his 
wearing his ring outside his glove, a vanity which a 
certain celebrated leader of fashion, before he 
learned to feel the manliness of his own genius, is 
said to have indulged in even when driving and 
riding in the park. 

At present the change of colors to suit the varying 
seasons is the principal alteration in gloves, and 
ladies’ hands are as variously hued in these days as 
their hoods were in those of Addison; otherwise, 
except in the ornaments finishing them for dress, or 
the addition of velvet or fur tops for winter, the form 
of the glove is generally the same, the chief distinc- 
tions being in size, cut, and quality. 

Dundee, in Scotland, is famous for gloves of a 
superior quality; and Nottingham and Leicester for 
the cotton ones so generally worn by chiidren and 
the humbler class of women. 





THE PIONEER MOTHERS OF MICHIGAN. 


BY MRS. BE. FP. ELLET. 


ANN ALLEN.* 


Tue second “Ann,” who gave the village of Ann 
Arbor its name, came to Michigan in October, 1824, 
with the parents of her husband, and his brother, 
James Turner Allen, who has ever since resided 
there, and raised a large family. The Allens were 
from Augusta county in Virginia, and well to do in 
the world, and they brought several horses and other 
stock with them, a useful accession to the means of 
the little settlement. The women performed nearly 
all the journey on horseback, Ann Allen carrying 
her only child in her arms. This child is now the 
wife of Dr. Waddell, and is living in Virginia. Mrs. 
Allen entered with a ready spirit of enterprise into 
the laborious duties required of the wife of a settler. 
As the community increased, her husband was called 
to fill official stations of importance. He was after- 
wards twice elected Senator to the Legislature ; but 
the roving habits of his early life, like those of 
Daniel Boone, were in the way of his living con- 
tented in a settlement that could no longer be 
termed “wild,” when lands further west were yet 
unexplored. He went to California when the gold 
fever was at its height, and died there. His widow 
returned to Virginia, but his mother still lives at 


* This skotch was propared for Mrs. Ellet by Miss Mary 
IL CuarK. 








Ann Arbor. The character of this excellent matron, 
who is often described as the ideal of a pioncer, is 
so remarkable as to call for a brief notico. 

Coming so early to the backwoods, she had to 
encounter not a few dangers as well as inconveni- 
ences from the frequent visits of savages, as yet not 
used to the sight of civilization. In her youth sho 
was eminently handsome, and even at the age of 
seventy-six retains a most prepossessing appearanco, 
having a tall and symmetrical figure, but slightly 
bent, with a complexion showing the freshnoss of 
habitual health. Hers was a proud and happy 
bridal in the Old Dominion, and she was fondly 
attached to the country where her best years had 
been spent; but she murmured not when it became 
her duty to follow her husband to a distant land. 
He now lies buried near the spot he chose for his 
home, with many relatives around him; and, by the 
widow’s direction, a place beside him is reserved for 
herself. Her religious faith, always sound and bright 
—for she had made it the staff and guide of life— 
has been strengthened by the chastening sorrow sho 
has been called to endure; and the humility with 
which she has submitted to every painful dispensa- 
tion offers a salutary lesson both to the afflicted and 
the prosperous. She has always been noted for the 


strong practical sense which fits its possessor for 
ovory cvent and vicissitude, in every station of lifo; 
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yet is her heart open and kind; her benevolent 
impulses being regulated at all times by sterling 
judgment. She is one of those persons of whom it 
ean be said, “ Place her in any situation, and she 
will appear well.” 

In her reminiscences of those early days, Mrs. 
Allen often speaks of two young women in particular, 
who did much to enliven the society of the place. 
One of them, Miss Tillson, undertook the charge of 
the school, kept in a small log house, a mile or so 
down the river, to and from which she and the 
seholars walled every day. The exposure in all 
weathers, and with but indifferent protection against 
the cold and wet, injured her health, and one even- 
ing she informed the school she should not be able 
to teach any longer. James, one of Mrs. Allen’s 
grandchildren, then under her care, came running 
home, so out of breath he could hardly speak, and 
entreated his grandmamma to take the teacher to 
live in her house. She promised to decide after 
esnsulting her husband, who was then busily en- 
gaged in making “ Michigan bedsteads” of tamarack 
poles stripped of the bark. Plenty of beds had 
been brought from Virginia; but some arrange- 
ment might be necessary for the accommodation of 
another inmate. However, the child’s entreaty was 
so urgent for an answer before Miss Tillson should 
have dismissed her pupils and gone home, that his 
grandmother bade him “tell her she may come and 
take us as she finds us.” He ran back delighted, and 
presently returned with the teacher, so grateful for 
the offer of a home which enabled her to continue 
her beloved occupation that, when the little boy led 
her in with, “ Grandmamma, here is Miss Tillson,” 
she sank upon a seat and wept for joy. This little 
incident throws an interesting light on the manners 
of that day. When asked how they enjoyed life 
in the privation of so many comforts, and of the 
society of old friends, Mrs. Allen would reply : “We 
were all brothers and sisters then. When my son 
Turner was married, he said, ‘You have always 
given the other children a good wedding; I want 
you to do as well by me;’ and so we invited every- 
body in the village, and had as good a supper as 
could be got up.” 

True to the habits of a matron of the olden time, 
Mrs. Allen has always shown a delicate sense of 
propriety in her deportment and conversation. She 
looks back with some pride to the days of her belle- 
hood, and speaks occasionally of the sixteen offers 
received before she was eighteen; but, with her 
characteristic regard for decorum, tells of the reproof 
she once administered to one over-forward suitor. 
In the mountainous parts of Virginia, where car- 
riages were but little used, the men and women were 
accustomed to travel altogether on horseback. Miss 
Tate (afterwards Mrs. Allen) was one day in at- 
tendance at a funeral, after the conclusion of which 
the newly bereaved widower rode up to the side of 
her horse, and, to her extreme surprise, expressed a 





wish that she might be induced to consent to fill the 
place of the dear departed one whose mortal remains 
Kad just been laid in the grave. The young lady 
regarded him with astonishment and displeasure, 
and sternly forbade him to name that subject to her 
again under a year. Just a year from that day he 
proposed in due form, and was rejected ! 

Mrs. Allen is accustomed to express herself at all 
times in a manner so forcible and decisive, and at 
the same time with so much dignity, as to evince 
talent of no ordinary kind. Frequently her lan- 
guage rises almost to'the poetical, without the least 
design of ornamental expression. Speaking of a 
grandchild who was extremely cold in her manner, 
she said, “I loved her much, that is, all she would 
let me get at to love.” At another time, when a 
young mother, showing her little daughter, apolo- 
gized for the dirt on her hands, as she had been 
playing in a sand heap, the matron replied, “ It will 
do her no harm; there is always rain enough in 
God’s heavens to wash such clean ;” thus uncon- 
sciously using a figurative phrase nearly identical 
with the words of Shakspeare, a poet with whom 
she was by no means familiar. Being once asked 
if she had not reared a large family, she answered, 
“Oh no, I have only had seven children. I laid out 
to have no less than a dozen; but the granchildren 
left motherless, whom I have brought up, perhaps 
make out the number.” She has reared five of these, 
and has lived to see the third generation. 

There was a single piano in the settlement, owned 
by a Miss Clark, now Mrs. Kingsley; and seldom 
did she touch the keys without unexpected listeners. 
Often, as a shadow darkened the window, could she 
discern the form of a Potawattomie Indian, accom- 
panied perhaps by two or three squaws with their 
papooses. This patriarch of pianos is still extant, 
and stands as prim as ever upon its thin legs, a type, 
amongst the scores that have succeeded it, of a by- 
gone age, and representing something of the stately 
politeness and formal breeding of the ladies and 
gentlemen of its own date. 

Some, wi*h an obstinately rustic taste, seemed to 
prefer the rudest articles of furniture, used in the 
infancy of the settlement, to the modern improve- 
ments afterwards introduced. A housewife in 
Michigan, finding the men of her establishment too 
basy cleari» to lend her much aid, set about con- 
triving a press in which she could make cheese. 
She succeeded in making one in the corner of a 
rail fence ; and it was observed that, thrifty as she 
was, she could not be induced, without great reluc- 
tance, to exchange this press of her own contrivance 
for one of more pretensions, though adopted and 
praised by all her neighbors. 

Among the privations of the early settlers, not the 
least was the difficulty of hearing from the friends 
they had left at “the East.” Not only were the mails 
slow and uncertain, but the postage of a letter was 
twenty-five cents ; a fourth of a man’s pay for a hard 
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day’s work. So expensive a treat could not be often 
indulged in; and, accordingly, it seldom happened 
that more than one or two letters were exchanged 
in the course of a year by a single emigrant family. 

The burning of the prairies has often been de- 
scribed, and presented, in truth, a sight that might 
well fill an artist’s imagination. Sometimes, how- 
ever, accidents happened sad enough to mar the 
beauty of the spectacle. An enterprising and indus- 
trious young emigrant had built a comfortable house 
on prairie ground for himself and his sisters, one 
of whom had charge of it. One day, while she was 
alone, the brother being absent on business, she 
discovered that the grass was on fire, and that the 
devouring element was rapidly approaching. All 
her efforts were bert to keep it from the premises ; 
but, finding she could do nothing to check its pro- 
gress, and that the outhouses were in imminent 
danger, she ran to the door of her dwelling for her 
bonnet, threw in her apron also, which she pulled 
off hastily, from a woman’s instinctive impulse of 
neatness, and, without looking back, hurried to the 
nearest neighbors, some three miles off, for assist- 
ance. As soon as possible, she returned with help; 
but they were greeted by a melancholy sight. The 
burning of the grass, it was evident, had not ex- 
tended to the house; but the building was in flames, 
and past the hope of saving even an article of fur- 
niture. The poor girl then discovered that the fire 
must have originated from her apron, which proba- 
bly ecncealed a spark when she threw itin ; and thus 
she had the chagrin of knowing that her very eager- 
ness had been the means of depriving herself and 
family of the only shelter they could call their own. 

The mention of fire reminds us of another curious 
anecdote, recorded in the annals of Detroit. There 
was, at one time, a town ordinance that every house 
should be provided with a butt of water for use in 
case of fire, the owner being subject to a fine in case 
A widow whose neglect had been 
passed over several times by the inspectors, one day 
saw them coming on their usual errand, and, resolved 
that they should not have it to say they had found 
her cask empty, jumped into it herself. The strata- 
gem so pleased the men that, laughing heartily, 
they fetched water and filled the butt for her. 

Some other incidents, illustrative of the times, are 
mentioned by the old settlers. One tells how a large 
sleighing party went at night to Dexter, and how 
Judge Dexter figured as a seer, and told the fortunes 
of the company. They were very merry returning, 
though it was near morning, and intensely cold. A 
sudden breakdown took place, and one of the gentle- 
men was obliged to go back some distance to borrow 
an axe to repair the damage. Those left waiting, 
fearing that without some precaution they should 
perish with cold, spread the buffalo skins on the hard 
snow, and had a lively dance upon them; till the 
sleigh being mended, they returned to Ann Arbor 
without further hindrance. 


of disobedience. 





The inhabitants of Detroit may remember a re- 
markable old woman, Mrs. Chappel by name, a true 
“Betty O’Flanagan,” who followed in the rear of 
Wayne’s army before the last war, and afterwards 
kept pushing away from civilization. At the time 
my informant knew her, she kept a small tavern on 
the Pontiac turnpike, much resorted to by the young 
men of the town, it being just distant enough for a 
pleasant ride. As the hostess was very homely, they 
were accustomed to call her, in jest, “Old Mother 
Handsome ;” listening often to the reminiscences 
with which she was wont to interlard her prepara- 
tions for supper. When grumbling at the trouble 
given her, she would declare that she should have 
been better off had “Mad Anthony” lived. She 
would have been a fine character for a romance, and 
deserves more than a mere mention, as a representa- 
tive of the spirit of her day among the ruder class 
of settlers. 





MY MOTHER.—A DREAM. 
BY MARIE J, CLARE. 


“There is none 
Tn all this cold and hollow world— 
No fount of deep, strong, deathless love, 
Save that within a mother’s heart.”—HEMANS. 


I DREAMED that she lay dying— 
And none had power to save; 

Suns rose, suns set—methought I stood 
Above my mother’s grave. 


No heart was now with mine in life, 
Like hers beneath the clay ; 

No leving heart! and yet no tear 
Adown my cheek found way. 


An icy weight was at my breast— 
I gasped, convulsed, for breath ; 

The one I could worst spare from earth 
Lay in the arms of Death. 


Gone! gone! I madly raised my eyes, 
And cursed God high in Heaven; 

Cursed all things! for the Fiend that hour 
Had will to tempt me given. 


Then at my words grew black the skies— 
God’s heavens seemed shut from me! 
From the worn spirit’s depths went forth 

A cry of agony. 


“ Jessie, Jear Jessie,” said a voice— 
Ah! in what tones of bliss! 

“Wake, dearest! ’tis a fearful dream!” 
I turned to sister's kiss. 


Then stealing to my mother’s couch, 
I watched as she calmly slept, 

Until the morning stars looked on 
The quiet tears I wept. 


0 God! if thou decree that first 
Her heavenly crown be won, 

Give me to pray, with blessed trust, 
Thy holy will be done! 








THE PHANTOM OF THE WABASH. 


A BALLAD. 


BY WILLIAM E. GILMORE. 


“Taank God for this shelter to-night, 
And the fire so cheerful and warm! 
The snow falls fast, and bitter the blast; 

Didst ever see such a storm? 


* And Heaven wac kind to me,” 
Said the weary traveler, 


“That led my feet through the snow and sleet, 


To find thy cottage here.” 


Ay, indeed,” quoth the kindly host; 
“ Thou hast reason for gratitude : 
Hadst thou passed this, thy bed I wist 

Had been in the howling wood. 


“For the nearest roof to mine 
One must ride all day to see; 
And—nay, sit still! that scream so shrill 
Is no strange thing to me!” 


“God help us!” the traveler said; 
“Twas a dreadful sound to hear! 
Did it not seem far out in the stream? 

Some one is drowning, 1 fear.” 


“Nay! go not forth from the door, 
Lest thou wouldst see a sight 

Thou wilt try in vain to forget again, 
In the broad Wabash to-night.” 


“Now what is this fearful thing 
That I must not look upon?” 

“What Heaven has sent as punishment 
For a deed of murder done? 


“°Tis now a twelvemonth since 
To my door a stranger came ; 

And her xe led was his wife, he said— 
But I never learned his name. 


“ A stern and dark-browed man, 
While she was wondrous faiz; 

And, if his wife, ne’er in my li 
Saw I such ill-mated pair. 


“That night fell dark as this; 
The sky was overcast; 

The air was chill, but very still; 
The stream flowed smoothly past. 


“The wife turned deadly pale 
When thus the husband said— 
‘Our way is long, the urgence strong, 
To-night we must proceed.’ 


“T stood by the river's side 
Till the boat was out of sight; 

Then I heard a plash in the dark Wabash, 
And a bitter laugh that night! 


“The boat returned with him, 
But he spake not a word, 
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Save that his wife had lost her life 
By falling overboard. 


“T thought of the fiendish laugh, 
As we walked side by side, 

And could but fear he had murdered her— 
His young and lovely bride. 


“We sat by the fire again, 
But he showed no trace of grief; 
*Twas silly, he said, to weep for the dead, 
For life at the best is brief. 


“ He liked not my troubled look, 
And walked in the open air— 
A moment passed, and all aghast, 

I shook for very fear. 


“The sound thou heardst but now 
Was but a stifled moan, 

Were it compared with what I heard 
That night when he had gone. 


«“T rushed to the river’s side— 
0 God! what a sight to view! 
The broad Wabash was all aflash 
With flames of dismal hue. 


“ And the murdered woman’s head 
In the midst of the heatless blaze; 

Her tresses hung all dankly strung 
About her pallid face. 


“ Her cheeks so humid and cold, 
Her lips so thin and blue, 

Yea, even her eye one might descry 
Half shut and of stony hue. 


“When I could turn away, 
Lying prone upon the ground 
The murderer, half dead with fear, 
A crazed man, I found. 


“A babbling idiot since, 
He strays by the water-side, 
And every night appear the light 
And ghastly phantom bride. 


“Today, when I gave him food, 
He cried, with giggling glee, 

That to-night one year he'd wandered there, 
And the morrow would set him free.” 


Then up rose the traveler: 
“ Now I would see this sight; 
Pray, let us go amid the snow 
To the water’s side this night.” 


Together they went their way, 
"Mid the snow, to the Wabash side; 
The corpse of a man, all pallid and wan, 
They found by the foaming tide. 
Chilicothe, Ohio. 











FLORENCE SEFTON; OR, THE BORDER WARFARE. 


BY MISS B. GARTLAND. 


(Concluded from page 283.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE morning was fine and clear, after the rainy, 
dark night on which Florence Sefton had pleaded so 
unsuccessfully for her father’s life. It was about 
seven o’clock when an Irish servant at the fort en- 
tered the room in which Colonel Sefton had been 
confined since his arrest with a breakfast-tray, on 
which were coffee, toast, &c. ; he was likewise desired 
to tell the prisoner that the Rev. Mr. Norris, of the 
Episcopal Church at Lewistown, to which he be- 
longed, would visit him as soon as he had break- 
fasted. Dennis had advanced but a few paces into 
the apartment, when the sight of a beautiful girl 
seated on the side of the bed, and appearing as 
though the noise made by the unbarring of the door 
had awakened from sleep, had the effect of causing 
him to send forth a prolonged “ Wh-e-e-w !” accom- 
panied by the fall of the tray and the smash of 
china, which caused the sentry to enter, demanding, 
“ What is the matter ?” 

“By Saint Pathrick, sir, it is ony jist an ex- 
change of prisoners that has tuk place!” said Den- 
nis. 

The soldier looked with wonder at poor Florence— 
for it was she; then saying, “I must inform Gene- 
ral Van Rensselaer,” and causing the scattered frag- 
ments of the lost breakfast to be gathered up, he 
left the room with Dennis, barring it after him. 

It is almost needless to explain that the twenty 
minutes’ interview with her father, granted to Flo- 
rence, had been passed in disguising him in the 
cloak and one of the dresses she wore. She had 
read and heard of such a stratagem having some- 
times succeeded, and she determined, if her entrea- 
ties could not save his life, to try it. She could but 
fail; and perhaps would, had she not been so ably 
seconded by Alice. For some hours after the colo- 
nel had left the fort, she would, at every slight 
noise, assume the attitude of despondency that had 
succeeded so well in deceiving the officer when her 
father was going from the apartment; and it was 
not until near morning that she could persuade her- 
self of the certainty of his escape. Then she ar- 
ranged her dress and hair, and, throwing herself on 
the bed, slept soundly until roused from her slum- 
ber by the noise made in unbolting the door to ad- 
mit Dennis with the breakfast. A short time elapsed 
after the sentry had left her, when the door was 
again opened, and General Van Rensselaer entered, 
followed by the Rey. Mr. Norris. Florence rose. 
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“ Miss Sefton—madam !”’ exclaimed he, “do you 
know that you have drawn on your own head” 

“Any punishment you please to inflict, sanctioned 
by law, so that my father is saved. You cannot 
blame me, General Van Rensselaer, when you would 
not hear my prayer to save his life, if I had recourse 
to stratagem.” 

“You have placed me in a position, Miss Sefton,” 
he replied, “in which my honor may be impeached, 
by supposing that I was privy to his escape. Where 
so much treachery and so many traitors abound, it 
is hard to know who is true. Your father fled to the 
English fort at Queenstown, I suppose ?” 

“ He did,” replied Florence. 

“ Pursuit is out of the question, then,” he said. 

“ But, my dear general,” said Mr. Norris, eager to 
assist poor Florence, “you cannot suppose any one 
would dare to doubt your honor? No, no, believe 
me, that will not be. And surely you cannot, with 
your kind and noble heart, blame this dear child for 
aiding her father to escape an ignominious death ; 
and you will not detain her from her home ?” 

“The manner of this escape must first be strictly 
inquired into,” replied the general ; “and the lady 
must please tell me if there were any traitors in the 
fort who aided her plot ?” 

“None, none, General Van Rensselaer! As I 
hope to go to Heaven, there was none!” said Flo- 
rence, eager to save the innocent from suspicion. 
“The plot, as you call it, originated with myself. 
My maid and my father’s servants were my only 
assistants; and they only obeyed my orders,” she 
added, fearful lest they might suffer, if taken. 

After a pause of some minutes, the general said— 

“You must excuse me, Miss Sefton, if I detain 
you some time longer as a prisoner.” And, taking 
the clergyman with him, he withdrew. 

Two dreary hours passed heavily by, when Mr. 
Norris returned, a smile brightening his venerable 
face, as he said to Florence— 

“The general has given me permission, Miss Sef- 
ton, to take you to Sefton Hill in my gig, if you will 
grant me that pleasure.” 

Florence thanked him warmly ; then throwing a 
large cashmere shawl—that she had worn beneath 
her cloak the previous night—over her head, she 
accompanied him, and, in a short time, was again at 
home. 

We must now follow the colonel in his flight. 
Florence had informed him where the boat awaited 
him; and, when the carriage had arrived opposite 
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to where she lay, he left it, and divesting himself 
of the cloak, bonnet, and dress in which he was dis- 
guised, he was soon safely seated in the boat, which 
Thornton and Minesto began to row across the 
stream, with as little noise as possible. As we ob- 
served before, the night was dark and rainy, which 
favored their escape. As they approached the shore 
near the English fort, they were challenged by a 
sentinel with, “Who goes there?” Colonel Sefton 
had scarcely pronounced the word “ A friend,” when 
the report of a musket was heard, and he fell back 
with a groan, feebly exclaiming, “ I am wounded !” 
Thornton immediately began to call out, at the top 
of his voice, “ Hollo! don’t fire no more, you kill 
Colonel Seffim!” By this time they had reached 
the shore, and the soldier stepped dewn, demanding 
“who they were ?” 

“It is Colonel Seffim,” repeated Thornton. “He 
jis ’seaped from de ’Merican general, and is come 
ober to de English.” 

The report of the piece had raised an alarm, and 
many now came running from the fort to know the 
cause, and among them was Sir Edgar Lee himself, 
who, when he found it was Colonel Sefton, and that 
he was badly wounded, expressed great anxiety and 
was all attention. He had him immediately re- 
moved into the fort; a surgeon was soon in attend- 
ance, who extracted only some of the charge, for it 
was a heavy one. His opinion was that he might 
linger some time, but that his recovery was impos- 
sible. The sentinel, when examined, said “that he 
did not hear any reply to his challenge.” The fact 
was, the wind was high, and in a contrary direction, 
which might haye prevented him from hearing the 
reply, even had he not drank more than his usual 
quantum. 

Sir Edgar Lee, though he felt sincerely sorry for, 
and sympathized deeply with his wounded guest, 
yet could not help feeling pleasure in the thought 
that the accident would be the means of bringing 
Florence to the fort, as he could not doubt but that, 
when she heard of her father’s dangerous situation, 
she would come to him without delay. The Indian 
and Thornton re-crossed the river as noiselessly as 
they had crossed it, with orders not to go where 
Miss Sefton would see them, or to let her know what 
had occurred, 

It was only an hour after Florence had reached 
her home, under the protection of the minister, when 
a boat might have been seen, with a white flag, cross- 
ing from the English to the American fort. There 
was an officer seated in it, beside the two men who 
rowed it. He was sent with information to General 
Van Rensselaer of the dangerous condition of Colo- 
nel Sefton, and a request that he would permit his 
daughter to come to him. Of course, humanity for- 
bade a refusal. The officer proceeded to Sefton Hill, 
and, though the intelligence was broken to Florence 
by Mies Aylmer—to whom he first imparted it—in 
the tenderest manner, yet it was a great shock. She, 
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however, prepared herself directly to accompany 
him ; and, notwithstanding Mary’s pressing entreaty 
to be allowed to accompany her, she refused, telling 
her that Henry, at his return—which, not knowing 
of the accident that had happened him, they looked 
for hourly—would only be the more distressed if 
she was thus to put herself in the power of the ene- 
my; that the tidings he would hear would be sor- 
rowful enough, without having that pang added to 
them. “She would take only her faithful Alice 
with her.” And, hearing that Minesto and Thorn- 
ton had now come, she thought that Caleb, with 
them and three other men on the place, would ren- 
der it secure, more especially as the American fort 
was so near. Pressing Mary to her heart, and tak- 
ing an affectionate leave of the good housekeeper 
and servants, she was assisted into the carriage with 
Alice by the officer, and, in a brief time, was at the 
side of her father’s bed. 

The meeting between Colonel Sefton and his 
daughter we shall not attempt to describe ; it was 
painfully affecting. We will only say that the most 
devoted and tender care was lavished on him by 
Florence, who seldom left his room, except to take 
the rest and relaxation that were absolutely needed 
to support her strength. It was only on such occa- 
sions that Colonel Sir Edgar Lee had an opportunity 
of seeing her, as the surgeon had forbidden visitors, 
or anything that would cause excitement in the 
room of the patient. These occasions he would 
watch for, until it became perfectly annoying. She 
could not take a short walk, accompanied by Alice, 
which her father would insist upon her doing, with- 
out being intruded on by Sir Edgar. If, after leav- 
ing her apartment, she retired to a small parlor, 
which had been assigned to her use, he would find 
some excuse for entering, and almost compel her to 
listen to his protestations of love and adoration. 
All this rendered her life very wretched. But a 
ray of hope now cheered the gloom which had sur- 
rounded her for the first two weeks of her residence 
at the fort: the surgeon thought it possible her fa- 
ther might recover. This assurance nerved Florence 
to bear all her trials with more resignation and 
hopefulness, 

We must now return to Howell Meredith. He, 
with his trusty follower, Gotlieb Pretz, had arrived 
at Fort Detroit safely, by avoiding places where 
they thought it was likely they would meet any 
party belonging to the enemy. It was on the night 
of the fifteenth of August they reached it. All day 
the British under General Brock had opened a 
heavy cannonade upon the town from the opposite 
bank of the river, but with little execution. Cap- 


tain Meredith reported his return to General Hull, 
who ordered him to be admitted. 

“Well, sir,” said he, very abruptly, “where are 
the dispatches from headquarters in answer to my 
first, which, I suppose, must have arrived at Lewis. 
town about the same time you reached there ?” 
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“ They had not yet arrived, your excellency,” said 
Howell. “ But General Van Rensselaer desired me 
to say he would forward them the moment they 
came.” 

“ And why did you not wait until they did come, 
as was your duty to do, sir?” said the old officer, in 
a stern tone. 

“ Because I knew we were on the eve of a battle, 
and I hope a glorious victory, your excellency, and 
I did not wish to be absent from my post.” 

“Your conduct,” he replied, “deserves arrest ; 
but, in consideration of the motive’—and a slight 
sneer curled his lip—* it shall be overlooked. You 
may retire, sir.” 

Howell did retire, with his suspicions of treason 
more confirmed. 

Brightly the beams of the inorning’s sun danced 
on the blue waters of the Detroit, as the army under 
General Brock crossed that stream, the scarlet uni- 
form, with its bright gilt buttons, worn by the sol- 
diers, with the golden epaulettes, the waving, grace- 
ful feathers, and silken sashes of the officers, and the 
fine manly forms, with but few exceptions, of both, 
contrasted fearfully with the savages who filled the 
boats in the rear, with the horrid war paint render- 
ing their visages so hideous, and the glittering 
tomahawks and scalping-knives which they bere, to 
say nothing of the almost demoniac yells they set 
up on reaching the American shore—all which would 
almost cause you to believe that they were, indeed, 
infernal spirits clothed in flesh, instead of poor igno- 
rant Indians, to whom the white man had taught 
his vices, and then bribed to slay and massacre his 
white brethren. 

“The British soldiers, on landing, formed them- 
selves in close column twelve deep. The Americans 
were advantageously disposed to receive them. The 
militia and volunteers were so stationed as to flank 
the enemy, the regulars defended the fort, and two 
twenty-four pounders, charged with grape-shot, were 
so planted as to sweep the whole British line.”* 
Howell, by the side of his brave regiment, surveyed 
the approach of the enemy. Silently, and apparent- 
ly without fear, they came on, as he thought, to cer- 
tain death, and that fathers, husbands, sons, and 
brothers would be wept for in a far-off land by many 
a bright eye and many an aching heart. They had 
now advanced until within some hundred yards of 
the American lines, and his eye moistened as the 
idea presented itself to his mind of the mangled 
heap of dead and dying that would, in a few mi- 
nutes, replace that moving mass of life, strength, 
and courage. There was a deep, solemn silence; 
every American that stood there expecting to hear 
the roar of the artillery instantly. At this moment, 
a touch on his arm caused Howell to turn. 

“Captain Meredith,” said Lazy O’Lear, “ you are 
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requested by his excellency, General Hull, to order 
your men to retire into the fort.” 

“ What!” ejaculated Howell. 
by this hoax at such a time ?” 

The sergeant moved further off, and then said— 

“ They are the general’s orders, sir.” 

In an instant, Howell, observing Hull near the 
fort, with several officers round him, was by bis side. 

“ General,” said he, forgetting, in his excitement, 
to salute his superior officer—“ general, your mes- 
senger has, I believe, mistaken your orders; will 
you please give them to me yourself?” 

“Yes, sir,” he replied. “Order your men into 
the fort. It would be madness to resist,” continued 
he, turning to the officers near him; “those red 
devils would tomahawk and scalp every man in the 
fort. I have certain information that Brock has 
sworn they should. For what do you wait, sir?” 
said he to Howell, as the soldiers sullenly and in- 
dignantly were marching past them. “To your 
post, and conduct your men into the fort.” 

“Never! so help me Heaven, never!” replied 
Howell. “I will never be a party to treason or 
cowardice !” 

Hull grew white with rage. He half drew his 
sword, then replaced it, saying, in a voice of forced 
calmness— 

“You would raise a sedition, young gentleman, 
would you? You will deliver your sword to Colonel 
Romney, who will see you conducted to the guard- 
house a prisoner.” He then entered the fortress; 
the officers who had been expostulating with him 
followed, with the exception of Romney. 

Howell, burning with indignation and contempt, 
was loosening his sword-belt, when that officer said 
to him— 

“Captain Meredith, I will never take from a 
brave man his sword; nor will I send you to the 
guard-house. The enemy approach—fly! There 
is my horse. Tell Van Rensselaer I fear we are 
betrayed.” And he disappeared, 

There was no time to lose, the English were close 
at hand, and Howell, vaulting into the saddle, set 
spurs to the noble stced, and he flew like the wind. 
Several pieces were fired after him, and a ball en- 
tered the fleshy part of his arm, causing a painful, 
though not a dangerous wound. He kept his horse 
at a full gallop for several miles, when, finding he 
was not pursued, he dismounted and bound up his 
wounded arm with his handkerchief, as it had bled 
pretty freely. On casting his eyes back to the fort, 
he saw a white flag waving from its walls. “The 
old cowardly traitor!” said he to himself; “ it is 
shameful!” He now traveled more slowly. As he 
was obliged, for his greater security, to avoid ob- 
servation, he took the most unfrequented roads, 
going south towards Ohio. He rode all day, and, 
at nightfall, stopped at a comfortable farmhouse. 
He was much fatigued; but the people were very 


“What mean you 
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kind, dressed his wound as well as they could, and 
sent one of their boys for a surgeon, who lived at a 
short distance, who extracted the ball, which gave 
him much relief. Howell soon found they were true 
Americans. There was no man on the place but the 
old grandfather and his three grandsons, of the ages 
of sixteen, fourteen, and twelve; his son, their fa- 
ther, was at Fort Detroit; and, when they heard 
Howell’s tale, both the old man and his son’s wife 
expressed much grief and anger. After a good sup- 
per, Howell retired to a nice, clean bed, and slept 
soundly, notwithstanding his wound and the excit- 
ing events of the day. 

He was greatly surprised, on descending from his 
chamber in the morning, to see Gotlieb Pretz busily 
engaged in constructing a squirrel-trap for the 
youngest boy. To Captain Meredith’s questions as 


“No,” replied Ashman; “my ‘ squaw’ don’t make 
such things. So hand it here, and take your change,” 
offering him the money. 

But Minesto still continued to examine it. While 
this was passing, a customer, who appeared to know 
Ashman, had entered the shop, and, looking at the 
pouch, said— 

“It is, indeed, mighty fine! 
some of the Ingins, I suppose ?” 

“No; it was given to me by my friend, Sergeant 
Lazy O’Lear. Let me see,” said he, pausing, as if try- 
ing to remember, “it is three—yes—nearly four years 
ago, since he made me a present of it. It was 
worked by some of the Ingins, I suppose, as it was 
a red skin who gave it to him, he told me, for some 
kind office he had done him.” 

Minesto lost not a word; but, when Ashman had 

luded, observed, still holding up the pouch— 


You got it from 





to “how he had escaped ?” he gave a long a t, 
which we may perhaps relate at a future time; at 
present, the reader must excuse us. We will merely 
say that he did escape, or he would not have been 
there. To Howell's question of “how he had traced 
him so accurately ?” he replied— 

“Why, capt’in, you don’t s’pose I lived so ‘ong in 
old Kentue’, and larnt nothin’? I kin foller a trail 
of ither horse or man as well as any red skin that 
ever carried a scalpin’-knife.” 

After breakfast, when they were about leaving, 
Howell remembered that Gotlieb had no horse, and 
he was much pleased when the old farmer consented 
to dispose of one, not a very swift, but still a tole- 
rably good animal. They still kept a southerly di- 
rection, Captain Meredith’s intention being to enter 
Ohio, keeping as closely as consisted with safety 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie, until he 
should judge it safe to take a boat for Buffalo, from 
whence he could soon arrive at Lewistown. 


CHAPTER IX. 


We must now retrograde a little in our story. The 
reader will remember our having related that Lazy 
O’Lear’s stock and trade of hardware had been pur- 
chased by his friend, Red Ashman. It so happened, 
after the trusty sergeant had left Lewistown for De- 
troit, after having betrayed Colonel Sefton, that 
Minesto, wishing to purchase some fishing-hooks, 
went into the shop now kept by Ashman. After 
sclecting as many as he wanted, he offered a fifty 
cent piece in payment. Ashman took it, and, open- 
ing a drawer which was placed under the counter, 
in looking for change, he drew it very far out. The 
quick eye of the Indian perceived a small pouch in 
it, very gayly embroidered with the stained quills 
of the porcupine. He reached over, and, taking it 


in hie hand, held it up before him, saying— 
“Handsome! good! 
make it for him, eh ?” 


The white man’s squaw 











“White man sell? Minesto will buy. How 
much ?” 

“Well, I don’t care to sell it; but, since you have 
taken such a notion to it, you may have it for a 
dollar.” 

“ One dollar,” repeated the Indian—*“ one dollar. 
Minesto bring to-morrow.” He then laid it down, 
and left the shop. 

Early the next morning, he took his fishing-tackle, 
and, repairing to that part of the river where he 
usually caught the most fish, Minesto threw his line 
in the ater, and had already taken one or two fine 
fish, when he observed the same man he had met in 
Ashman’s shop approaching, evidently prepared for 
fishing. He advanced laughing, and asked the 
Indian “if fish were plenty ;” and, on receiving an 
answer in the affirmative, he laid down his rod, 
and seated himself on the stump of a tree, as if to 
rest. 

“T was telling Ashman, after you had left his 
shop yesterday,” said he, “that I thought you were 
the same Indian who came to the sign of the King 
George, in Queenstown, about four years ago, when 
I was barkeeper there. I remember well, it was 
the very day I left to go to New York, and Mr. 
Lazy O’Lear came in just before you, and told me 
how that he wanted to cure an Ingin of drinking 
brandy, that you were a fine feller, and he thought 
it a pity you should become a draunkard—he be- 
longs to meetin’, Mr. Lazy O’Lear does, and is 
very pious; so he wanted me to do a good deed, and 
to put some powder, that he gave me in a paper, 
into the liquor when you asked me for it, and it 
would make you hate brandy all your life. So I 
put it in, ’eause I knowed that he wouldn't give you 
anything to hurt you. And soI thought I ’d just 
ask you if you do hate brandy now, or if you ever 
drink any?” 

During this long explanation, Minesto had stood 
leaning with his back to a large tree; the line, 
which waa in the water when the stranger appeared, 


$ still remained there, the tip of the rod resting on 
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the shore; the handle ‘he appeared to hold uncon- 
sciously. He was standing a few feet in front of the 
man, and a statue could not have appeared more 
motionless while he was speaking, and, were it not 
for an expression of triumph which lighted his dark 
eye, he might have been taken for one. 

“ Did it really make you hate brandy ?” continued 
the stranger, not receiving an immediate answer. 

“ Minesto does not drink fire-water now,” returned 
the Indian, calmly. “It is not good for the red 
man; it makes him a fool, that his enemies may 
laugh.” 

“Well, then,” said his questioner, springing up, 
“T’m glad that it had a good effect; and, for that 
kind turn I done for you, you must now show me 
where you get your bait.” 

Minesto pointed to the place, some paces farther 
down; and, after having caught some six or eight 
largo fish, he left his companion and took his way te 
Lewistown, where he soon disposed of them; then 
repairing to Ashman’s, he laid down his dollar, and 
received the pouch. 

He had now found out that which, in seeking to 
discover, had for nearly four years kept him from 
his tribe and friends. He felt joyful and elated at 
the discovery; for the certainty of revenge is the 
sweetest moment of an Indian’s existence. Lazy 
O’Lear was the robber and would-be murderer. It 
was, indeed, so. Our readers will recollect that, on 
the day the pic-nie party discovered Minesto in the 
wood, he came down from an opposite direction in- 
quiring for Colonel Sefton. He had that morning, 
after having had the liquor of his intended victim 
drugged, traced him to the wood, where he saw him 
lie down. From where he stood, he could likewise 
see the party of the Seftons and Merediths coming 
to the valley. The thought crossed his mind of his 
having a message from Captain Henry to Colonel 
Sefton, stating “that he would be at Sefton Hill 
that night ;” and he thought this a favorable oppor- 
tunity to prevent any suspicion of his having perpe- 
trated the deed he intended to commit, by coming 
an opposite way from that where the Indian lay; 
and, after he had seen the colonel, taking the road 
to Queenstown, which he followed until he was cer- 
tain he was out of sight. He then took a circuitous 
path, which brought him again to the wood; when, 
after gazing some time on Minesto, he began to try 
to extract the pouch, in which was the money ho 
had received that morning from a New York mer- 
chant for his skins, and which was placed in a sort 
of bag or pocket made in his blanket; but he did 
not find this an easy task, as the Indian was lying 
upon it. After several vain attempts to draw the 
blanket from under him, Minesto moved, and: partly 
opened his eyes. Lazy O’Lear immediately, in his 
fear of being discovered, drew his pistol, and shot 
him, as he thought, dead. The report at first 
alarmed him, lest it should bring some one to the 
spot; but soon he felt reassured, and conjectured 
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rightly that it would be thought, by those who should 
hear it, to proceed from some hunter. He now 
made another attempt, and was successful, possess- 
ing himself of the pouch. He retraced his steps, 
and returned to Queenstown. 

It is not likely that he would have been so im- 
prudent as to give it to Ashman, had not the In- 
dians been in the habit of bringing such to Lewis- 
town to sell; nor could Minesto have known it at 
sight, had it not been a figure, which he himself had 
arranged by cutting out from pictures, which had 
been given to him, an otter and buffalo, surrounded 
by the flowers he best liked in them, and giving 
them to his sister to work for him. Minesto had 
never liked Lazy O’Lear; but that it was he who had 
attempted to murder and had robbed him, never 
occurred to his mind. It was but a few days pre- 
vious to the visit Howell paid to Sefton Hill that he 
had made the discovery. His thoughts now were 
bent on revenge. He did not intend to follow O’Lear 
to Detroit; he would wait his time. 

In the mean while, the news of the disgraceful 
capitulation, by which the whole territory of Michi- 
gan was given up to the British by its cowardly 
governor, with the fort and the brave men he com- 
manded, who were made prisoners of war, spread 
through the Union, and excited universal indigna- 
tion. It, in a manner, left the whole western fron- 
tier exposed to the enemy, and their dreadful allies, 
the Indians. It had also the effect of rendering the 
inhabitants and British on their border more dar- 
ing ; indeed, the war on the frontier now seemed to 
partake of all the horrors of a civil one. On both 
sides of the border the militia were in service, and 
there was scarcely a house, village, or town,. on 
either side of the Niagara, which was not destroyed 
by one party or the other, or the scene of some 
skirmish. Fathers fought against their daughters’ 
husbands, neighbor against neighbor, all ties of 
kindred and friendship were severed, and the con- 
test seemed to be carried on with more hatred and 
rancor than if it was between utter strangers. 

Shortly before this dreadful state of things, Lieu- 
tenant Sefton returned to Lewistown. He was still 


obliged to wear his arm in a sling, Grief and mor- 


tification, at Mary’s recital of all that had taken 
place during his absence, filled his heart, though 
she tried to soften it as much as possible. They had 
no means of hearing anything from Florence or the 
colonel; and, as Henry was still unable to use the 
arm that he had broken, when thrown by his horse, 
and was yet weak from the effects of his late illness, 
General Van Rensselaer, who had received him 
most kindly, gave him a furlough until he would be 
able to bear arms, and advised him to conduct Miss 
Aylmer, as speedily as possible, to New York, where 
she would be in safety. Henry, who loved his sister 
tenderly, and now, if possible, more than ever, felt 
much grieved at being obliged to leave without 
hearing anything from her or his father; but, even 
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did he remain, in his present eondition, he could 
afford her no assistance, and he would only endanger 
the safety of Mary. They were, accordingly, pri- 
vately married in the Episcopal Church of Lewis- 
town, by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Norris, and imme- 
diately set off for New York. 

During all these transactions, Caleb and Thornton 
had not been idle. After Colonel Sefton’s flight, 
they had talked over the state of affairs, and what 
might probably take place, and the result was that, 
in the lewer part of Mr. Meredith’s garden, they had 
dug a hole, or, more properly, a cellar, in which the 
plate and most valuable articles of both Sefton Hill 
and Arcadia were deposited, in large boxes, packed 
with wool, cotton, and tow, to preserve them from 
the damp. They then placed a layer of boards over 
them, some few feet below the surface of the ground, 
and then filled up the cavity with mould, which they 
covered with sods. This had been done under the 
direction of Miss Aylmer before Henry’s arrival. 
Mr. Meredith had been suffering much from gout, 
and, even had he wished, could not have visited 
Lewistown. It was Henry’s intention to place his 
bride under his protection and that of his wife, and, 
as soon as he regained his strength, to return to the 
army. 

September was drawing to a close, when Howell 
Meredith and Gotlieb reached the fort. Captain 
Meredith had much to listen to that was distressing ; 
but that which wrung his heart was the situation of 
Florence in the enemy’s camp, and his proud rival’s 
power. Preparations were now being made for an 
attack on Queenstown, in which none took a more 
active part than Howell. It appeared to him as if 
they might be made far more expeditiously, and as 
if the day on which they were to make the assault 
would never arrive. 

And wearily and sadly had the days passed to 
Florence Sefton since the surgeon, who had raised 
her hopes by thinking it possible her father might 
recover, was compelled, in answer to her repeated 
inquiries, to say that, unless a ball, which had 
lodged in his side, could be extracted, there was no 
hope of his living much longer, and that the opera- 
tion would be attended with considerable danger. 
The agony Colonel Sefton now endured caused him 
to decide on having it performed; and, though he 
had never been a selfish man, yet his sufferings were 
so great that he would often forget what his daugh- 
ter had endured for his sake, and reproach her that 
“she had not accepted the proposals of Sir Edgar 
Lee, which would have prevented all the misfor- 
tunes that had occurred.” Though Florence felt 


this injustice keenly, yet she would try to soothe 
him, by kindness and attention, into a better mood, 
in which she generally succeeded, when he would 
regret his unkindness, beg her to forgive him, ca- 
ress and call her his dear child, and the preserver 
of his life. 

The operation was performed, and, as the surgeon 
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feared, he sank under it; the great loss of blood 
was too much for him in his weak state. Taking 
Florence’s hand in his own, he said, feebly— 

“Bless you, my sweet, my noble child! You 
have your father’s consent to wed Howell Meredith. 
I am sorry that I opposed it. Tell Henry I bless 
him and Mary.” And, in a few moments, he ex- 
pired. 

Florence’s grief was intens. ; she had loved her 
father with an heartfelt, deep, devoted love. She 
was carried from his chamber insensible ; and it was 
some days before Alice could persuade her to take 
sufficient nourishment to support nature. Sir Edgar 
Lee was unremitting in his inquiries and attentions ; 
every dainty was procured that could tempt her ap- 
petite ; and he requested Alice to tell Miss Sefton 
“her father had been interred in the burial-ground 
of the Episcopal Church at Queenstown, and every 
respect paid to his memory, and that anything and 
everything in the fort was at her command.” 

After Florence had recovered from the first shock 
occasioned by her father’s death, she began to think 
of her own situation, and of requesting Sir Edgar 
to permit her to return to her friends. She had 
heard nothing from Howell nor Henry since she 
had entered the British fort, and was extremely 
anxious on account of both. He had several times 
requested to be admitted, and she told Alice the 
next time he came to ask him in, and to remain 
herself in the apartment, which she did. Sir Edgar 
thought he had never seen Florence look so incom- 
parably lovely. Her deep mourning contrasted 
finely with the alabaster fairness of her skin. She 
had become somewhat paler and thinner; but, if 
her beauty was less dazzling, it was more touching, 
at least so thought her suitor. He advanced bow- 
ing, and, with a look meant to express deep sympa- 
thy, “hoped he had the pleasure of seeing Miss 
Sefton recovering from her indisposition, and the 
grief in which he participated with her.” Florence 
replied that “she felt better; thanked him for all 
his kindness and attention to her father, and re- 
quested, as she had nothing now to detain her at the 
fort, that he would permit her, with Alice, to return 
to her friends.” Lee’s brow grew dark, though 
he endeavored to smooth it, and affect a look of 
surprise at what he heard. 

“Why, surely, Miss Sefton,” said he, “you can- 
not mean what you say, when you know it was your 
dear father’s wish that I should have the happiness, 
the unspeakable happiness, of being your protector 
for life. No, no, my dear girl, that is a hope that I 
cannot resign. And,” continued he, seeing that 
Florence was about to interrupt him, “it is upon 
this very subject that I wished to speak to you. 
You will not, I hope, my sweet Florence, deem me 
precipitate or indecorous, so soon after the death of 
your dear father, to propose that our marriage take 
place in a few days at farthest. This gloomy fort 
is no place for so fair a being, and it is my wish to 
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convey you from it as soon es possible. General 
Sir Isaac Brock has appointed me as messenger, 
with dispatches to England, and another officer takes 
my command here; then, my lovely’—— 

“Stop, Sir Edgar Lee!” interrupted Florence, 
who, pale as a marble statue, had sat listening to 
him. “Stop; I cannot hearken to language of this 
kind addressed to me by you. I have already told 
you that I never will be your wife. Ihave appealed 
to your generosity, and told you also that I was the 
affianced wife of another; I have begged of you, as 
a nobleman and as a gentleman, to desist from this 
persecution, for so I consider it; but all in vain. 
Now hear me, Sir Edgar, when I solemnly assure 
you that no power on earth shall ever compel me to 
give my hand to a man I consider void of every 
gentlemanly principle, and that I never will be your 
wife.” 

Sir Edgar Lee had turned red and white alter- 
nately, while Florence spake. When she had 
finished, he rose, saying, in rather a sarcastic tone— 

“You will excuse my differing from you, Miss 
Sefton, when J solemnly assure you that, in less than 
a fortnight, you will be my wife!” Then, bowing, 
he left the apartment. 

When he was gone, Florence burst into tears, 
which she indulged for some moments; then, re- 
proaching herself for her weakness, she entered her 
chamber and implored the protection of Him who 
can deliver from all evil, and who is a sure refuge 
in distress, pouring balm on the agonized heart when 
it eries to Him for merey; and Florence felt it to 
be so. 

On the thirteenth of October, a few days after Sir 
Fdgar had visited Florence, an alarm was given that 
the Americans were in motion, preparing to cross 
the river and attack the town and fort. All was 
bustle and preparation. One thousand of our men, 
led on by Colonel Van Rensselaer, crossed the Ni- 
agara in open boats, the English pouring a heavy 
fire on them as they approached; but on they came, 
swiftly and fearlessly, and effected a landing. Van 
Rensselaer led on his men to the attack, and, in the 
onset, was wounded. He was conveyed to the boats. 
Colonel Scott then, with his brave regiment, pressed 
forward to the assault of the fortress under a galling 
fire. They were repulsed, and driven back. Again 
they rushed on after their noble leader, and a breach 
was effected. 

“Captain Meredith,” said Colonel Scott, who had 
observed the daring and bravery which he displayed, 
“carry that breach for me. I leave it to you.” 
The colonel had directed his own attention to an- 
other point of attack. 

“On, my brave fellows!” cried Howell, “on! 
Think of the honor of your country; think of De- 
troit, and redeem that honor!” 

The men replied with a shout, as he led to the 
breach, where the conflict was fierce and bloody. 
Hand to hand—for they fought now with the bayo- 
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net—they encountered the enemy, who were driven 
back with great slaughter, and an entrance effected. 
At the same time, Colonel Scott had made and car- 
ried a breach in a different part. The fort was 
taken, and the British surrendered at discretion. 

During the conflict, Florence had remained with 
Alice in her apartment. The cries of the assailants, 
the roar of artillery, and the crash of falling walls, 
with the shouts of the victors, they heard distinctly. 
But who were the victors? that was the question. 
Poor Florence’s heart beat tumultuously when she 
heard a well-known voice—a voice that seemed to 
proceed from one possessed of the lungs of a Stentor 
—cry, “Hurrah! free trade and sailors’ rights! 
Down with the Britishers!” It was Gotlieb Pretz; 
she could not be mistaken; and she knew Howell 
must be there, or his faithful follower would not. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and 
Sir Edgar Lee rushed in. Seeing a large shawl on 
the sofa, he seized it, and, throwing it around Flo- 
rence, he said— 

“Come, Miss Sefton ; this place is no longer safe 
for you.” 

“Any place where my countrymen are is safe for 
me. I will not go!” she replied. 

“You shall not choose !” said he, catching her up 
in his arms. 

“ Alice! Alice!” cried Florence, “save me !’ 

Sir Edgar had reached the door; and, as Alice 
flew after her mistress, whom he grasped firmly with 
one arm, he put her back with the other, closed the 
door, and, drawing the bolt on the outside, flew with 
his fair burden through an.entry that led to a private 
door in the rear of the fort, of which he had the key, 
and through which he passed; and, as it shut with 
a spring lock, he was not detained by having to 
fasten it, or apprehensive of pursuit from that side. 
He took his way along the Niagara, but at some 
distance up from the stream, the fort itself serving 
to shield him trom being seen, as the combat had 
raged chiefly in the front and northern side of the 
fortress. He continued this path for about half a 
mile, when, descending a small hill, at the foot of 
which the river took a bend, nearly hidden from the 
fort, he stopped, and two men leaped from a boat on 
its waters, and advanced to meet him. 

“Ts all ready ?” said Sir Edgar. 

“ All, your lordship,” replied the shorter of the 
two. “And I’ve got my trusty friend, Ashman, to 
help me row.” 

“Very well, Mr. Lazy O’Lear. In, in, and row 
for your lives; there is no tjme to lose,” said he, 
seating himself, with the now insensible girl, in the 
boat. 

Florence had continued to call for help while they 
were in the fort; but, when she felt herself conveyed 
away from it, she knew not whither, and so com- 
pletely in the power of Sir Edgar, her senses left 
her. 

In the mean time, Howell, the moment that an 
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entrance was effected, and the victory sure, had 
flown through the fort, seeking in every room for 
Florence. At length, he came to the one in which 
Alice was confined, and the door of which she was 
vainly endeavoring to open. He unbolted it, and, 
seeing Alice, an exclamation of joy burst from his 
lips, as he was now certain of having found Flo- 
rence. 

“ Where is Miss Sefton? Where is Florence ?” 
said he. 

“He has carried her off, Captain Meredith. Sir 
Edgar Lee has forced her away with him,” she said, 
weeping; then, observing the blood oozing from 
under the sleeve of his uniform, she continued, 
“ But you are wounded !” 

He had, indeed, been wounded with the thrust of 
a bayonet, and in the same arm in which he had 
been shot when fleeing from Detroit. It is a vulgar 
saying that “ misfortunes seldom come singly ;” and 
Howell, having been wounded twice in the same 
arm, seemed to prove the truth of the proverb. He 
paid no attention to Alice’s remark of his being 
wounded, but rushed out, and along the same entry 
through which Sir Edgar had passed, and reached 
the outer door, which, though furnished with heavy 
bolts, and was of great thickness, was now only 
fastened by its spring lock. Gotlieb Pretz, who had 
followed Howell in his search through the fort, now 
appeared, and, having a hatchet in his belt, soon 
severed the lock from the door. They followed the 
path in the direction of the river, and, when they 
had reached the emall hill we have before spoken of, 
plainly saw the boat containing the fugitives. There 
was no other boat near in which they could pursue 
them ; and, as Howell, almost frantic, ran along the 
bank, followed by Gotlieb, he suddenly stopped, 
“Good Heavens, the whirlpool !” he exclaimed, and 
bounded forward to throw himself into the stream. 
He could not see her perish without trying to rescue 
her; but Gotlieb caught him, and, struggling to 
keep him back, saying— 

“Don’t be so foolish, capt’in, as to throw away 
your life for a gal. You can’t swim with your 
wounded arm; and, if you could, there ’s no how 
you could save her. But stop,” he continued, “I 
see the Ingin. If anybody on airth can save her, 
he can.” 

This arrested Hovwell’s attention, and, looking in 
the direction pointed out by Gotlieb, saw the black 
head of Minesto occasionally appear above the sur- 
face of the water. 

“There ’s narer an otter that ever swum in wa- 
ter can keep up with that red skin; and, as for 
stayin’ under water, you ’d think sometimes that he 
was a takin’ a nap at the bottom of the river,” said 
Gotlieb. 

Howell continued to advance some paces, looking, 
with an agony that cannot be described, on the dan- 
ger of her in whom his whole heart was centered. 

Those in the boat had seen their peril, and were 
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now making ineffectual attempts to alter her course. 
A moment more, she had entered the fatal circle, 
and was whirled round with almost the velocity of 
lightning. Florence, a few moments before, had 
recovered from her insensibility, and, seeing Howell, 
she stretched out her arms to him, calling wildly for 
aid. This was too much for the young officer; he 
made a spring forward, and fell fainting on the 
sward. Loss of blood—for his wound was still bleed. 
ing—and the anguish he endured, had overcome 
him. The boat had now described about half of a 
second circle, when her course was arrested. A 
swarthy form had risen, as if by enchantment, from 
the water, and, holding the boat with almost the 
strength of an Hercules with one hand, while from 
the other a glittering battleaxe descended and clove 
the skull of the unfortunate Lazy O’Lear nearly in 
two. “A great brave strikes not twice !” said Mi- 
nesto; and, before we can relate it, throwing the 
axe in the stream, he had caught Florence in his 
arms, saying, “The Yenghese chief can tell the 
great cave spirit that Minesto sends him the pale- 
faced robber!” He let go his hold on the boat, 
which, whirling rapidly round, in a few moments 
was swallowed up in the dreadful abyss, almost be- 
fore its oceupants could realize their situation. He 
then swam with Alice to the opposite shore. 

The whole scene had passed with the rapidity of 
thought. His movements had been so quick, so 
sudden, as to cause even Gotlieb Pretz to doubt their 
reality. He rubbed his eyes, exclaiming, “ Well, 
if that red critter don’t go ahead of anything I ever 
seed! I’m right glad the gal’s saved!” he con- 
tinued, as he saw Minesto reach the opposite shore 
in safety with Miss Sefton. He now began to turn 
his attention to Howell. Perceiving the blood, for 
the first time, that flowed from his arm, he removed 
his coat and bandaged it with his handkerchief; 
then, taking some water in his cap from the river, 
he bathed his face and temples, saying— 

“Cheer up, capt’in, the gal ’s safe and sound on 
tother side of the river. Didn’t I tell you the red 
skin could do it?” 

Captain Meredith soon revived; and, hearing a 
full account of Florence’s deliverance, scarcely felt 
the pain of his wound. 

“ But look,” said Gotlieb; “if there ain’t Caleb 
and Thornton! Yes; and the nigger’s got his wife 
with him. So, you see, capt’in, the lady’s got 
plenty of folks to look arter her. But how that red 
skin could have knowed that even a Britisher shou!d 
have been such a fool, when he was a carrying off 
the gal, as to bring her right down to the whirlpool, 
that goes ahead of my understandin’.” 

The river at this point is, as we have already ob- 
served, very narrow, aud Howell could distinctly see 
that every attention was being paid Florence. He 
now complied with Gotlieb’s persuasions to return 
to the fort, and have his arm dressed by a surgeon. 

“We've got both sides of the river now, capt’in,® 
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said Gotlieb, on their way back to the fort; “we ’ve 
let the Englishers see that if old Hull warn’t no 
more fit to be a gineral than I’m to be president, 
all the Americans warn’t jist like him, the old cow- 
ardly critter, and that we know how to pepper their 
jackets for em when we’re ony let.—Hurrah! Free 
trade and sailors’ rights,” shouted he as they met 
some soldiers coming from the fort, whom he knew 
belonged to Captain Meredith’s company, “we ’re 
the boys that can whip the inemy; and now three 
cheers for our gailant capt’in.” The men gave them 
heartily, and then three more for the brave Colonel 
Scott, who now commanded the place; and as How- 
ell’s head ached from fatigue and excitement, he was 
glad to escape into the fort from their noisy demon- 
strations of joy. 

As our readers are probably as much puzzled as 
Gotlieb Pretz to understand why Sir Edgar Lee 
should have taken Florence to the “Whirlpool,” we 
will explain. On the surrender of Fort Detroit to 
the British, General Brock had some communication 
to make to Sir Edgar, and had employed Lazy 
O’Lear as the most certain messenger he could em- 
ploy, knowing that he could creep through the coun- 
try like a weasel, almost without being seen. On 
his arrival at Queenstown, Sir Edgar, whose whole 
anxiety was centered in Florence, and who had only, 
as we have stated before, returned to America on 
her account, now daily expected an attack from the 
Americans under General Van Rensselaer, and, 
thinking it would not be safe to trust to the “for- 
tune of war,” determined, in case of a defeat, to 
secure the means of flight with her. He found it 
would be totally impracticable to descend the Nia- 
gara to Lake Ontario, as he wished to do, as it would 
have to be done in face of the enemy; besides, he 
would be obliged to pass the American fort at Lew- 
istown, and an escape by land seemed equally im- 
possible: he therefore proposed to Lazy O’Lear to 
have everything in readiness, and the boat at the 
bend in the river, as soon as the Americans should 
begin the attack, “in order,” as he observed, that 
“if the Yankees should prove successful, he might 
have the pleasure of carrying away the only prize 
he thought worth fighting for on this side of the 
Atlantic.” 

Minesto had, from the day on which he discovered 
who it was had robbed and intended to murder him, 
remained almost entirely on the Canada side of the 
border, as he was well known both at Queenstown 
and Lewistown, and took part with neither party. 
Very quiet, and generally alone, he passed unnoticed 
or at least unsuspected. He was now much about 
the English fort, with fish or game to dispose of, but 
he seldom, if ever, lost sight of Lazy O’Lear. A few 
evenings before the battle he had heard Sir Edgar 
tell the former that he wished him to meet him at 
the bend in the river. Minesto repaired to the place 
before the appointed time, and having with an In- 
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the branches of an immense oak, that grew near the 
bend, he was not disappointed when his intended 
victim and the baronet met under it, and thus he 
became possessed of the whole plot. On the morn- 
ing of the attack on Queenstown, he had met Lazy 
O’Lear in one of the passages of the fort, looking 
for Sir Edgar Lee, to ask him some question which 
he had forgotten until then, relating to their flight. 
Minesto held in one hand a bottle, in the other a 
small cup made of horn, from which he appeared to 
have just drained the last drop. The Indian, who 
had watched the traitor closely, knew that he well 
loved brandy, so that he could take it without its 
being known: he therefore came up to him, at the 
same time pouring some liquor from the bottle into 
the cup, saying, as he held it toward him— 

“Will white man no drink? it make him strong— 
he kill his enemy—he laugh at him.” 

“Well, I don’t know that it is right to take it—it 
is what I never do; but, as we are going to have a 
battle, perhaps it may do me good,” and he drank it 
to the dregs. “Thank you, red skin,” he said ; “and 
now tell me if you know where is Sir Edgar Lee?” 

“The Yenghese chief is with his braves,” said 
Minesto, pointing to a room on the left, to which Lazy 
O’Lear proceeded, while he, leaving the fort, walked 
rapidly along the bank of the river until, at the foot 
of the hill, he plunged in and soon swain to the 
opposite shore, where he found Caleb and Thornton 
with his wife, who, hearing they were going to try 
and rescue Miss Sefton, insisted on being there. 

Minesto now having taken from the boat (which 
lay in the nook we have already described, and by 
the trees where Colonel Sefton deposited his letters) 
a long thick rope, wound it several times round the 
trunk of one of those trees, then taking the other 
end, he passed it twice round his waist; he then 
again entered the stream, directing Caleb and Thorn- 
ton to let out the rope until he should have reached 
the whirlpool, and was within its first circle. They 
did so, and drew him from the vortex back into the 
stream. This he did in case he should be drawn 
into the whirlpool, that by means of the rope they 
might rescue him. The experiment he found would 
succeed; he could save Miss Sefton and take re- 
venge on his enemy at the same time. The liquor 
he had given Lazy O’Lear contained an Indian poi- 
son that, after it had been taken a certain time, 
would produce insanity and the most excruciating 
agony before it caused death. It had begun to take 
effect on Lazy O’Lear even before Sir Edgar ap- 
peared with Florence; he felt some pain and dizsi- 
ness, but thought it would pass off. After they had 
rowed some way, Ashman warned him to be careful 
they came not too near the whirlpool; but he only 
answered him with a wild glare of the eye and a 
stronger pull at the oar toward the fatal chasm. Sir 
Edgar’s attention had been taken up with trying to 
revive Miss Sefton; and when Ashman called on him 


dian’s sagacity and cunning found a hiding-place in ; to notice the course they were taking, it war too late. 
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He had put every confidence in Lazy O’Lear as ; Florence Meredith and Mary Sefton did not enter- 


knowing well the stream, and thought not of danger 
until on the brink of destruction. Had they steered 
clear of the whirlpool, Minesto would have been 
aided by Caleb and Thornton in stopping the boat. 
Sir Edgar’s plan had been to land above the falls 
and there procure a conveyance to take Florence by 
a circuitous land route to Lake Ontario, where a 
vessel was in waiting to convey him to England. 

As soon as Howell had his wounded arm dressed, 
he, with Alice, crossed over to Lewistown, where he 
heard that Florence was at the house of Mrs. Mars- 
den, a lady whom his mother highly esteemed, and 
who had paid every attention to the poor girl. He 
immediately called there, and was received most 
kindly; but when he heard that Florence had just 
before sunk into a slumber he would not allow her 
to be disturbed, but, leaving Alice, proceeded to see 
General Van Rensselaer, who complimented him 
highly on his bravery, adding that he was sorry 
that he could not then dispense with the services of 
so gallant an officer, particularly as his wound was 
slight, and he hoped would soon heal. If it were 
otherwise, he would grant him a furlough, if only 
that he might conduct Miss Sefton to New York; 
but as Mrs. Marsden was about leaving for that 
place, he thought it would be a good opportunity for 
her to travel under that lady’s care. So thought 
Howell too, and though a pang rent his heart at the 
thought of being obliged to part with almost as soon 
as he had recovered her, yet his duty to his country 
did not permit him to hesitate. Of this meeting and 
parting we will say nothing, leaving it to the read- 
er’s imagination. Suffice it to acquaint them that 
she safely arrived in New York with her friends, and 
was soon with her faithful Alice in the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Meredith. Florence found Mary 
looking more happy and lovely than ever, and Henry 
recovering so fast that he was talking of joining 
Howell, which he soon did. 

We need not inform the reader of General Sir 
Isaac Brock’s attack on Queenstown, and of his de- 
feat and death, as all this is no doubt known to most 
Americans; but we will inform them that Howell 
fought bravely, and was so severely wounded as to 
be unfit for service for many months; and that he 
repaired to New York before he witnessed the dis- 
honorable conduct of the militia at Lewistown, who 
refused to cross the border even at the entreaty of 
their General, to assist their brethren in arms in 
retaining what their bravery had won. But Ameri- 
ean honor was afterwards amply redeemed, both by 
sea and land; and there were none, during the con- 
test, that served their country more faithfully than 
Howell Meredith and Henry Sefton. The former, 


during his stay in New York, had been united to 
her he loved so deeply; and, after the conclusion 
of the war, the families of Sefton Hill and Acadia 
were joined in holier ties of friendship than they 
had ever before been, and seldom a day passed that 





tain Mrs. Meredith, whom they both loved as a mo- 
ther, with some tale of the border warfare. 

Minesto having satisfied the revenge that he for 
four years had panted for, returned to his tribe, but 
continued to pay an annual visit to the Hill and 
Valley, whence he always returned with those gifts 
most valued by his race. Alice still remained with 
Florence, regarded almost as one of the family, and 
much loved by litile Henry Meredith, who delighted 
to hear her relate the Battle of Queenstown. 





FADED BRIDAL FLOWERS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 


“The mother took me to her chamber, and showed me 
the little treasures and precious relics of her beloved 
daughter; but the simple bouquet of perished flowers, as it 
lay scentless and dead among the deserted tokens, still 
bound with the pure white ribbon, was to me the saddcst 
sight.” 

Tuere seemed a language breathing 
In those pale, withered flowers— 
A tone of sorrow wreathing 
With past departed hours; 
And, like the light of love and joy 
That lived amid their bloom, 
Their besuty all had perished— 
Mementos of a tomb! 


With many a treasured token 
Those scentless flowers were bound, 
And, like a sweet lute broken 
Making a mournful sound, 
There on the heart still lingers 
A dirge-like, solemn strain, 
Wailing of one, who sleeps in death, 
We ne’er shall see again! 


Those mild and beaming glances, 
That from a warm heart shone, 
Are faded from each earthly scene 
Like the flowers they fell upon ; 
That sacred tie uniting joys 
In love's most favored hour, 
How rudely broken all apart 
By Death’s destroying power! 


A few bright days sped swiftly by 
That Eden life of thine, 

But, like those flowers that withered lie, 
Thus did thy days decline: 

Beauty and sweetness—life’s perfume— 
And brilliant hues of love, 

All perished in an early doom, 
When thy spirit went above! 


Then came a sadness to the hours, 
A darkness to each scene, 

That late were bright as freshest flowers, 
And fair as sunny gleam; 

And, mother, in that heart of thine 
Is still one place for her, 

Where love had once its dwelling-place, 
But now—her sepulchre ! 














COSTUMES OF ALL NATIONS.—THIRD SERIES. 


THE TOILETTE IN SWITZERLAND. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue dress of the Swiss peasantry is admired by 
all who visit their country. It varies considerably 
in most of the cantons, and each separate district 
is easily distinguished by the color and shape of the 
garments worn by itsinhabitants. Laws relating to 
dress have, however, been found necessary, even 
among these simple people, to restrain a wanton ex- 
travagance and luxury of attire, which spread so 
rapidly when once allowed a free indulgence. 

The dress of the higher ranks is usually very 
plain. Black is the color invariably worn for full 
dress. On Sundays the women dress in black in 
the morning, and in colors in the evening. In the 
arrangement of their hair, they follow the French 
modes. 

Of all the numerous costumes seen in this coun- 
try, that of the canton of Berne is the most admired. 
The men wear immense broad-brimmed straw hata, 
brown jackets, and large breeches. The women 
plait their hair in long tresses with ribbons, and let 
it hang down their backs. They have a very be- 





coming straw hat, a jacket without sleeves, a black 
or blue petticoat, edged with red or white, red stock- 
ings with black clocks, and no heels to their shoeg. 
The shift, or under garment, has short, full sleeves, 
and reaches to the throat, where it is fastened with 
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a broad black collar ornamented with red: they fre- 
quently have silver ornaments passed between the 
shoulders and under the arms. On /éte days, they 
often wear a black lace cap, of large size, almost 





like a fan, tied under the chin, and long green 
gloves. 

The costume of the canton of Lucerne is described 
as extremely becoming for the young, to whom the 
gay colors of which it is composed impart a charm 
of appropriate interest. The paysanne’s dress con- 
sists of a large flat straw hat, decorated round the 
crown with four large bows of ribbons of different 





colors, and also a bunch of flowers ; the hair, which 

is drawn back from tho forehead, falls behind in two 

long braids. The jupe is exceedingly short—some- 

times even the garter is visible ; it is usually of two, 

but not unfrequently of three colors, and very full. 
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The chemise, or under garment, reaches to the 
throat, and has full, round sleeves. The bodice of 
the jupe is so covered with lace, embroidery, chains, 
and buttons of brass and silver, that the real mate- 
rial of which it is composed is scarcely perceptible. 
Frequently, too, the throat is surrounded with a 
broad frill, lying flat upon the bosom, not unlike the 
bands worn in England in the reign of Charles II. 
The stockings are always white and fine, and the 
shoes neat. 

The women of Soleure are distinguished by a neat 
and elegant straw hat, fastened on to the head with 





a frill of black lace. Their hair is curled in front, 
and they frequently have a black handkerchief 
round the throat; a black petticoat, a green and 
scarlet bodice, and scarlet ribbons in their shoes. 
The upper jupe is often black, with a red border 
round the bottom; it just reaches to the knees, and 
below it are seen about two inches of a white under- 
petticoat, edged with pink. The white stockings 
are gartered with colored ribbons, with long ends ; 
the sleeves of the shift are full, and cover the arms 
to the elbows. A large white muslin cap, with a 
plaited border, is often worn. 

Near Bale, the only head-dress is a frill of black 
lace, pinned into the plait of hair which surrounds 
the head. The petticoats are longer, and of a dark 
color, with a gayly striped bodice and handkerchief. 

In the Grisons, the paysannes wear becoming 
black lace caps, which are pointed upon the fore- 
head, but allow the hair on the temples to be seen, 
and are tied under the chin. They often have red 
stockings with white clocks, an orange bidliice laced 
with green over a blue stomacher, a purple cloth 
petticoat bordered with green, a striped handker- 
chief and apron, and long white sleeves. 

In Zurich, a white chemisette, which meets the 
bodice, and is finished at the throat with a frill, and 
the sleeves of which form three large puffs, is worn ; 
the hair, which is plaited, hangs down the back, and 
has black lace entwined with it. 

In the small canton of St. Gall, the hea2 is fre- 
quently uncovered, the hair being made into one 
large plait on the back of the head, and adorned 
with long gold or silver pins. On Sundays, a pretty 
little cap made of white muslin, lined with green 
silk and with a small crimson crown, is frequently 
worn ; it has a neat and becoming appearance. The 
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hair is arranged quite flat upon the temples, and 
very little of it is allowed to be seen. The top of 
the chemise is often finished round the neck with a 





fall frill, not unlike a ruff. On féte days, a neat lit- 
tle short jacket is worn ; it is quite open in front, so 
as to show the stomacher, and is bordered with 
colored ribbons. 

In Uri, the hair is worn in ringlets, and a pretty 
little straw hat, decked with bows of colored ribbons, 
is coquettishly perched on one side of the head. The 
striped petticoats are long, the bodice without a sto- 
macher, and adorned with a silver chain, the stock- 
ings scarle., and large buckles in the shoes. 

In Unterwalden, the hair is drawn back from the 
forehead, leaving it quite bare; behind, it is formed 
into a broad plait, adorned with several gold pins, 
that stand round the head like stars. The rest of 
the dress resembles that in most of the other can- 
tons. 

In Appensell, the bodice boasts every variety of 
color, and the petticoat is generally bright scarlet, 
with white stockings and black shoes. Beneath the 
stomacher and bodice is a kind of brown vest, fast- 
ened round the throat with a necklace. The hair 





hangs in small curls on the temples and neck, and 
a cap of black velvet adorns the head; the crown 
fits quite tight, and two black lace wings rise from 
the sides, and are supported by a crimson ribbon 
passed through them. 

In Zug, the hair is curled in front, and a large 
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straw hat is placed on the top of the head. A large 
white frill lies flat over the bosom, and the petticoat 
is frequently black for half its length, while the 
other half is blue or red; the stockings are colored, 
and the bodice gayly embroidered. 

In Fribourg, the bodice is replaced by a long 
apron of white linen, which covers the front of the 
body of the dress; the petticoat is very long, the 
aleeves white, and above the top of the apron is seen 
a black and scarlet neckcloth, with a rosette in front. 
The hair is arranged in two plaits down the sides 
of the face, and the head is covered with a large 
straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Near Thurgovia, the paysannes’ cap is very sim- 
ple, being a tight caul of colored silk, with a frill 
of black lace round it: the hair is curled. The lit- 
tle brown jacket, with its blue stomacher and yellow 
bodice laced with scarlet, has a very pretty effect, 
which is increased by a yellow petticoat and a red 
sous jupe, bordered with black or green. 

At Tessin, a long brown great-coat is frequently 
worn by the women; the broad-brimmed hat is tied 
on with a colored handkerchief, the petticoat is 
ornamented with fringe, and not unfrequently the 
paysannes are seen with bare feet and ankles. 

At Oberhasli, straw hats are worn, with very long 
petticoats, shoes trimmed with scarlet, gay bodices, 
and colored aprons. 

In the Valais, the usual mixture of gay colors is 
seen in the costume, but the petticoat is larger than 
in most of the other cantons, while the neat white 
sleeves, which are full and shert, and the snow-white 
stockings and black shoes, give a picturesque ap- 
pearance to the dress, which is heightened by the 
curiously shaped little straw hat, decorated with 





flowers and ribbons, and placed so as to show a 
broad plait of the hair which peeps from beneath it. 
Sometimes the hat is nearly as flat as a plate, sur- 
rounded with bows of ribbon and edged with black 
velvet. 

At Neufch&tel and Geneva, probably from the 
visits of numerous foreigners, the paysannes have 
abandoned their national costume, and generally 
appear in gowns, caps, and shawls, of a French 
make. 

In the Pays de Vaux, the bodice is worn without 
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a stomacher; it is often green, the jupe striped in 
white, scarlet, and blue, the apron of snowy linen, 
fastened with a pink ribbon, and a pink fiche over 
the neck completes the dress. The large straw hat 





is placed on one side, and within it is a cap of black 
lace, which sets off the complexion most becoming- 
ly. The crown of the hat is curiously shaped. 
Near Gouggisberg, the head is adorned with a 
colored handkerchief, twisted round it like a turban. 
The little black jupe, bordered with scarlet, does not 
reach to the knees, which are uncovered, the stock- 
ings being gartered below them. The shoes have 
large red rosettes, the bodice is scarlet; above it the 
chemise reaches to the throat, where it is fastened 
with a black and scarlet collar; over this is worn a 
brown jacket with long sleeves, and a white apron. 





ROME. 
BY HELEN HAMILTON. 


Sue lies beneath the South’s resplendent skies, 
Earth’s royal purple, faded though its dyes, 
Still folded closely o’er her silenced heart ; 
And all the radiant gems of lofty art 
Set like a diamond upon her head— 
Yet Rome is dead! 
Though green around her grows the orange grove, 
And glowing bend the azure skies above, 
The enemy doth sit within her gate, 
And she is desolate. 
Instead of crowns, the death<lamp gems her brow ; 
Instead of sceptres, chains are on her hands, 
And through her kingdom sweep the Austrian’s bands 
Her sons are fettered now. ~ 


Heard’st thou thy children’s moan? Rome, raise thy head! 
Ah, Rome is dead! 


Yet glorious art thou, Rome! 

More beauteous in thy desolation, 

More queenly in thy mournful lamentation, 
Than other cities in their new-fledged glory ; 

For on thy brow the hand of History 

Hath placed a diadem, whose light shal! blaze 
Adown the Future, with unclouded rays. 

Long after Time hath crumbled tower and dome, 
Thy name shall live, proud Rome! 

Thy name shall live, 0 crushed and fallen Rome 
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A DOMESTIC TALE, 


BY MISS META M. DUNCAN, 


(Continued from page 266.) 


Ovr limits will not allow us to follow minutely 
Edward’s career. It will be sufficient to say that he 
found his uncle quite as “od” a person as he had 
any reason to expect, and that the task of pleasing 
him did not appear by any means an easy one. 
However, with patience, good humor, and unfalter- 
ing perseverance, his task became light; and, as 
his character developed itself, Edward no longer 
felt these asperities. Either he grew accustomed 
to them, or they became softened down. Edward 
believed the latter to be the case, for he soon learn- 
ed to regard the singular old man with a sincere 
affection, and to treat him with a frank confidence 
which must have often made him secretly smile. 
Edward had about him that feminine craving for 
affection, which may have been partly traceable to 
his peculiar education by a woman of great tender- 
ness of nature. Certain it is, he never drew near 
to any one whom he liked and respected, without 
exhibiting this trait in his character. On his ar- 
rival in New Orleans, his uncle, who was an exten- 
sive shipping merchant, placed him in a desirable 
situation in his counting-house, with a handsome 
salary. Mr. Fairly was a close observer of charac- 
ter, and he watched his nephew narrowly for many 
months. When he discovered that half the money 
whicl he had sent to Edward in Philadelphia had 
been left behind with his step-mother, and that 
monthly more than half his pay was received in 
a draft on Philadelphia for the use of that mother, 
he, without comment, doubled his salary.» At the 
expiration of two years, with an open expression 
of satisfaction at Edward’s conduct while with him, 
he elevated him to one of the highest posts in his 
establishment, with an income *o munificent as to 
enable him to provide for his mother as he wished. 
Edward’s exultation may be well conceived at this 
early accomplishment of some of his brightest vi- 
sions, and, during the visit to Philadelphia which 
quickly followed, he made every arrangement for 
placing his mother in a small but comfortable house 
of her own. 

It was during this visit, in the summer previous 
to the opening of our tale, tat the domestic affliction 
which Mrs. John Campbell had alluded to, in her 
conversation with her sister-in-law, occurred. Ar- 
thur Campbell, the twin brother of Elinor, had always 
been a peculiar child. His constitution, much less 
vigorous than his sister’s, inclined him to inactivity, 
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and a shy, reserved disposition rendered him far less 
attractive. Too indolent to study, he was neverthe- 
less devoted to books, provided he could get them of 
the sort he preferred ; and all his leisure hours, and 
many a stolen one, were devoted to the wild legends, 
volumes of poetry, and romantic tales that he loved 
best. Elinor, whose love for him was absorbing, was 
his friend, playfellow, and confidante. They were 
inseparable, and, during the summer, when in the 
country, they wandered together during a great part 
of every day, sitting in shady nooks, reading fairy 
tales, endless ballads, or, better than all, Crusoe’s 
enchanting story, and shaping out, with all the 
extravagance of childish imaginations, adventures 
strange and wild for themselves. The boy, unknown 
to himself, to others was a poet; he lived in a poet’s 
world, and it was through the force of this one strong 
pervading quality that he led the far better balanced 
mind and more vigorous intellect of his sister. She 
was spell-bound through her imagination, through 
her engrossing love for him, and drank from his 
mind with a blind thirst. Her girlish amusements 
and employments were distasteful, because he could 
not share them, and the rougher plays and boyish 
pursuits which he indulged in, became hers. Mrs. 
Campbell’s authority was interposed to prevent this 
tendency to masculine habits in her daughter; but 
the boy’s health was delicate, and the children too 
ardently atiached to render it possible for her en- 
tirely to neutralize her son’s influence. Thus they 
grew together till nearly the age of fourteen, leaning 
upon and loving each other with an ardor and en- 
thusiasm common to both their natures. 

One fine summer morning, to her great regret, 
Nora was called upon to accompany her mother and 
Mrs. Clifton to town, and Arthur was obliged to 
amuse himself alone. On their return, at dinner 
time, inquiry was made for Arthur, but he was not 
to be found. Dinner was served and eaten, and 
still he came not. As such deviations from estab- 
lished rules were not permitted, Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell became extremely uneasy. Messengers were 
sent in all directions to the neighboring residences ; 
but no tidings could be heard of him. That some 
accident had befallen him became now the universal 
feeling, and servants and laborers were sent out to 
search for him. Elinor’s anxiety was distressing to 
witness. She begged, entreated, and prayed her 
mother to suffer her to go seek for her brother. 
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She knew his haunts better than any one, she said. 
She pleaded in vain, till Edward Clifton, seeing and 
pitying the agony her apprehensions made her en- 
dure, added his persuasions to hers, and offered to 
accompany her. Mrs. Campbell finally consented, 
and, led by the little girl, he followed her rapid steps 
as she led the way to a neighboring creek which ran, 
shallow and noisy, through piles of broken rock that 
lay in huge masses for several miles along its shore, 
shaded from the towering banks above by overhang- 
ing trees, which threw their dark shadows over the 
glancing waters, Elinor sped on, climbing the rug- 
ged pathway, searching in many a hidden nook and 
concealed hiding-place, which her knowledge of her 
brother’s favorite haunts led her to, occasionally 
pausing to call upon his name in loud and frantic 
accents. 

What is that? Is it a sound she hears? Her 
arms are suddenly flung up in the air, and she darts 
with the fleetness of the wind round a point of 
rock. Edward Clifton, who hears no sound, follows 
her. He scrambles over the broken and uneven 
rocks; he flings himself down an abrupt declivity, 
and beholds, in a little green dell at the bottom, 
Elinor kneeling upon the grass, supporting the head 
of her brother. The boy’s countenance was deadly 
pale, but his eyes were open and fixed upon his sis- 
ter’s face; a stream of blood was welling from his 
side, and near him lay a fowling-piece, the silent ex- 
ponent of the scene. Clifton immediately stanched 
the flowing blood with one of Nora’s muslin skirts, 
with which she promptly supplied him, and, raising 
the boy in his arms, proceeded to carry him home, 
Nora leading the way by a less rugged path. Arthur 
was again senseless, and happily suffered little in 
the conveyance. 

The shock which their arrival produced may be 
conceived. Physicians were summoned, and every- 
thing that skill and affection could suggest was done, 
but in vain; the boy’s constitution was not strong 
enough to enable him to rally, and death released 
him in a few days. His senses were restored, how- 
ever, and his mind was clear and calm, fully com- 
prehending the great change which was about to 
take place. He explained how his wound had been 
received. Some neighboring boys having laughed 
at him for his ignorance of firearms, he had taken 
his father’s gun, during the absence of the family, 
to a sequestered spot, to practice, and the result we 
have seen. 

The sorrow which this painful event occasioned 
in the Campbell family was increased greatly by 
the distressing effects which it produced upon Nora. 
While her brother lived, it was scarcely possible to 
tear her from his side. She would not believe that 
he must die, and, when death came, her frantic grief 
terminated in a brain fever which, for many weeks, 
held her on the verge of the grave. When strength 
and health again slowly returned to her, her whole 
nature seemed changed. Hitherto wild, heedless, 





and brave as a boy, with all his insensibility to 
danger, she had become a timid, shrinking girl. 
Half-forced smiles, a slow and languid step, and 
low dejected tones had succeeded to the active 
movement, the merry laugh, the noisy sports, and 
independent habits in which she had formerly in- 
dulged. She shunned all her former haunts. She 
never spoke of her brother, but clung to her mother 
with a close and desperate earnestness, that, while 
it showed the state of nervous helplessness to which 
grief and illness had reduced her, proved also the 
depths of that love so rudely torn asunder, and now 
thrown back with sudden shock upon herself. Un- 
resisting and meekly patient, she yielded herself to 
the guiding hand of her mother, and Mrs. Campbell 
turned from the sorrow which, she doubted not, had 
been sent to her in mercy, to rejoice in fear and 
trembling over the treasure which God had restored 
to her. 

Mrs. Clifton, during these trials, had been a great 
support to Mrs, Campbell. Her unaffected piety 
and practical good sense rendered her an invaluable 
assistant in scenes of sickness and sorrow. Edward, 
too, though obliged to return to New Orleans before 
Elinor was pronounced out of danger, had been a 
great comfort to the afflicted family. Arthur had 
always been strongly attached to him. He was ne- 
ver satisfied, after his accident, unless Edward was 
near his bed, and, during the few days that his life 
was prolonged, Edward sat up a part of every night 
with him. His last audible words were addressed 
to him: “You will take my place, Edward, and be 
a brother to Nova if she should need it,” he said, 
gazing upon his sister, who, in silent agony, leaned 
over him, her eyes fastened upon his face, around 
which the blue shades of death were already begin- 
ning to gather. 

Edward, deeply moved, assented, and, bending 
down, he kissed both the children in silent token of 
his pledge. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Campbell returned to town 
this autumn at an unusually early period, partly for 
the purpose of removing Nora from the scene of 
their recent sovrows, and partly out of consideration 
for Mrs. Clifton, whose own hovse was prepared for 
her to go into, and who would not leave her kind 
friends in the solitude of the country to their sad 
feelings. 

As time passed on, Mrs. Frederic Campbell’s hopes 
with regard to her daughter were fully confirmed. 
Emily grew up a beautiful girl, and Madame Fou- 
lard succeeded in her efforts to make her an accom- 
plished woman, far beyond her expectations. Emily 
had naturally a good temper, and circumstances all 
conspired to keep it so. The plain, poor, and neg- 
lected are those whose natures are hardened, and 
whose tempers become embittered, by want of ap- 
preciation and by the cold sneers of indifference. 
Emily had everything in the world to make her 
satisfied with herself and others—beauty, wealth, 
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station, and influence. She was the idol of her 
school-fellows, and a general favorite with her 
teachers. Careless of money, and lavish to all 
around, she reaped a harvest of adulation and love, 
for to the youthful mind there is no quality so daz- 
zling as that of a free and generous nature. Her 
will was the law; no one opposed her, for no one 
had the inclination to do so. 

When Emily approached the age of eighteen, her 
mother found it impossible to keep her any longer 
at Madame Foulard’s. She was too impatient to 
taste the pleasures of that “society” for which she 
had been educated, and Mrs. Frederic consented to 
her leaving school; and, when she returned home, 
it is on record that no less than thirty-four da- 
guerreotypes of her charming face were added to 
the private property of Madame Foulard’s pupils. 

The school days of Elinor, if less brilliant than 
those of her cousin, were equally satisfactory to her 
mother. Mrs. Osborne, though she did not wholly 
repudiate “polkas,” considered “parsing” of more 
consequence, and, in her school, Paris was looked 
upon more in a historical point of view, as the capi- 
tal of a great nation and the theatre of strange 
events, than as the place where the Magazin des 
Modes was issued, and whence “loves of bonnets” 
came. For the rest, Elinor’s accomplishments were 
thoroughly acquired ; her French and music would 
not have disgraced Madame Foulard’s establishment. 
She drew well, and sang with a taste and feeling that 
touched the heart even more than it gratified the 
scientific ear. 

Elinor’s impetuosity and gay buoyant spirits had 
never returned after her brother’s death. Time did 
its work in softening her grief and reconciling her 
te her loss, but the shadow which it had cast over 
her lingered with her still, giving to her manner a 
quietude and reserve which some called pride. But 
Elinor was not proud, according to the term as ap- 
plied to her. If she wanted sympathy with her 
companions, it was because, like all those who have 
personally experienced moral convulsions, she was 
older than ker years. The same strong feeling, the 
same deep but earnest enthusiasm that marked her 
earlier days, still belonged to her, though concealed 
beneath the subdued demeanor of a disciplined cha- 
racter. Elinor, as a child, gave but little promise 
of beauty; her eyes were large, changeful, and ex- 
pressive, and her hair and teeth were fine; other- 
wise, her features were harsh. As she approached 
womanhood, however, her countenance grew more 
and more harmonious, as if the inward graces of her 
mind had moulded the lineaments which gave it 
expression. Finely formed, and above the middle 
height, Elinor possessed one of those springy, lithe, 
and active figures, such as it would be natural that 
her early unrestrained habits should have developed. 
No one ever thought of suggesting comparisons be- 
tween the two cousins ; but few ever turned from her 
to gaze upon the brilliant face and fairy-like little 
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form of Emily, without being unconsciously im- 
pressed by her. 

Elinor, who was more than a year younger than 
her cousin, remained a pupil of Mrs. Osborne’e, 
while Emily made her first appearance in society. 
Mrs. Frederic consoled herself for the misfortune 
of having a grown-up daughter, by the éclat which 
Emily’s débQt caused. Several persons told her, to 
be sure, that she and Emily looked like sisters, and 
she believed them! This, perhaps, helped to sup- 
port her under the trial. 

Emily’s little head preserved a wonderful degree 
of steadiness amid all the whirl, excitement, and 
flattery of her first winter. She had had a pretty 
good seasoning at Madame Foulard’s, however, and 
it was not easy to overwhelm the original of thirty- 
four daguerreotypes! At the end of the season, 
everybody acknowledged that Emily was a sweet 
girl. And so she was, for, though she had never 
had a drop to embitter her cup through life, we all 
know that there are people whom no blessing, no 
degree of prosperity, can sweeten! But Emily was 
sweet and pleasant to all. Unlike that unfortunate 
“miller who lived upon the Dee,” she cared for eve- 
rybody, for everybody cared for her. 

Emily’s dulcet character ran some risk of desert- 
ing her, however, the following summer, when she 
found that her father had purchased a neat country 
house, close to Clover Hill, the seat of her uncle, 
instead of taking them to a watering-place, as had 
been his custom. The opportune announcement of 
the expected arrival of Edward Clifton alone enabled 
her to bear the disappointment with some degree of 
fortitude. She remembered the admiration of her 
which he had exhibited two years before, on his 
former visit, when she was but a half-grown girl, 
and she thought how pleasant it would be to have 
such a tall handsome fellow as Edward to flirt with 
end make miserable during the summer. “T shall 
make mamma invite Mrs. Clifton to spend the sum- 
mer with us, instead of with Uncle John, and then 
I can have him all to myself.” Such were the plea- 
sant thoughts that ran through Emily’s little head! 

Edward Clifton, during his residence with his 
uncle, had elevated himself so much in his opinion, 
and won so much of his regard, that Mr. Fairly sig- 
nified his intention of taking him as a partner in 
his business—a step which insured to Edward ulti- 
mately, if no untoward events oscurred, the posses- 
sion of a handsome fortune. Those who speculated 
upon such matters decided that Edward must he his 
uncle’s heir; but Edward himself, with a singleness 
of mind that was one of his peculiar characteristics, 
never even thought of such a contingency, and la- 
bored in his vocation as one who not only had vast 
returns to make for the generous kindness he had 
received, but as one whose future fortunes were de- 
pendent upon his daily efforts. Mr. Fairly was too 
observant a man not to have weighed thoroughly his 
nephew’s character; and the confidence which he 
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placed in him proved the high opinion which he had 
of him. 

Edward Clifton arrived, and Mrs. Frederic, having 
signified to Mrs. Clifton the injustice she would be 
doing them if she always preferred Mrs. John 
Campbell’s house to theirs, left the old lady no alter- 
native but to accept her invitation to pass the sum- 
mer with them in the country, which invitation of 
course included Edward. 

This arrangement was more satisfactory to Mrs. 
Frederic than to Mrs. Clifton, who would have pre- 
ferred her accustomed plan of passing the hot months 
at the younger brother’s. She was warmly attached 
to Mrs. John, in whom she had found a congenial 
friend in her hour of sore trial; but she owed too 
many obligations to the Campbell families to wish 
to appear ungracious in refusing an invitation urged 
in such a shape, and she went, after enjoying Ed- 
ward’s society alone for a few days in town. 

Emily’s feminine instincts had not misled her 
when she decided that Edward Clifton admired her. 
He did, and, when he again saw her, he thought her 
the most perfect vision of beauty that had ever 
crossed his path. Edward was not what is called a 
susceptible young man, but his refinement of mind 
gave him an intense appreciation of beauty, and 
Emily had no reason to complain of his want of 
admiration of her. 

Satisfied that he was not a man to fall in love 
with mere beauty of person alone, that he had other 
tastes to gratify than those of the eye, and that there 
were other and more important requirements neces- 
sary to make up his ideal of womanly perfection, 
Edward set to work to scan Emily’s character after 
his imagination and senses were dazzled. With 
what success may be imagined. Amability and an 
affectionate loving nature were two indispensables in 
woman, according to his opinion, and these he per- 
ceived Emily possessed in a high degree. The 
“ sweetness” for which she had always been so dis- 
tinguished never shone with greater lustre than it 
did just now. She was in her happiest mood, and 
her numerous friends who visited them during the 
summer bore testimony to this acknowledged trait. 

Edward sank deeper and deeper into love’s meshes 
as he continued this pleasant inquisition, till finally 
he concluded that, as marriage was a thing he had 
looked forward to when he could afford it, the time 
was perhaps now come when he should make an 
effort to secure his future happiness, “If I can only 
be so fortunate as to gain such a prize, an engage- 
ment for two or three years, till I can see my way 
clear before me, will not be unreasonable; and think 
how pleasant it will be to have the dear girl loving 
me, and thinking of me all the while I am away !” 

Edward thought so much on this subject that it 
was not long before he imparted it to Emily, who, 
to tell the truth, was surprised and considerably 
agitated as he poured out his confession, and told 
of his dreams and plans. Emily did not conceal 
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her regard from him, but told him “she was fright- 
ened, very much frightened,” and begged him not 
to “talk about it any more.” But Edward was 
obstinate, and returned to the subject again and 
again. 

“ Why is it, Emily,” he asked, upon one occasion, 
“if you love me, as you say you do, that you will 
not suffer me to speak to your parents, and ask their 
approval. I do not feel that I am acting honorably 
in thus secretly appropriating their daughter's affec- 
tions, and this too while living under their very 
roof.” 

“Tf papa and mamma knew it,” half sobbed 
Emily, “ every one would know it, and I could never 
bear to go into society if everybody knew I was 
engaged. It is very unpleasant; you don’t know 
how unpleasant it is for a girl to be going out when 
her” 

“ Lover,” suggested Edward. 

“When the gentleman to whom she is engaged 
is absent.” 

“Well, Emily, I do not pretend to understand 
these feminine niceties; but it sppears to me, if I 
was a woman, I should not object to the whole 
world’s knowing I was engaged, provided I was not 
ashamed of the man.” 

“ And Lam very much ashamed of you, you know,” 
returned Emily, looking up caressingly into his face. 
“Ts that the idea, Edward ?” 

“No, Emily, I have not humility enough for that 
apprehension. But tell me, what am I to do about 
my own mother? I must tell her.” 

“Oh, dear, dear Edward, it would never do to tell 
Mrs. Clifton! She would inform papa of it directly. 


” 





I can never consent to that 

“ But I have never kept a secret of my own from 
her in my life, Emily; and I am sure she already 
suspects that I love you.” 

“Tell her you love me as much as you please, 
Edward dear; but do not tell her I know it, I on- 
treat.” 

And thus it was that Edward Clifton, who had 
never concealed a thought from his mother, con- 
sented to keep her in ignorance of the most import- 
ant event of his life. Afraid to enter upon the 
subject for fear of saying too much, he seldom spoke 
to her of Emily, contenting himself with giving her 
to understand that, if he could “ bend circumstances 
to his will,” could feel free to do as he wished, &c. &c., 
he should not return to New Orleans without de- 
ciding a matter all important to his happiness. 

At this revelation, Mrs. Clifton did not exhibit 
her usual eager interest in all that concerned Edward, 
but, on the contrary, looked very grave and unsym- 
pathizing. 

“Why do you listen so coldly, dear mother?” he 
asked, noting this change. “Youlike Emily. You 
told me, the other day, that you thought her a very 
sweet girl. What fault do you find with her?” 

“T do not wish to find any fault, dear Edward,” 
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sighed Mrs. Clifton. “On a point so important, you 
must suit yourself. It was, perhaps, a feeling of 
disappointment that made me unintentionally look 
so grave.” 

“ Disappointment! how came you to feel disap- 
pointment? Tell me what it is you mean, dear 
mother.” 

“Oh! nothing, my dear boy,” said Mrs. Clifton, a 
little nervously. “ Only, some how, I had uncon- 
sciously fixed upon some one else as your wife, and 
that gave me the feeling of disappointment.” 

“ You dear artful old soul,” said Edward, playfully 
putting his arms round her, and kissing her cheek, 
“ who would have dreamed of your turning match- 
maker, or thinking of such matters at all! Pray, 
who is the damsel whose hand you intended I 
should appropriate ?” 

But Mrs. Clifton shook her head, and would say 
no more. 

Edward’s devotion to Emily was too undisguised to 
escape observation; yet, in her own family, no notice 
was taken of it. Mr. Campbell was a kind, easy- 
tempered man, who never interfered with his wife 
in the management of his children, and Mrs, Camp- 
bell appeared to look upon such attentions as her 
daughter’s due. Mrs. John privately communicated 
to her husband her suspicion as to what was going 
on, and Mr. John thought it would be “a very good 
match.” Mrs. Clifton did not speak to any one on 
the subject, and Nora preserved an equally profound 
silence. 

Emily and her cousin, though their intercourse 
was constant and familiar, were not what girls call 
“intimate.” They did not tell their secrets to each 
other; there were no mysterious allusions going on 
between them about things which they, as the ini- 
tiated, only could understand. No téte-d-téte confi- 
dences, or note-paper explanations. Emily, truth to 
tell, looked upon Nora very much as an “inexpe- 
rienced chit,” whose old-fashioned notions would 
render any effort to enlighten her hopeless. While 
Nora, who perceived the true state of the case, set- 
tled it with herself at once, by saying, “ Emily and 
I have no sympathy with each other.” Neverthe- 
less, they were very good friends. They lent each 
other patterns, worked, talked, rode, and practiced 
together, passing much of their time in each other’s 
society; but their inner lives rolled on in separate 
and hidden currents. 

The intercourse between Mrs. Clifton and Nora, 
notwithstanding the difference of age, was much 
more justly entitled to the term of friendship. 
Congeniality of tastes, temper, and pursuits knit 
them closely together; and, next to Edward, Nora 
was the dearest object in life to her. Confiding in 








her as she did, it would have been most natural 
that Mrs. Clifton should speak of the state of things 
evidently existing between Edward and Emily; 
but, independently of the complicated state of her 
feelings on the subject, there was another reason 











which imposed silence upon her. Mrs. Clifton, from 
long habit, had yielded to a reserve which Nora 
had exhibited relative to Edward ever since the 
death of her brother. For a long time after that 
sad event, she could never hear his name mentioned, 
closely connected with it as it was, without agitation 
and tears, and, as all around her were sensible of 
the sacredness with which she guarded the memories 
of that painful period of her life, her sensitiveness 
was always carefully respected. When time had 
softened the poignancy of her feelings, she was able 
to speak of Edward with calmness, and meet him 
without emotion; but her shyness never entirely 
disappeared. She listened with kindly sympathy 
to the outpourings of Mrs. Clifton’s grateful love 
and pride in her “dear boy,” and was an attentive 
auditor to most of those “ delightful letters” which 
Mrs. Clifton pored over as the miser does over his 
treasures ; but she never led the conversation to him 
herself, and spoke of him only when necessary as 
one in whom her friend was interested. 

In any other person, this apparent want of interest 
in one so loved would have been offensive to Mrs. 
Clifton; but she was satisfied, though Nora had 
never expressed it, that she had as high an appre- 
ciation of Edward’s excellent qualities as she had 
herself, and she felt only sympathy for that sensi- 
tiveness which made her shrink from the painful 
past and all associated with it, hoping ever that the 
cloud would one day be lifted, and that she would 
feel for Edward all that she desired. 

With this picture of the state of feeling in the 
parties described, we might be content, did it not 
become our duty, as faithful historians, to probe 
somewhat beyond the mere surface of things. The 
death of her brother, and her consequent illness, had, 
it is true, left Elinor’s nerves so unstrung that the 
effects lingered long; but, when health and strength 
returned, these morbid feelings disappeared, giving 
place to an interest blended so closely with those 
tender memories that, though she never sounded its 
depths, her consciousness of its existence rendered 
it impossible for her to shake off her early shyness 
and reserve with regard to him. We, whose province 
it is to analyze more strictly, can detect in those 
hidden depths the germ of feeling that, like hidden 
waters, required only a touch of the true diviner’s 
rod to well forth in purity and strength. 

The period allotted to Edward Clifton’s visit drew 
rapidly to a close. He and Emily parted, their 
faith mutually pledged, but unrevealed to her pa- 
rents. With his natural frankness, such a state of 
things could not have continued had he remained 
at Mr. Campbell’s much longer. The only circum- 
stance that reconciled him to acting thus contrary 
to his feelings and judgment was that his attentions 
to Emily had been too undisguised to be mistaken, 
and, no objection having been made by her parents, 
he had every right to infer that they were not con- 
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trary to their wishes. “In «nother year,” he said, 
“‘T will ask her father’s consent; I shall then per- 
haps be able to fix a time for our marriage, and it 
would be cruel in me not to yield to the dear girl’s 
wishes. She is young, light-hearted, and gay; and 
I must not be selfish. I shall meet with no repulse 
from Mr. Campbell; let her enjoy society now as 
fully as she can. One day, I shall want her all to 
myself.” 

The winter following was one of great gayety. 
Elinor “came out,” and accompanied her cousin 
into society, where, if she did not occupy so promi- 
nent a position as Emily, her success was such as 
more than satisfied her modest appreciation of her- 
self. Many an eye turned from the brilliant beauty 
of Emily to dwell upon the graceful girl, whose re- 
fined exterior and expressive countenance seemed 
to typify her mind, 

Emily would not suffer Edward to write often to 
her, for fear of exciting “suspicion,” and her own 
letters were not frequent. The spring was far ad- 
vanced when she received a letter from him inform- 
ing her that, instead of visiting Philadelphia the 
coming summer, as he had hoped, he would be 
obliged to sail immediately for Marseilles, to settle 
some important affairs connected with their “ house,” 
and urged upon her the propriety of informing her 
parents of their engagement. To which request 
Emily gave no heed. 

The course of our history now obliges us to follow 
Edward Clifton to the distant lands in which he had 
become a wanderer. The business which called him 
to Marseilles was not accomplished till late in the 
autumn; and, being desirous of making a short run 
into Italy before his return home, he accepted the 
invitation of an old friend, who was a lieutenant on 
board an American man-of-war which had touched 
at Marseilles, to join their mess as a guest, as far 
as Genoa, to which port they were bound. Lieuten- 
ant Selby had numerous questions to ask of Edward 
about persons and things at home, for his ship had 
been absent three years, and he was thirsting for 
news. He was a Philadelphian, and his questions 
principally regarded the people of that town. 

“ Can you tell me anything about the Campbells ?” 
he asked. “TI don’t know them myself, but one of 
our lieutenants is engaged to Miss Campbell, and 
we hear a monstrous deal about her. Is the father 
as rich as he is reported to be? He is one of the firm 
of Frederic and John Campbell.” 

“ Engaged !” exclaimed Edward, coloring. 
possible !” 

“Not at all, my dear fellow; the engagement 
must have taken place after you left there. Indeed, 
it was late last spring, for he only joined us this 
summer. His name is Harvey. ‘Handsome Har- 
vey’ he is called in the navy. He is a great lady- 
killer, and has an eye to the money-bags.” 

With some confusion, Edward remembered that 
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Emily was not the only Miss Campbell ; that Elinor 
must be now “ out,” and the lady referred to. 
“What is her name?” asked Edward. 

Elinor ?” 

“Yes, that is the name,” replied Selby ; “Elinor, 
&@ very sweet name, and a very sweet-looking girl 
she is, too. I have seen her miniature often. Har- 
vey is very good natured,” continued Selby, in a 
tone of careless irony; “he imparts his happiness 
freely. I have seen her letters too, very affectionate 
effusions !” 

Edward Clifton’s eyes flashed as he listened to 
these remarks. That any member of a family whom 
he respected so highly, and to whom he was knit by 
so many ties, should be thus spoken of, filled him 
with indignation ; and, when he pictured to himself 
Elinor’s modesty and refinement, and beheld her 
thus subjected to the free remarks of a ward-room 
mess-table, her picture and letters offered to the 
coarse jests of men who could not be expected to 
respect the delicacy of a woman whose lover thus 
exposed her, he felt eager to meet and call to ac- 
count the man who could so far forget what was due 
to a woman whose innocent and unsuspecting mind, 
he doubted not, had led her to rely implicitly upon 
her lover’s honor. At the same time, it was with a 
pang of deep regret that Edward felt himself obliged 
to yield to the conviction that Elinor, whose dignity 
of mind and high qualities he had always admired, 
had placed her affections upon one so unworthy of 
her. 

Edward’s desire to meet with Mr. Harvey was not 
gratified. That gentleman had decided to join the 
ship at Leghorn, his leave of absence having not yet 
expired, and Edward departed upon his travels with 
his wish ungratified. Mr. Fairly’s request that he 
would see all he desired in Europe, while there, pro- 
longed his stay several months later than he intend- 
ed, and it was not until late in the following spring 
that he returned to the United States, 

Meanwhile, disasters of a most distressing nature 
had overtaken the Campbell family. A commercial 
crisis had completely wrecked their fortunes, They 
failed. A mere pittance was saved from the ruin of 
their fortunes, and they were left, advanced in years, 
to begin the world anew. Houses, furniture, and 
plate, pictures, carriages, and horses, all fell under 
the hammer, and the brothers were obliged to retire 
to their country houses, the sole remains of all their 
vast possessions, and live in the most restricted 
manner. 

The good sense and prudence exhibited in Mrs. 
John Campbell’s method of education were now ap- 
parent. Elinor was able not only to assist her mo- 
ther in educating her little brothers, but sho was 
qualified to undertake many household duties which, 
with their establishment now reduced to one servant, 
she must perform herself, or submit to see left un- 
done—duties which, if neglected, would render their 
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home one of discomfort and discontent, and subject 
her parents to a thousand privations. With cheer- 
ful alacrity, she gave herself up to her new mode of 
life. She arose betimes, went through her house- 
hold occupations with an activity that imparted 
itself to their “ maid of all work,” and found time, 
after all her duties were performed, to keep up her 
studies and accomplishments, All who knew her 
marveled at the change which had come over her. 
It seemed as if in her heart some secret well of hap- 
piness was overflowing, brightening her eye, lending 
smiles to her lip, and lightness to her step. No 
one, to look upon that cheerful sunny home, would 
have believed in the entire revolution which had so 
recently taken place in the circumstances and mode 
of life of the occupants. LElinor’s satisfaction in the 
result of her active duties was increased tenfold by 
the grateful praises of her parents, whose pride in 
her had never been so great. The pillow which she 
smoothed for her mother was softer to her than 
down ; and the pie which she baked, and the bread 
which she made, were sweeter to her father than 
any he had ever eaten before. It was a pretty sight 
to see Elinor occupied with her domestic duties, and 
with the innate elevation of her mind dignifying 
even the meanest household offices. 

From this picture, we must turn to one wholly 
different in all its features. Mrs. Frederic Campbell 
and Emily were paralyzed by the reverses which 
had overtaken them. They were unable to accom- 
modate themselves to their altered circumstances, 
or to turn with healthful minds to the blessings still 
left to them. To increase their many comforts by 
their own exertions, to exert themselves for the 
happiness of each other, never occurred to them as 
a duty they were called upon to perform. To dwell 
upon the past, and repine at their lot, was all that 
occupied them. 

Elinor’s example, and its happy results, had no 
effect on Emily; both she and her mother had un- 
consciously cherished an idea that they were very 
different people from Mrs. John and Elinor, which 
idea, put into words, would indicate that they be- 
lieved themselves formed of a “finer porcelaine of 
human clay,” incapable of being subjected to mean 
uses. The training of both had, in fact, been so 
devoid of moral discipline and practical lessons, that 
they were incapable of understanding what was their 
duty even when it was pointed out to them. The 
consequences of such a course may well be conceived ; 
habits of luxury were to be reconciled with narrow 
means, and indulgences were yielded to that wealth 
alone could warrant. It was in vain that old Nanny 
Foster exerted herself with tenfold energy to stop 
every gap. She labored unceasingly, compensating 
herself the while by incessant grumbling; but it 
was all in vain. One servant could not do the work 


of six, and where no one stretched forth a hand to 
aid, and all required services, it was impossible that 
anything like domestic comfort could prevail. No 








servant staid long with them; neatness, cheerful- 
ness, and content were unknown; and, when Mr. 
Campbell returned at night from the harassing 
cares of business, he came to a neglected hearth, a 
littered room, a repining wife, and a listless daugh- 
ter, who scarcely thought it worth her while to rise 
from the sofa on which she was lounging to welcome 
him home, much less to minister to his comfort, or 
make his home more lively. The only bright things 
about the house were the children, and they, though 
neglected and suffered to run wild, were their father’s 
chief comfort. Society was of course quite out of 
the question with the Campbells now. Economy 
and seclusion must be their lot for years to come. 
To Emily, however, it was “the breath of life ;” and 
the only thing that supported her under her reverses 
was the hope of soon marrying and leaving her home, 
with its privations and dullness, to enter again into 
that world where beauty was admired and compli- 
ments paid. 

Edward Clifton heard, on his arrival, with deep 
concern, the change which had taken place in the 
fortunes of his friends. In his first private inter- 
view with Emily, he told her that his uncle, to whom 
he had spoken of his wishes, had, in a recent letter, 
urged him to marry, making him the most liberal 
offers if he did so. “And now, Emily,” he said, 
“as there is nothing to prevent our marrying, you 
must suffer me to speak to your parents, to tell them 
all.” Emily, after musing a little while, signified her 
consent; and it was decided that, as soon as Mr. 
Campbell returned from Boston, where he had gone 
on business, the application should be made 

(To be concluded.) 





TO A GERANIUM LEAF. 


Patz, withered leaf! this morning thou didst bloom 
In all the freshness of thy native air; 

To-night is wasted all thy sweet perfume, 
And all thy greenness gone beyond repair! 


Art thou an emblem of the gentle one 

From whose dear hand I took thee, faded leaf? 
Will all her loveliness so soon be gone, 

And will her life of beauty be so brief? 


Oh no! it must not be. There is a heart 

That now is bathed in Hope’s refreshing dews; 
But all its gladness will at once depart, 

When o’er her face shall steal Death’s sickly hues. 


True, she, like thou, must soon or later die; 

Her form, like thine, must to the earth be given; 
But thou shalt in the dust forever lie, 

While she shall rise to live again in Heaven. 


Not long on her shall rest the heavy clod— 

Soon shall she burst the casement of the tomb; 
And a sweet flower beside the throne of God, 

In ever<during freshness there shall bloom. 
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“ When I said that I would live a bachelor, I did not think I should live till I were married.”—Benepicx. 


EARLY marriages, every one protests, are very 
bad things. That is, middle-aged people will tell 
you so, with a grave shake of the head, and they 
make about as much impression upon their auditors 
as the like counsel did upon them when they wished 
to “see the folly of it, too.” But, after all, how few 
people, who have had the patience or good fortune 
to wait until the judgment is matured, and impulse 
is in a measure subdued, make marriage anything 
more than a matter of simple worldly utility, or in- 
vest it with any of the romantic hues that fade soon 
enough into the sombre light of everyday domestic 
life ! 

So thought Colonel Hayward, or rather so mused 
he over a very fine cigar, as he sat with his feet ele- 
vated to the window-sill of a front room in the St. 
Charles, on his way home, after the fatigues and 
dangers of camp life were ended by the last treaty 
with Mexico. He had had his share of hallucina- 
tion, as what cadet with bright buttons has not? 
There was a time—he could remember it distinctly 
—when a miniature-case received more of his devo- 
tion than the Bible his good mother had put into his 
hands at parting. He played the flute then to the 
annoyance of his immediate neighbors, and the dis- 
gust of the echoes in and around West Point— 
echoes supposed to have heard some very good mu- 
sic in their day. He had delicious reveries by 
moonlight of a home that was to be Paradise itself— 
in a small way—with a garden that grew prize straw- 
berries, and a wife to choose them for his peculiar 
gratification. Adelaide was to be the wife’s name ; 
he scribbled it over his equations, and ornamented 
the margin of all his drawings with the mystic let- 
ters done in German text. But the fair Adelaide 
had come to the sensible conclusion that a lieute- 
nant’s pay could not furnish and maintain the above- 
mentioned cottage; perhaps it was with the advice 
of a mother, who had seen the folly of early mar- 
riages herself. So the dream of eternal fidelity that 
was to outlast evil and good report, or even a seven 
years’ captivity, was rudely broken ; for the lady of 
his dreams had accepted the home and grounds of a 
wealthy widower, “in the cotton trade and sugar 
line.” What was military glory to winters in town, 
and a suite of rooms at the Astor! 

Then later, when the young lieutenant had shone 
as the best dancer and rider—out of the dragoons— 
then at —— Barracks, he had indulged in certain 
fancies he scarcely cared to recall now. There was 
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Much Ado About Nothing. 


the daughter of the commanding officer—he confided 
the story of his cruel disappointment to her atten- 
tive ears—holding her fair white hand the while, 
and looking up into her tearful eyes. He revived 
the flute practice for a serenade ; but he was most 
mysteriously ordered away the very next week, 
though General , her father, bade him a most 
cordial and regretful adieu, and wished him all dis- 
tinction in the future. He never could quite under- 
stand it; for Tompkins, of the 4th, was retained, 
and that stupid Jones with the heavy moustache. 
They paid much more attention to the lady than he 
had done, and were despised by all their brother 
officers ; although Tompkins was a son of Governor 
Tompkins, of Tompkinsville, and Jones had three 
thousand a year, besides his pay, left by his maternal 
grandmother. Hayward never heard from her until 
he received a delicate envelop, with the bridal cards 
of Mr. and Mrs. Tompkins. 

There was the dashing Miss Smith, who had been 
a belle at Washington three winters; she won his 
heart—shall we say ?—by a coup de main. She 
taught him the polka when it first came out, and 
clapped her hands so prettily at his slight mistakes, 
and called him “such a dear awkward fellow!” 
And with what a charming naiveté she addressed 
him as “ Charlie,” the second time of their meeting, 
and then begged his pardon so gracefully ; for “ she 
had had a cousin Charlie, who was a great favorite 
of hers, and she heard his brother officers call him 
‘Charlie’ so much. He was such a favorite with 
them—did he know it?” 

All this was very soothing, to say the least, until 
he heard the same remarks made to young Carson, 
who blushed up to his curls with delighted self-love. 

These were some of the colonel’s experiences. 
For a while, he took to men entirely—after his mo- 
ther’s death, and his sister’s marriage. He talked 
knowingly over his wine of feminine vanity and de- 
ceit; that women had no hearts deeper than the end 
of a purse, and no souls above a Paris bonnet. 
Lieutenant Hayward was getting to be thirty, and 
had found several gray hairs in his dark locks. For- 
tunately, while thus endeavoring to convert himself 
into an established woman-hater, the affairs of our 
government with Mexico needed the slight inter- 
ference of the army to bring things to rights again. 
Pity was qaite wasted when given to those gallant 
men who. went so willingly to the exposure of a 
wretched climate and a revengeful enemy. They 
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felt their lives rusting out in the tedium of keeping 
an inland post from falling to decay, and frontier 
skirmishes wore just enough to provoke one’s appe- 
tite for military distinction. It was a good thing 
for the army, whatever it may have been in general, 
and none was braver than the discarded lover of 
Adelaide. Holding an important command, and 
having had the good fortune of turning the tide of 
one of the most decisive battles, he received the 
most rapid promotion ever known in our army. The 
war was ended now, and he found himself colonel, 
and the whole newspaper press of the country ring- 
ing with his praise. His arrival at the St. Charles, 
five days before, had been telegraphed northward 
under the head of “ movements of distinguished in- 
dividuals ;” and it was seeing this in a Baltimore 
paper, which he still held between his fingers, that 
had induced these serious reflections. He had bid- 
den farewell to his best friends, who were hurrying 
to their families on leave. One told him of his wife 
he had not seen in two years, and whose letters he 
always wore about him. Another was so anxious to 
see his son and namesake, who was old enough to 
send messages to “ papa,” in a great scrawling hand, 
at the foot of “mamma’s” letters. Somehow, he 
always envied these men when the post came in. It 
was nothing to him: a business letter or so; per- 
haps a dozen lines from some gentleman friend, 
talking of the races or the last theatrical star. 
These men always appeared so provokingly happy! 
And now, because he had no wife or family awaiting 
him, he was detained on a tiresome court martial, in 
the very height of a New Orleans summer. 

Just to-nigut the colonel wished he was married. 
He should not like to go about it himself; he would 
rather face a battery than lay siege to a lady’s good 
will. But he thought how nice it would be if, with- 
out his aid or connivance, he could wake some fine 
day and find himself settled into the calm of matri- 
mony, with a child on each knee, and a charming 
wife devoted to his comfort. He thought of Adam, 
and envied the brevity of our great progenitor’s 
wooing. But where to find an Eve? He had entire- 
ly kept aioof from ladies’ society for the past five 
years. His whole female acquaintance only includ- 
ed his sister, his friend Logan’s mother—a charm- 
ing old lady, always advising him to marry—and 
his laundress. He could not conveniently marry 
either of the three ; he was principled against gene- 
ral society. 

The colonel threw away the stump of his cigar, 
and put his hand to his head with a natural medita- 
tive gesture. He didn’t like the bald place that met 
his touch; it reminded him that his thirty-sixth 
birthday was not far off. 

It was the suddenness of the colonel’s manceuvres 
that had so disconcerted the enemy at Palo Alto; in 
little more time than it would take him to give the 
word of command, he had dashed off a letter to his 
friend, Major Porter, the happy father of the preco- 





cious juvenile, wherein he had intrusted a most im- 
portant commission—nothing less than to choose 
him a wife, 

“T am heartily tired of this,” said the applicant 
for matrimonial honors; “ there ’s no one to talk to 
me when I ‘m melancholy, or count my things for 
me when they come from the wash. I want some- 
body to read to me, to keep house so that I can 
entertain my friends; in fact, to be a kind of geno- 
ral and invariable quartermaster. Never off duty, 
and always on guard. She must be sensible, eco- 
nomical, straightforward. I think I should prefer 
a widow. She would have no ridiculous sentimental 
notions, which I have outlived, and would taorough- 
ly understand housekeeping. If she has two or 
three children, so much the better. They make a 
home cheerful, I’ve heard you say. Ask your wife 
about it. 

“P.S. I should prefer girls; boys take too much 
managing.” 

When the colonel had once formed a plan, it was 
prosecuted with his characteristic vigor. He made 
a thousand admirable plans, as he battled with the 
heat and mosquitoes, that seemed determined to re- 
duce what Mexico and the enemy’s sharp fire had 
spared. These plans were a great assistance during 
the three long weeks that intervened before the 
well-known termination of Major ——’s trial, which 
interested even the community at large, though the 
charges did prove too frivolous to mention. At last, 
just before the court martial was broken up, giving 
the colonel liberty to report himself at Washington, 
came the looked-for letter from Major Porter. It 
must be confessed, the colonel opened it with slight 
trepidation. 

“Sensible fellow,” wrote the major. “I always 
told Eliza you had excellent common sense packed 
away, if you could only stop to get at it. Know 
just the lady to suit you. Intimate friend of Eliza’s, 
schoolmates and all that. Amiable, a little money 
—enough to pay her milliner’s bills, as she ’s tole- 
rably economical—steps out well, good teeth, and 
has one child. The sooner you apply tho better. 
Several are quite ready to take the command, Eliza 
says. 

“P.S. My boy is a match for anything. Want 
to show him up, as you can’t snub children any 
longer.” 

The colonel gave orders for immediate departure. 
Truth was, he feared that his valor, like that of the 
celebrated Bob Acres, might ooze out at his fingers’ 
ends. He intended to “ take time by the fire-lock ;” 
and, as he sped northward with all the speed of rail- 
roads and steamboats, his reveries very naturally 
turned on the important step he was about to take. 

“ Tf Porter had been a little more explicit !” quoth 
the colonel, in confidence, to his cigar and the flag- 
staff of the deck he was treading. “Not a word 
about eyes or hair ; and he knows, if I have a single 
weakness towards the sex, it takes the shape of fine 
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eyes. But, now I think of it, I can’t say I spoke of 
personal beauty. Can’t say I did. Left it out of 
the question altogether, with the romance. Stout, 
good-natured woman, I suppose, about my own age, 
say; dark stuff frocks, black silk apron, eap and 
streamers.” The colonel was uncon ly draw- 
ing on his recollections of Mrs. Logan, senior, and, 
save the age, the portrait was tolerably correct. 
“ Motherly sort of a somebody; understands gruel 
and rheumatism, and all that sort of thing. Girl, I 
suppose; tall girl in pantalettes and curl papers; 
calls me papa, and wheedles me for mint-stick. By 
and by, just as her mother and I begin to get along 
comfortably, brings a lot of jackanapes into my 
quarters, who drink my wine and smoke my cigars, 
and talk nonsense to Mrs. Hayward. ‘Mrs. Hay- 
ward?’ Good! that’s what I never thought of! 
She must have my name, of course.” 

Truth was that, by the aid of such inward cogita- 
tions, the colonel, like many another raw recruit, 
began to wish he had not enlisted. He registered 
his name on the books of the United States Hotel, 
Philadelphia, with a half hope that he should find 
no letter awaiting him; but he was fairly commit- 
ted, as he saw by a dispatch from his friend Porter, 
dated Fort ——, where he was now stationed, and 
saying that he had arranged for him to meet the lady 
referred to at his very pleasant quarters, where he 
soon hoped to introduce him to “ Eliza,” and that 
remarkable child whose sayings and doings had 
filled so many sheets of paper in times past. 

It was a cool morning for August, and Chestnut 
Street remarkably quiet, the colonel’s cigar unusu- 
ally fine, and the hotel piazza shady. He occupied 
a large arm-chair, with his feet in the elevated posi- 
tion he was so fond of, and watched the few cus- 
tomers that came at this early hour to shop at 
Levy’s. Perhaps more than one glance was bestowed 
on his soldierlike figure, the close military cap 
drawn so as to shade his eyes, marking him as in 
the army, and, of course, one of those heroes at pre- 
sent the theme of public praise. The regulation, 
mowing the faces of our officers as clean as an Eng- 
lish lawn, with a small bit of side shrubbery, had 
not yet gone into effect; and the colonel’s personal 
pride—our hero was bat human—centered in a fero- 
cious, but decidedly military mustache, having an 
abrupt upward curl, the result of long twisting, 
usually the left hand accompaniment to his cigar. 

Presently, his attention was arrested by a very 
graceful figure poised on the low step of the en- 
trance to Levy’s, while a very fine pair of eyes 
looked up and down the street as if for an omnibus. 
There were none in sight; though, as usual, when 
one appeared, a continuous line followed. The lady 
did not notice her opposite neighbor, but seemed 
annoyed at the detention. The colonel thought he 
should like a nearer view. That little foot looked 
remarkably well in the distance. Presently, he 
threw away his cigar, not half consumed; the lady 








had signaled a Chestnut Street stage, and he saw 
Fairmount upon it in large white letters. It was 
several years since he had been at Fairmount. 
There was the whole morning on his hands—what 
could he do better? Ah, colonel, the ruse was 
worthy a ‘practiced man of the world! It was far 
too well conceived for a modest soldier. He must 
have moved quickly as usual, for he reached the 
centre of the street just as the lady did. Of course, 
she drew back, hesitated, and finally stepped in, 
while the colonel bowed politely, held open the door, 
and stepped in after her; but not until he had noticed 
he was quite right about the foot, and that the hand, 
in its dark glove, was equally slender. 

As I said, it was early in the morning, and the 
Chestnut Street line being principally employed to 
carry up-town merchants to business, was nearly 
deserted on its returntrip. There was a nurse maid 
with two children going to Fairmount for the fresh 
air, the fair unknown, and the gallant colonel. He 
could not look at the sunny side of the street for- 
ever; besides, it twisted his neck to a most uncom- 
fortable position, and, when he turned, it was equal- 
ly impossible to avoid looking his neighbor directly 
in the face. He tried not to, however.. He exam- 
ined the skirt of her dress until he had counted the 
tucks six times over: he could have sworn to the 
pattern of that neat blue cambric years after. Hoe 
even examined the seal and key of her watch-chain 
curiously ; but, after all, his eyes reached her face, 
deliberately as they had traveled. It so chanced 
that their eyes met. It was very provoking, cer- 
tainly. No wonder that the lady’s color rose as she 
drew down her veil with a quick jerk; but it was 
one of those short veils so fashionable a little time 
since, scarcely more than a flounce of black lace, 
which only heightened the delicacy of her com- 
plexion, and left the chin and throat half revealed. 
The lady wound her purse tightly around her 
fingers, and began talking to the child next her in 
the most interested manner possible. It was a 
bright little creature, and smiled and caroled good- 
naturedly in return to her advances. The colonel 
began to notice it, too, and thought if all children 
were like it, the race would be tolerable. Then 
came a vision of the tall girl in pantalettes, who 
seemed to rise between him and his fair vis-a-vis 
menacingly. He turned away in disgust, and with 
a stronger disinclination than ever to taking his 
passage next morning for Fort ——. 

As the omnibus turned down Schuylkill Seventh 
Street, the lady made a faint attempt at the check- 
string, and the colonel had the extreme pleasure of 
arresting the stage, passing up the silver coin her 
hands had presged, and holding open the door for 
her descent. He dared not offer his hand to assist 
her; but, as he had the last glimpse of her figure 
ascending the tall marble steps of the corner house, 
he contented himself with talking to the child she 
had honored with her notice. The colonel had not 
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looked at a baby before, unless by particular re- 
quest, in the last seven years; yet now the delight- 
ed nurse maid thought “the gentleman must be 
very fond of chiliren !” 

Alas for the widow’s prospects! and the misfor- 
tune of having one’s time on his hands on a bright 
summer morning in a strange city ! 

The colonel thought Fairmount had improved very 
much since he had visited it before. Whether it 
was the sunshine or not, everything had a pleasant 
glow. The marble Cupid, sending up a jet d’eau 
from his distended cheeks, seemed more smiling 
than ever. He looked at the Diana, and thought 
of the foot that had first arrested his attention ; the 
musical murmur of the fountain recalled her voice, 
as she thanked him for his courtesy—the colonel, 
used to the rough tones of command, thought every 
woman’s voice Molian. At any rate, he passed a 
very delightful morning, and he did not think of the 
widow. He looked earnestly at the corner house 
when the omnibus passed again, but the shutters 
were jealously closed: no wonder, as it was mid-day. 
He looked closely at every blue dress he saw all the 
way down Chestnut Street; nay, he even strolled 
its full length, past the high marble steps again, 
that evening; but there was not even a glimpse 
afforded him of the fair incognito. 

As he gave orders for an early departure, he 
thought sncomfortably of the morrow’s engagement. 

It was long before broad day when he rose from 
an unquiet sleep, wherein he bad dreamed that he 
was walking at Fairmount with his acquaintance of 
the morning, enjoying a most delightful conversa- 
tion, when the widow, still in cap and streamers, 
had suddenly appeared thrusting her over the dam 
in the most revengeful manner, and that he saw her 
drawn up under the huge revolving wheels, her long 
fair hair floating upon the tide, and her hands 
stretched out imploringly towards him! No won- 
der the colonel awoke with a start; but he saw no- 
thing but the porter dashing Fairmount water upon 
the steps of the opposite Custom House, and a soli- 
tary milkman creeping along half asleep, in spite of 
his early drive. It was quite a relief when the 
jingling of bells, and the quick tread of waiters 
through the passage, announced the day fairly com- 
menced, 

The boat was not very regular in its trips, as it 
plied between the small towns on the river and 
Philadelphia, principally for the benefit of the mar- 
ket people. It was filled with this class of passen- 
gers and their wares, brooms, pails, and grocery 
sundries, in exchange for the potatoes and early 
peaches they had carried to town. The little cabin 
—he glanced in as he passed—had its complement 
of their wives and daughters, short, stout women 
with large baskets and bundles, and several children 
in ehintz sun-bonnets. The colonel’s valise gave 
him very little to look after. He had read tho 
morning papers at the breakfast-table, and he did 














not see a single person that he felt inclined to talk 
to. Just as the last bell rang, his interest was 
quickened by a party he saw moving through the 
barrels and boxes of the wharf—a gentlemanly, 
middle-aged man, a young boy, and a lady some- 
what resembling the subject of his dreams. No, he 
could not be mistaken; the dark mousseline dress 
and cape, and the thick blue veil, could not disguise 
that face and figure. The colonel leaned forward, 
forgetful of place and etiquette; they were late, the 
gang-plank was withdrawn. The boat moved slow- 
ly from the wharf. He stretched out his hand just 
in time to assist her to spring upon the deck; the 
carpet-bag was thrown after her by the porter; the 
old gentleman and the boy waved their adieus. 
They were not going, then? for the boat moved out 
more rapidly, and there stood the gallant colonel 
by the side of his incognito, actually blushing from 
his late courtesy, and in a whirl of emotions he 
could not define, from this unexpected and most 
delightful meeting. 

The lady, who, in her haste, had evidently taken 
him for the commander of the boat, was the first to 
recover composure. She thanked him very politely, 
without raising her eyes to his face, and disappeared 
within the cabin. The colonel’s spirits sank again. 
If there had been any gentlemen with her, there 
were a thousand pretexts for addressing them, and 
at least learning her name. Or she would have 
walked on deck with them: he wondered how she 
could breathe in that horrid cabin, with those stupid 
people! The colonel managed to get into a heat 
between these cogitations, and a quick walk in the 
neighborhood of the machinery. 

But he was hastening to the widow as fast as the 
revolutions of the wheels could carry him. The 
green banks of the unromantic island, upon which 
the fort was situated, began to emerge from the 
broad waters of the Delaware. He caught a glimpse 
of the stars and stripes fluttering in the light wind, 
and, as the long swells dashed in among the marsh 
grasses in anticipation of their landing, he distin- 
guished his friend Porter waiting upon the minia- 
ture wharf to welcome him. The colonel forgot his 
errand, and, for an instant, his fair fellow-traveler, 
in the pleasure of the hearty welcome he received 
from his old companion in arms. 

“ And this is my Willy !” said the major, pointing 
to a shy juvenile in his “ first pair,” who stood eye- 
ing the new arrival as if it had been an importation 
from a menagerie. “ But is it possible Agnes has 
not come? Didn’t you see her on board ?” 

As the colonel was entirely at sea with regard to 
the personnel, or even the locale of the said young 
person, his answer was not very satisfactory; but a 
lady, emerging from the cabin, and kissing her 
hand gayly to the major, gave conclusive affirma- 
tory evidence. It was no other than the fair incog- 
nito, answering to the title no longer, however, but 
introduced to our friend under her real name, Miss 
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Agnes Lawrence! And she, too, was a guest of the 
major, who, in his blunt, good-natured way, insisted 
upon “ Hayward’s offering his arm to her,” while he 
looked after the carpet-bags and bundles. 

The colonel was afraid he was dreaming again 
opposite the Custom House ; the reality of knowing 
Miss Lawrence, nay, of feeling that light hand rest- 
ing on his arm, seemed too great a happiness for 
waking bliss. The pressure, slight as it was, gave 
him a heart-thrill he had not experienced since the 
days of Adelaide and the flute practice. 

I do not believe either spoke from the time they 
left the wharf until the sally-port appeared before 
them, a graceful, but massive archway, and the 
dark guns peered curiously over the white wall down 
upon them. But the major made amends, keeping 
up a continual fire of interrogatories, half of which 
he answered himself, forgetful that the rest had ever 
been expressed. Willy was industriously assisting 
the orderly, who followed in the rear with their bag- 
gage. Once the wind blew a corner of the blue veil 
directly across the colonel’s face, but the major had 
caught a view of his household, and did not notice it. 

He did well in describing his quarters as pleasant. 
The neat yellow walls of the barracks, the green 
piazzas of the officers’ quarters, the major’s own 
house, which he occupied by right of commanding 
officer, were as neat, and, withal, as picturesque an 
arrangement as one could desire. The men in their 
blue jackets were lounging in and out of the build- 
ing assigned to them, dinner being just over, and 
the shrill sound of a fife drowned the hum of the 
insects, as the small, but ambitious musician pur- 
sued the practice of a new quickstep. 

“Eliza”—for that was all the introduction the 
major vouchsafed—came forth to meet her guests. 
She was a sensible, rather stylish-looking woman, 
with a merry glance in her black eyes, and a half- 
formed smile “chasing the dimples on her cheek.” 
She wore a neat-fitting white muslin, and the most 
captivating black silk apron. The colonel was not 
in the least afraid of her, and watched the affection- 
ate meeting with Miss Lawrence in a mood he could 
not attempt to define. The camp-wearied soldier 
began to find the meaning of the word home, par- 
ticularly when seated in the shaded parlor so neatly 
furnished, and so suggestive of a woman’s tasteful 
presence. There was the sewing-chair by the work- 
table, with a little apron half hemmed, surmounted 
by a golden thimble, just as she had thrown it down 
to meet them. A wineglass held one delicate white 
rose, with its buds and foliage; a larger bouquet 
ornamented the open piano. Eliza was one of those 
rare wives who “find time to practice.” The colo- 


nel threw himself down on the chintz-covered sofa 

in a dreamy and abstracted mood, while the ladies 

disappeared to deposit bonnets and shawls, and the 

major was detained near the guard-house for an 

instant. Now this was just what he had fancied for 

himself, only the picture was more delicately touched, 
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and he began unconsciously to fill up his own rough 
outlines after the same fashion, on'ty—Miss Law- 
rence would perseveringly remain seated in the 
widow’s chair, and he had forgotten the stepdaugh- 
ter altogether. 

“Eliza! Eliza!” called the major, his heavy ap- 
proaching step shaking the piazza. “ Mrs. Johnson 
hasn’t come—lI forgot to tell you—and won't be here 
until Monday; and here ’s Tom all this while” 

“ Pray don’t trouble yourself about me,” exclaimed 
the colonel, starting up and striding to the window ; 
for he comprehended by intuition that Mrs. John- 
son could be no other than the widow. “I can wait 
very well, I assure you. I”—— ‘ 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said the major, and the 
aggrieved colonel saw a twinkle in his merry eyes, 
“ you are really very accommodating to put up with 
our society alone for three whole days! Now I 
think of it, the note says Tuesday instead of Mon- 
day ; for she has some arrangements to make about 
Sallie’s next term.” 

“Sallie,” indeed! “Johnson and Sallie!” Is 
spoke well for the romance of the future Mrs. Hay- 
ward. The colonel somehow hoped Miss Lawrence 
was not within hearing; and then the major could 
carry him off, just as he heard the ladies returning, 
to show him “the fixtures,” as he said, and intro- 
duce Lieutenant Morris. What did he care for a 
trumpery lieutenant with a downy chin, who blushed 
when he heard Miss Agnes had arrived? What 
business had he to blush at any such intelligence ? 

But the colonel’s star became more propitious. 
By a tacit consent, Mrs. Johnson and her prospects 
were not alluded to before Miss Lawrence; and he 
sat opposite to her at dinner, and near her on the 
piazza, when the ladies brought out their work to 
join them, and it was as quiet and domestic a party 
as one could wish to see. The colonel began to feel 
as if he had always been there, and in the habit of 
seeing Eliza and Agnes, as the major called them, 
every day. He stole a glance now and then; and, 
by the end of wn heur, came to the conclusion that 
Miss Lawrence was about twenty-four, tall, but not 
too slender, with just the hair and eyes he preferred, 
and the most sensible woman he had ever met. 

“And so time ambled, withal,” through three 
days, comprising so much of rational enjoyment, 
that our hero looked back upon it as if years had 
passea since he had come to the quiet haven. Seve- 
ral times the major had evidently been bent upon 
disturbing his dream of happiness, by allusions to 
the lady so soon to arrive; once even he had called 
him “the oddest fellow he had over seen, to have 
so little curiosity about the lady he was going to 
marry, especially a friend of Eliza’s!” but he had 
invariably managed to change the subject as sodn 
as possible. 

Monday evening had come—the last day of grace 
drawing to a’close; and the colonel found that, with 
their isolated position, the major’s engagements, and 
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Eliza’s housekeeping, he had said more to Miss 
Lawrence than any lady he had ever met before. 
They had exchanged views on a hundred topics, 
some of which agreed wonderfully ; and others had 
called forth gay bantering from the lady, and a 
playful war of words, that made them none the less 
good friends. 

Monday evening—the sunset already fading from 
the clouds—and the colonel grew desperate. He 
felt that he had committed himself rashly, and, with 
characteristic coolness and calculation, sought the 
major to tell him so. 

“Tt’s no use!” said the unhappy victim of im- 
pulse; “I cannot see that horrid Mrs. Johnson! I 
don’t wish to marry! I should make a most hard- 
hearted step-father. Tell her so; and that she ’s 
had a fortunate.escape. I will go in the first boat 
to-morrow, and apply for a frontier station. I 
wasn’t meant for a Benedick; but, if you think my 
word of honor is at stake”—and he fairly groaned. 

“T must say,” answered the major, stoutly, “this 
is what I never expected from you. Here you write, 
in the most unprovoked manner, to Eliza and my- 
self to choose you a wife. We exert all our com- 
mon sense, and choose one you virtually accept. 
She comes down here to meet you; you show the 
white feather, and run away from a pair of eyes! I 
must say that it’s ungrateful, and Eliza and I feel 
hurt !” 

The major was evidently offended, past present 
conciliation. The colonel was miserable, and went 
out of a neighboring sally-port, self-accused as a 
coward and a simpleton. He met Miss Lawrence 
coming slowly homewards from a ramble with Wil- 
ly. He forgot everything but her presence, and 
gave the well-satisfied juvenile his cane for a horse. 
Back scampered the delighted equestrian, leaving 
them alone. Alone, and the moon coming up large 
and full over the quiet waters, the willows swerving 
silently to the pointed marsh grasses, and a low 
murmur as the advancing tide broke almost at their 
feet. 

“You will walk with me—I am sure you will; 
and it may be the last time.” 

He could not see her face; but she walked on as 
he turned from the yawning archway, casting a 
broad shadow over their path. 

An instant before, and the colonel had intended 
to depart at daybreak without seeing her again; but 
now the quick tide of impulse was turned, and he 
told her why he had wished to go. That she had 
become so dear, so very dear to him—united all he 
had ever imagined of sister and wife—had bright- 
ened his life with such pleasant dreams—-marriage 
with any other seemed like sacrilege, and his whole 
soul revolted. He spoke with energy, passion, and 
tenderness combined. He looked into her face once 
more. It was not turned from him now, and large 
tears were standing in her eyes. His hand trembled 
as he covered with it her own lying upon his arm. 
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“And you love me?” she said, as if she were 
musing, rather than speaking. 

“ Love you ?” 

“And you will not marry the one your friends 
have chosen for you?” 

“ Never !” 

It seemed so cruel and heartless in her to smile 
at the emphasis which he gave the word. He had 
not expected it; and he released her hand, grieved 
and growing colder. 

“ Not even if J should prove to be the lady?” 

“Oh, Agnes !” 

“Tt was Miss Lawrence a moment ago. And, 
now I think of it, Mrs. Johnson has been waiting 
for hcr husband's return from Washington.” 

“Mrs. Johnson! You—you surely have never 
been married ?” 

“ Nevertheless, I am the lady referred to by the 
major; and my little Jeannie is to come down with 
Mrs. Johnson to-morrow. She is a most excellent 
person, and has not the most remote idea of killing 
her husband, even for the honor you propose doing 
her.” 

“Oh, Agnes, do not trifle with me! Tell me all 
your history. Why did they conceal your name? 
Can I ever hope to supply the place”. 

“Of who? Jeannie is an orphan niece I have 
adonted. No one but yourself ever imagined me a 
widow. And you must blame no one else,” she 
said, with a bright smile, and offering her hand 
egain. “No mystery was intended until we dis- 
covered your mistake. And are you quiie sure you 
will not marry the major’s choice ?” 

The tea-table had been waiting an hour and a 
half; in fact, it was only the drum-beat that startled 
them into the thought of a return. 

Eliza looked up with a questioning smile as they 
entered, and the major “hemmed !” loudly, as he 
asked what they had been doing all this time. 

“ Taking a lesson in coast survey,” replied Agnes, 
for the somewhat abashed colonel ; “and I had no 
idea it was so pleasant a study.” 








SONNET.—POWER OF TIME. 
BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


How mighty are thy ruins, Time! Along 
The dark and lengthening vistas of the past 
Look we to learn thy power. What wrecks! what vast, 
What spectral forms do unto thee belong! 
All nature quakes beneath thy iron rod, 
O Desolation’s lord! Thy ruthless sway 
All own. Towers, cities, battlements decay; 
And rocks fall headlong where thy feet have trod; 
Palmyra, Balbec, Babylon, even they 
With one, the mother of dead empires stand, 
Sad ghost-like spectacle to every land— 
O’er them thy car hath passed destroyingly; 
F’en flinty pyramids—brass walls descend ; 
Before thee all but nature’s God must bend. 











MY BROTHER TOM. 


BY PATIENCE 


THERE was a thought of naming him Isaac. At 
least that was my mother’s thought when Tom was 
born, for he was the child of her old age. But my 
father would not listen to it; and although my mo- 
ther did think of making a practical use of the sen- 
tence in the baptismal service, “Name the child,” 
by popping Isaac into the clergyman’s ear, and be- 
fore my father could recover from his astonishment 
completing the Hebraism, she did not venture on it. 
So he was christened Thomas. 

There were before him six of us, myself the eld- 
est—Miss Price by courtesy, and of the same name 
still, for no one has thought of changing my patro- 
nymic. I am now aged——But no matter; whilo 
there is life there is hope, and I can boast the expo- 
rience of four married women, and one married man. 
I will not anticipate, but begin at the beginning. 
It is of Tom that I am to speak, and not of myself; 
and if my own story comes out incidentally, I hope 
to be acquitted of egotism. Sure I am that I have 
been so Thomased all my life that I am not quite 
sure of my own identity. 

When Tom was born, there was great rejoicing. 
For a short time there was also great contention: for 
my four younger sisters and I clamored which should 
hold the baby. Mother settled the dispute, and to 
my infinite complacency said, “Let Patience have 
him ; she is the eldest.” Short-sighted child that I 
was, I was delighted at this decision. I am older 
and wiser now. With what importance did I then 
assert my right and prerogative! Nobody could 
hold the baby but motherand I. The young tyrant 
soon learned to tolerate no one else, and he grew to 
us like a fixture. To bis mother he clung from ne- 
cessity; to me for recreation. He crowed and shout- 
ed with delight at my appearance, and gave his first 
tokens of appreciativeness by putting out his arms 
to me. I was in ecstasy. It was delight—triumph; 
and in the first magnificent feeling of womanly 
consequence, I twisted up my hair and put in a 
comb. 

“Bless me!” cried my father, “how like an old 
woman cut short!” 

“Indeed,” said my mother, “Patience is quite a 
woman, and I should not know what to do without 
her.” 

“Humph!” said my father. But his eye caught 
the reflection of a gray hair or two in the mirror 
opposite, and he said no more—if saying “humph” 
be saying anything. And I inwardly resolved that 
the tucks in my present frocks should be “let out,” 
if the baby ever gave me an opportunity, and that 


_ easier for you to do all than to ask them.” 


PRICE. 


the next should be of greater longitude. Why not? 
I was in my fifteenth year. It is wonderful how in 
some respects brother Tom brought me forward; 
and if in others he has kept me back, perhaps that 
is only compensatory justice. 

My father died when Tom was four years old. 
Poor little Tom! he was very fond of him, and 
showed a knowledge and a feeling quite beyond his 
years in his lamentations. Mother was inconsolable 
and helpless, and Tom was fastened on me more 
closely than ever. I was only sixteen, but seemed 
a woman grown, so much had household cares and 
duties brought me forward. I was the admiration 
of all our friends, and was pointed out as the model 
daughter. Such indeed I was; but, if there had 
been less model in me, my mother would have more 
wisely shaped herself, and my sisters would not 
have been quite so useless. I tried to direct them. 
They rebelled. I appealed to my mother, and she 
said, “You are a dear good girl, Patience, and it is 
They 
felt the rebuke, and I the praise; and, while they 
tried to do more, I strove to anticipate them, So at 
eighteen I was housekeeper in fact, and my mother 
only my police force, in last resort, to quell rebel 
lions. It was ail on account of brother Tom, for he 
had placed me in my dangerous elevation. 

As Tom grew to boyhood, he became the apple of 
my eye and the pride of my life. No lad in the 
neighborhood was better dressed. While my sisters 
slept, and my mother dozed and wondered, my 
frocks, scarce worn, were transformed into fancy 
costumes for little Tom. Oftentimes I scrimped a 
pattern, or bought just a little more, to fit him out 
in a jacket or sack of brilliant colors. I was de- 
lighted when the little rogue said, “All Patty’s frocks 
made of a bit of mine!” That idea grew with him. 
He thought—bless the man, he thinks now—that I 
and mine, soul, body, and wardrobe, are part of him 
and his! This is true—with a difference. The 
boy’s egotism and selfishness have merely reversed 
the fact. He is a type of his sex—begging the gen- 
tlemen’s pardon—perhaps a little exaggerated, but 
not much. Such selfish and arrogant, self-sufficient 
and presuming But I must be cool. 

Young friends began to cluster about the house. 
There were five Miss Prices, and it would have 
been misprision of treason against Cupid if no man 
called on them. Young lady friends of my sisters 
brought their brothers, then the brothers came of 
themselves, and then their friends came with thom. 
In our bloom we were quite the fashion. We were 
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pretty and well bred, accomplished, and not very 
poor. In a word, we were respectable. And my 
eldest brother William, he had his friends too. So, 
on the whole, in our set we were quite the fashion. 

We! Ihad forgotten. They, I should say—for 
where was I? Overshadowed by Tom—brother 
Tom—dear brother Tom! At eight years of age 
he would not go to sleep unless some one sat in his 
room. Sisters had company. The housemaid, like 
ail housemaids, was always out. Mother was busy. 
“Couldn’t I just sit in his room and draw up his 
day’s rents, or sew a button on to-morrow’s trou- 
sers?” I could just do nothing else. The company 
was always sisters’. And Tom waked up and cried 
so. It was croup, or earache, or colic, or cholera 
morbus, or terror, or—no matter what. Sister Pa- 
tience was the catholicon, the panacea, the anodyne. 
The others always asked, “How can you hear him 
ery so?” It was as if I alone had the key of his 
vocal organs, and the charge of grand pacificator. 
Our guests must not hear his noise; but nobody 
thought of any one’s quelling the riot, except Pa- 
tience. All fell on poor me! And this was in part 
the reversion of my mother’s praise—“ Patience is 
the eldest. Patience is quite a woman.” I submit- 
ted, and looked forward to the day—which I then 
trusted would come some time—that Tom could 
wipe his own nasal promontory. It was a sort of a 
dream life; but I had hope. 

I waked frem my dream to hear that sister Carry 
was to be married! She was the next oldest, and 
had fairly, or rather unfairly, stolen my turn. Tho- 
mas—dear brother Tom—consoled me. “You won't 
go and get married, and go away to leave us, will 
you, sister Patty?” And mother, with a sigh, said, 
“No, Tommy, sister Patty is such a good dangh- 
ter! We could not live without her.” There was 
a half tear in mother’s eye, and a whole one in my 
own. It.was not that J wanted to be married. Oh 
no! But any other servant who had been so long in 
the family would have been trusted with the secret 
before quite all the arrangements were determined 
on. However, I had some solace. Caroline grew 
affectionate. There were worlds to do, and sister 
Patience—dear sister Patty—was quite in request. 
She helped to get up various dresses, and even Tom 
was a little taken off her hands. I must say, how- 
ever, that they neglected him. His hair was not 
half combed, and his jackets got all out at elbows; 
and, to crown all, they made him sick with cake, 
and I held him on my knees in the nursery, while 
my sister Caroline promised to love, honor, and obey, 
in the parlor. They were all so sorry! “But then,” 
they said, “nobody could take care of Tom but sis- 
ter, and they were afraid he would be sick.” Why 
didn’t they prevent it? 

I need not dwell on collateral matters. All were 
married, brother Will bringing up the rear—all, I 
mean, except Tom. He grew up to a fine lad, and 


aster Patty became more obsolete than ever—obso- 








lete except in cases of croup, convulsions, christen- 
ings, fittings out for the country and seaside, and 
the other demands of a baker’s dozen of aunts and 
cousins. In the ailments of all their mothers, sister 
Patience is invaluable. But these things are not my 
theme. I only mention them in illustration of my 
boast, before spoken, that I have the experience of 
four married women, and one married man. 

Now came Tom’s youth, and now came my hardest 
trials. Four young married sisters and a brother 
kept open house for him. Sister Patience dropped 
in upon them with their mother in a sociable way. 
Brother Tom was the Mercury for each. He sang at 
their young parties, and turned over the pages for 
musical misses. Sister Patience never was asked, 
for they “knew she would not come.” How they 
knew without asking is a mystery to my powers of 
divination. Sister Patience never would get mar- 
ried—for who could take care of Tom? Mother 
could “visit round,” or keep house very comfortably 
alone—but poor Tom! They were horrified on his 
account, mother and all. And sister “was really 
getting old; she never liked society, and she could 
not begin now.” 

Heigh-ho! I found I had raised a brother for my 
I was always his favorite—when he was 
sick. I was his dear sister—when there was a vest 
to embroider. I was his angel—on slippers and 
watch-cases; his divinity—when he needed a new 
dozen of shirts. But the others found him such a 
delightful stop-gap when their husbands were mo- 
rose or busy, and would not go out; so useful in 
summer picnics and winter parties and sleigh rides ; 
so capital a hand to fight up to the box-office for 
star-tickets, that mother and poor I had no know- 
ledge of him except to keep his wardrobe in order. 
And that all fell on me. Mother declared that Pa- 
tience always was such an assistance to her! And 
to think that Tom has the assurance to offer mea 
quarter of a dollar’s worth of entertainment at some 
wandering lecturer’s levee once every winter, and, 
because I don’t accept such fippennybit civility, 
goes away and declares that he would gladly wait 
on me out, but I prefer to be at home with mother! 
“She is so good and daughter-like!” Was there 
ever such kind appreciation! 

I cannot understand where the man spends his 
evenings—all his evenings. I know that a portion 
of them are spent at his sister’s; but where does he 
wind up? He is always out till eleven o’clock, and 
often until midnight. His clothing, his hair, his very 
imperial, and his red-republican hat and Kossuth 
plume smell dreadfully of cigars. And yet heisa 
great invalid, my brother Tom. He never has any 
appetite in the mornings, except when I can manage 
to get up something uncommonly tempting for him. 
He frequently begs me so gently to bring him a cup 
of coffee to his bedside, that I cannot refuse. I 
rebel inwardly; but when I see his face—Tom te 
handsome—and when he “dear sisters” me, what 
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ean Ido? Iam so afraid he will get married, and 
his wife will not take half care of him! He is so 
fragile and delicate! Several times he has attempt- 
ed business, but is always driven back by indisposi- 
tion. Indeed, the very thought seems to throw him 
into a fever. 

My mother is as anxious as Tam. She says Tom 
is the stay of the house, now that the others are all 
gone. (I am only a parenthesis, and can be drop- 
ped out.) Indeed, he does furnish us with occupa- 
tion—mother with sighs, and wonders, and ejacula- 
tions; and me with labor, from morn till dewy eve, 
and so on till midnight. Something is always to 
be said, or feared, or hoped for Tom. That is mo- 
ther’s province. I have her to cheer, and Tom to 
labor for. I could wish that he were a thought 
more grateful and considerate; but mother says 
that all men are like him, and that they feel more 
than they express. Indeed, it is to be hoped they do. 

There is an end to patience, and I fear sometimes 
Tom will make an end of me. He cannot pack his 
trunk. He cannot even hang up his coat. He does 
not so much as put away his tonsorial apparatus. 
He drops his dry goods and pocket furniture, his 
books, papers, pencils—everything but his loose 
change—all over the house, and for whatever he 
wants raises a hue and cry like Giant Grim for his 
supper. He borrows all the money I have, and 
anticipates mother’s semi-annual dividend. He dines 
out on a five dollar note, wines and cigars included, 
and mother economizes fifty cents on her marketing 
and treats herself to “a tea dinner.” All his shirts 
must be made in the house, and my eyes ache over 
the fine stitches. Mother says that the three or four 
dollars a pair it would cost to make them fit for 
Tom’s wear are an item in housekeeping, and must 
be saved. That is true, and I submit. But I over- 
heard him say the other day to a friend who some- 
times calls to take him out, when he might chance 
to stay at home, that if he (the friend) could find 
cigars fit to smoke for twenty-five dollars a thou- 
sand, “it was an object.” He (brother Tom) could 
find none under thirty. And I am sure he smokes 
a thousand in a week—I mean a month. Or sup- 
pose it three—are not one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars a year a pretty item to burn up? say, mamma! 
And must we eat cold mutton and hash to his ra- 
gotis and p4és, and turn the carpets, and renovate 
the beds, and alter the curtains, and buy our frocks 
off the same piece, that my skirt may make her a 
new body, and vice versd, that he may figure in 
Chestnut Street, and quarrel about Jenny Lind and 
Catherine Hayes? Must I make fifty shirts to find 
him in smoke fora quarter? Must we do the shabby 
genteel to keep him in oyster suppers, and not save 
enough in a year to give him extras for a month— 
and after all he be “ashamed of our appearance!” 
Q Tom, dear brother Tom—dear with a dollar mark, 
which is worse than dear with a vengeance! And 
yet I love the fellow! 

33* 





It is wonderful the troops of friends he has, and 
the hopes he eatertains from them. He is quite a 
Meecenas in a small way; a patron of the fine arts, 
His portrait is extant in as many forms as a presi- 
dential candidate’s—all presents; first attempts of 
aspiring genius, presented with compliments, but 
costing each, in the long run, more than a picture 
by Sully. He is always “forced by position” to take 
boxes at benefits, and figures in complimentary com- 
mittees. Such very neat presents as he receives 
from various people! And so many, many times 
he has been groomsman. The brides all say he has 
such a delicate taste in his presents on such occa- 
sions! My bonnet has been altered the third time 
after Mr. Godey’s invaluable fashion plates—and by 
my own fingers! I did intend to put new material 
in the last time, but dear brother Tom had a wed- 
ding tour to make. He couldn’t be mean. He did 
not want to go, and he told me so, when he borrowed 
my last ten dollars, and mother’s too. “ Dear Patty,” 
he said, “I wish I was out of it. My friend offers 
to pay all the expenses; but that would be small in 
me to accept, you know.” So off he went. I did 
keep back a reserve fund, of which he knew nothing; 
but a tailor’s bill came in, of his, while he was gone, 
and swept the last corner of my porte-monnaie. I 
did not want mother to hear of it, so paid it, and 
said nothing. 

People say it is all our own fault—mother’s and 
mine; that we have spoiled him: but his younger 
sisters and their set need not make him such extra- 
vagant Christmas and New Year’s presents; they 
know he will not be outdone, though his mother and 
I go naked for it. If he is spoiled, how is he to be 
unspoiled? that’s what I would like to know; and 
what am I to do? Do tell me, dear “Lady’s Book,” 
for, in a few months or years moro, I shall be # 
ruined spinster. He has even now begun his ap- 
proaches to induce mother to mortgage the house, 
which she holds in her own right, that he may “go 
into business.” Business, indeed, it will be. I shall 
have to take up his notes for him, for anything 
harder to draw than a Spanish cigar will certainly 
make him hopelessly sick. He would be thrown 
entirely on his back by the danger of a protest, and 
go to his room in hard times, never to emerge till 
money was easy. 

P. 8. Tom is to be married! 

I have just learned it, confidentially, from mother, 
And he has actually, the ingrate, served me as all 
the rest did. And they have combined to entertain 
mother at a round of visits among them; and the 
house, the old family mansion, is to be mortgaged, 
to refurnish the parlors: and my room is to be taken 
for the bridal chamber; for Tom, dear brother Tom, 
says it is the best in the house. And I am already 
looked to for various exertions and preparations, 
Tom says he will give me a home as long as he lives. 
Will he, indeed! And am I to be Aunt Patuea quite 
into my grave by a troop of new-comers? Am I ts 
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hold the babies while my new sister receives her 
guests? Am I to take care of Tom’s wardrobe while 
he and his bride are spending evenings out? O Tom, 
dear brother Tom! 

Shall I submit? What else can I do? 

Seconp P. 8. I am to be married. 

A widower with ten children has proposed, and I 
have accepted him. That is about the number I 
should have been entitled to if I had married at the 
proper time, instead of >=ing brother Thomased into 
a nonentity. I would not accept my man if he had 
one child less, for ten is the very least number that 
will give me a title to stay at home and mind my 
own business. The care of my six sisters’ and bro- 
thers’ families threatens to be quite too onerous; and 
since Tom turns me out of my own house—fairly 
and properly mine—and then coolly offers me, with 
great condescension, a part of my own, “as long as 
I live,” it is high time I sought a more permanent 
establishment. 

Thomas is highly indignant. Even the Irish girl 





in the kitchen declares against my marrying a 
“widow man.” My mother begs me, on account of 
“poor Tom,” to think better of it. Poor Tom, in- 
deed! Where is poor Patience? If thé boy will 
get married, his wife may take care of him, and I 
wish her joy of it. : 

Here end the confessions of a maiden sister; for, 
before this appears in print, Miss Price will be no 
more. I ought, perhaps, to go back and correct the 
doubts at the beginning of my confessions—but, no 
matter. I might harmonize some apparent incon- 
gruities—but they are no mattereither. The thing, 
as it stands, is a sort of a diary, which Miss Price 
leaves as a legacy to the mothers of our land, to 
warn them against patting and wheedling girls of 
domestic inclinations into old-maid nurses of brother 
Toms. Let the boy creatures learn to take care of 
themselves! 

But then—after all—I do hope—when my son is 
born, that his ten elder sisters and brothers will be 
kind to him! 





FLORINE GREENWAY. 


BY MRJ. &. A. WENTZ, 


“So, Florine, you expect to enjoy yourself this 
evening ?” asked a young man of his charming sister, 
as she tripped gracefully into the room where he sat, 
and courtesied before him to display the fairy-like 
dress of pink gauze which floated airily around her 
person. 

“Enjoy myself!” exclaimed the maiden, with an 
astonished air; “why, certainly; what should pre- 
vent? Well, how do you like me?” and she turned 
with a merry smile to a full-length mirror which 
revealed her radiant countenance, its fascinating 
beauty lit up with a world of eloquent pleasure that 
chided her thoughtful brother for even asking whe- 
ther she anticipated enjoyment. How could it be 
otherwise, when she was always the idol of her 
cirele, the flattered, the caressed, and (to whisper a 
truth which had not yet struck her own fancy forci- 
bly), the coquette ? 

“ You look very well!” replied her brother, after 
running his eye over her tasteful dress. He endea- 
vored to check a smile of admiration; it melted into 
a sort of sober, comical curl of his under lip, which 
was peculiar to himself when he wished to throw a 
damper upon her. “I suppose you would look just 
as well baking pancakes in the kitchen !” 

“© yes, I dare say!” returned Florine, half laugh- 
ing and half vexed. “If you will carry a furnace 


and griddle to Mrs. Woods's, I ll take the batter and 
bake for the amusement of the company. You are 
so old fashioned in your notions, I verily believe 
*hat you would be delighted to see me make my 





appearance to-night in a calico frock and apron, with 
a bundle of sewing in my arms. But, my dear sir, 
it can’t be! The wise declare that youth is the 
happiest period of life, and therefore I shall devote 
my exclusive attention to”—— 

“ Flirting !” interrupted her provoking companion. 
Florine gave a quiet glance, and turned disdainfully 
away to tie on her bonnet and draw on her gloves. 
When she looked at him again, he was bending 
thoughtfully over his book. 

“ Well, I might as well be patient,” thought the 
young girl; “Iam not really a flirt; Horace is over- 
strained in some of his ideas. I will do better some 
of these days; but I can’t bother my head with re- 
form just now!” So, approaching him, she laid her 
hand over the page he was reading, and said, with 
an imperious shake of her queenly head, “ Come, 
Horace, this minute! play the agreeable, and try to 
convince me that there is some chivalric feeling 
folded up in your loving nature !” 

“ Ay, ay, sweet sister, I have that within me which 
you wot not of,” he answered, with affectionate 
gayety, taking up her prettily arranged little head, 
bonnet and all, between his hands, and saluting 
either cheek, as the good people did in the days of 
yore. 

“You are spoiling my hair!” cried Florine, trying 
to release herself; “ you know that I don’t want you 
to do that! I wish, Mr. Horace, you would remem- 
ber that your displays of affection are not agreeable 
to me, when I am all trimmed off. Fraternal love is 
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entirely out of place at such times; it is the most 
annoying thing that I can conceive of, now! You 
are the greatest trial I have in the world. Just as I 
begin to think I look peculiarly well, you stir up the 
‘feeling infinite,’ which prompts you to render my 
trouble useless. This is the fiftieth time I’ve had 
to tell you it sometimes happens that young ladies 
are to look at, not to touch; so save up your bursts 
of affection, until I sit placidly down in the kitchen, 
prepared to bake cakes. If I had time, I’d extend 
this Caudling to a more judicious length, but the 
carriage is at the door; so get your hat and follow 
sail!” The peerless scold swept out of the room, 
followed by Horace, who laughed at far oftener than 
he blamed her. 

She was a beautiful and graceful creature, Florine 
Greenway; one of those bewitching beings who 
excite an interest in every heart; full of sweetness, 
and yet full of faults; self-willed, yet locking up 
within her bosom a well of tenderness to gush forth 
in grief over her own waywardness; possessed of 
high-souled feelings, and yet yielding with perfect 
heedlessness to present impulses. The gayety, en- 
thusiasm, and thoughtfulness that marked her cha- 
racter threw about her a novel charm and freshness 
which made the observers desirous to penetrate be- 
neath this changeful exterior, and to gain some 
knowledge of the heart that betrayed and yet hid 
itself. Too frequently uncontrolled by principle, 
Florine followed the promptings of a gay and ardent 
temperament which, it is true, sometimes led her 
right, but quite as often pointed in an opposite di- 
rection ; and then, when reflection came, it brought 
regret and tears. The persuasions and reasonings 
of Horace were not without effect; but they were 
passed over, for the time being, with a put-off re- 
solution to give up her dissipated life at a more 
convenient season. No circumstance had as yet 
arrested her feelings sufficiently to awaken her ener- 
gies, and to call forth, on this subject, her powers of 
thought and action. Aware of her power, it seemed 
natural and right to her that all should worship at 
her shrine. She was a coquette, although without 
premeditation ; surrounding circumstances were fa- 
vorable to this. Living under a step-mother’s roof, 
she had only Horace to lead her aright. He endea- 
vored to imbue her mind with the pure principles 
which governed his own conduct; but, unlike him, 
she had not in childhood been privileged to listen 
to a mother’s sacred teachings. Before her lips could 
breathe the name of parent, she was left an orphan. 
The difference of years between herself and Horace 
was not great; but, having early been thrust into 
the office of Mentor, he had never resigned it. 
Florine was too wild for that, he thought. 

“You will meet with two gentlemen this evening 
who were old classmates of mine in college, Florine !” 
exclaimed Horace, breaking silence, as they rode 
along. 

“Ah!” said his sister. “Well, are they very in- 





teresting? I hope so, if you are going to introduce 
them to me.” 

“Both of them are men of the finest talent. I 
will introduce both, and you can tell me the opinion 
you form of them afterwards. I would only recom- 
mend you to cultivate the acquaintance of one; you 
can easily judge which one that will be, after a 
short conversation.” 

“T shall do as I please!” said the young lady to 
herself ; “ Horace is forever telling me who I must 
like, and who I must not.” 

They soon alighted at Mrs. Woods’s. On her en- 
trance into the drawing-room, Florine was immedi- 
ately made the centre of a fashionable circle. She 
glanced around for the friends of Horace. The ex- 
pectation of being interested and entertained caused 
her to find it an effort to tax her capabilities of 
pleasing for those who had often wearied her. It 
was not long before her brother brought forward a 
pale and somewhat grave-looking young man, and 
introduced him by the name of Arnold. Florine 
was at first rather disappointed in the “ prosy face,” 
as she involuntarily termed it in her own mind; 
but, when the owner of that same face bowed and 
smiled with a dignified courtesy of manner, and bent 
upon her an observant eye, through which flashed 
his soul, a brilliant smile of surprise sprang to her 
lip, and she recognized, on the instant, a strong and 
noble nature. After a brief but mutually interesting 
conversation, Arnold led the fair girl forth to dance, 
which proceeding caused some lowering clouds to 
sweep momentarily over the brows of those that sur- 
rounded her, who, like many people in this wicked 
world, seemed to have the inveterate dosire of al- 
ways paying their homage just where the tide flow- 
ed, and simply because the tide did flow there, 
Knowing well that there were some such peculiar 
characters in the circle of her acquaintance, the 
respectful and yet independent manners of Arnold 
were far more gratifying to the observing Florine. 
She felt that she was valued, for herself alone, by 
one who could not be biased by the prejudices of 
others. She forgot, for a time, her own matchless at- 
tractions, and the un-G@Grecian cast of her new friend’s 
features, in her admiration of the character which 
he revealed. To her surprise, she began to surmise 
that the English language might be equal to the 
silvery flow of her favorite Italian, as with patieut 
ear she listened to the pure and elegant diction in 
which Arnold clothed sentiments worthy of being 
poetically expressed. Ah! bright Florine, that re- 
bellious heart of thine is in danger; beware of 
coquetish impulses, and be not heedless as ever! 
After dancing, Arnold led his fair companion to a 
seat, and, as several flocked around her, he retired 
to a distant corner, and, more eagerly than he him- 
self was aware of, marked every expression of her 
speaking countenance. 

“ Good evening, Arnold !” exclaimed a young man 
with an eminently handsome countenance, laying 
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his hand familiarly upon his shoulder. “Quite a 
jam! Warm enough to melt all the sense out of a 
man’s brains! I have just arrived. How have you 
amused yourself? Is Greenway here?” 

“ How many more questions, Harrington ?” asked 
Arnold, smiling. “Yes, it ie a jam. Warm also! 
I have been very well amused, tripping on the light, 
fantastic toe with a lady, and afterwards indulging 
my powers of observation upon this little stage of 
action. I have met Greenway; he isin the other 
room. Now, I believe, all the queries you pro- 
pounded have been answered.” 

“ Very satisfactorily !” returned Harrington. He 
bent forward, and sent a restless glance around the 
room; his eyes fell upon Florine. “Ah! who is 
that young lady?” he exclaimed, eagerly; “how 
very beautiful! I must get an introduction, if pos- 
sible. I have been told that Greenway’s sister is 
the belle ; is it she ?” 

“ Tt is,” said Arnold, in as indifferent a tone as he 
could assume, “ There is quite a collection of beauty 
here,” he added, looking around. “There is a fine, 
classical face!” indicating a majestic woman who 
was leaning with graceful indolence against a heavy 
arm-chair. 

“Yes!” answered Harrington, bestowing upon the 
lady a careless look; then exclaiming, as his ad- 
miring gaze returned to the unconscious Florine, “I 
must find Horace to pioneer me to his sister. Wish 
me success, for I shall doff my brightest plumes at 
her feet !” 

“ Success!” repeated Arnold, while the anxious 
beating of his heart seid “a failure!” Lip and 
heart are often at war with each other. It was with 
earnest but regretful eyes that Arnold followed the 
splendid figure of his friend. He saw him grasp 
the hand of Horace warmly; and presently both 
adyanced towards Florine, who smiled so graciously 
that the pleasure it conferred upon Harrington was 
about proportioned to the dissatisfaction of Arnold. 
Chiding himself for his selfishness, and wondering 
that his interest in a stranger should be so great, he 
left his corner, and sought new objects of interest. 
But that same bright face filled his thoughts, shining 
in their midst as a single star, outvieing all others. 
Almost unconsciously, he turned to look upon it, 
and each time he saw, with displeasure, that it was 
quite as animated as when his own words had chased 
one expression after another over it. He also saw 
that his gifted classmate was calling forth his un- 
rivaled powers of pleasing, and he could not but 
acknowledge that there were few men apparently so 
well endowed by nature. “TI have no right to blame 
Miss Greenway for being interested,” he thought; 
and yet he did blame her. A spirit of perversity 
had descended upon Florine. Perhaps every person 
possessing a good memory can recall times when 
all the wicked little spirits in their natures sprung 
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ap into busy life, and seemed to go on their way f 
zejoicing, perfectly deaf to all whispers but their 
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own. This was the case with the busy spirits that 
impelled Florine to vex Horace, by showing her 
independence in not heeding his caution with regard 
to one of his two classmates; that one she knew to 
be Harrington. She saw that his strong intellect 
and brilliant imagination were not united to a warm 
and gentle heart; she marked a certain recklessness 
in hia sentiments; but she was led by the promptings 
of the moment, and, partly fascinated herself, she 
stooped to win the dion to her feet. She had never 
coquetted so heartlessly before. Arnold approached 
to take an early leave. There was a curious mix- 
ture of feeling in his heart as he bent his penetrat- 
ing eyes upon the beautiful trifler. She blushed, 
and a sudden feeling that she was acting unworthily 
swept over her. Pride checked the outward display 
of that feeling, and brought a smile to her lip, as 
she said, with a friendly and perfectly self-possessed 
air— 

“Good evening, Mr. Arnold! I should be happy 
to see you at our domicil. My brother’s friends are 
always welcome.” 

“Thank you: good evening!” returned the young 
man, with a stately bow. Without any further re- 
marks, he turned upon his heel and left the com- 
pany, soliloquizing upon the faults of Florine. Her 
list of imaginary virtues also stood before him after 
awhile, as is usual in such cases. A cloud came and 
shadowed the wayward heart of Florine, as she pon- 
dered upon the altered manner of Arnold, and felt 
a consciousness that her lightness was the cause of 
it. She saw that she had fallen in his estimation: 
she was weary of herself, and of those around her. 
How great a luxury would have been the solitude 
of her own little room! An hour or two passed 
away slowly enough to Florine, for she was playing 
a part, and her naturally ingenuous character was 
little suited to disguise. To a careless observer sho 
was the gayest of the gay; but the deep home within 
was filled with images of sadness: she had care- 
lessly, nay purposely, done just as Horace wished 
her not todo. He had accompanied her, not to gra- 
tify himself, for he would have preferred a book at 
home, but to give Aer pleasure. She turned away 
from these reflections with a light sally upon her 
beautiful lip, but, like the restless waves, they 
rolled back upon the ocean of her thoughts, and 
she was powerless to bid them haunt her no more: 
therefore, she left abruptly, far sooner than she had 
intended. 

“Did you anticipate too much pleasure?” ques- 
tioned Horace, as they rolled along the silent streets 
on their return home. 

“TI am wearied now,” replied Florine; “but I en- 
joyed the first part of the evening. I suppose you 
will be glad when I can say that I dislike a gay soi- 
rée like this?” 

“Oh no! all things in moderation: but I shall be 
glad when you dislike to attend them so often. How 
did you like my friends?” 
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“TI admired them very much!” 

“Which of them had the larger share of your 
admiration?” 

“Mr. Arnold.” 

“Then why, Florine, did you bestow nearly all 
your attention upon Harrington?” 

The young girl was silent: darkness hid the crim- 
soning tide that rushed to her temples, the quiver 
of her lip, and the hot tear that rolled over her 
cheek; the busy little spirits that had led her on 
were no longer at command. 

“Harrington is one of the handsomest men I ever 
saw,” pursued Horace, a little vexed that his sister, 
in her usual careless way, did not give some reason, 
though slight, for her trifling. “I suppose you were 
vain of your power over the lion.” 

The word vain jarred on the feelings of the proud 
girl, and she answered with hasty bitterness, “ You 
have no right to judge of my motives, Horace; why 
are you so cross to-night?” 

“Perhaps if you scan your heart closely, you can 
guess why I appear cross. You fancy you see your 
ill feelings reflected in me, and”— 

“When I cannot find any other amusement,” 
interrupted Florine impatiently, “T’ll scan my heart 
for your satisfaction, but not now; I am too sleepy 
to catch your ideas.” She had no sooner ceased her 
bitter speech, than she regretted it: she folded her 
hands tightly together, and wept until she was per- 
fectly wretched. “Oh! Horace, forgive me!” trem- 
bled on her lip a dozen times; but no, she could not 
admit that she was so entirely to blame as she felt 
that she was. How all the tender and watchful 
kindness of that devoted brother came before her 
mind! Each bygone word of love, each little act of 
self-sacrifice on his part, each bright smile of ap- 
proval when she made ever so slight an effort to do 
right, went to her heart. “Even if I should hum- 
ble myself and confess that I have been to blame,” 
suggested a wavering fear, “I might do the same 
thing again. I can never be consistent. I despair 
of becoming different from what I am. Oh! my 
nature is so unfortunate, my wild impulses will for- 
ever lead me astray. Why am I not calm and un- 
broken, strong and even, like others? All the 
domestic virtues were left out of my composition; I 
am not fond of shedding a light around home; I am 
a miserable being; I do not deserve that Horace 
should love me. What shall I do?” These thoughts 
coursed rapidly through the mind of Florine. Ilo- 
race sat in gloomy silence. Anxious to make him 
forget her unkindness, and yet unable to tame down 
the pride of her rebellious spirit, the wayward girl 
pondered upon a middle course, and turned over a 
thousand amiable sentences in her mind; but some 
objection arose in regard to each. She was bent 
upon not having the same subject renewed; at last 
she said, with a sort of timid desperation— 

“Don’t you feel cold, Horace ?” 

“ No!” was the chilling reply. 





It went like an ice-bolt to her heart, for her ad- 
vances had always been met with more cordiality. 
She pressed her white hand over her eyes, and fer- 
vently wished that she had remained at home. “TI 
deserve it,” she mused, and felt almost glad that she 
was meeting with her deserts. The middle course 
was tried again. 

“The wind blows in these windows, Horace; 
hadn’t you better wrap your cloak more closely 
g-ound your neck ?” 

“No!” he replied, in the same tone, without 
changing his position. 

In a few moments they reached home. Florine 
sprang from the carriage the instant the steps were 
let down, and hurried into the house, weeping vehe- 
mently. She did not look back to say “good 
night,” when her brother followed her rather hastily. 
She sought her chamber, and, throwing aside her 
bonnet, sank down in a chair; burying her face in 
the pillows of the bed by which she sat, she gave 
herself up to the unhappy feelings that crowded 
upon her. There came a “still, small voice” from 
out the depths of her soul, and its murmars peopled 
that solitary apartment; she wept over the past, 
over the present, which was eloquent only to tell of 
misery. The future—it chanced to be the eve of 
her twentieth birthday, and, as the recollection 
struck her, her heart swelled with a half-defined 
dread of hours to come, All things seemed to whis- 
per of past errors, of broken resolutions, and the 
guardian angels, who never desert us while below, 
implored a change. She listened to the pleadings 
of her softened nature, and the tenderness of repent- 
ance came to her bosom. Her tears flowed with 
that abandoning luxury which is so dear, after the 
barriers are broken down that would fain have im- 
prisoned the influences of Heaven. She mused 
upon her unkindness to Horace. 

“T must ask his pardon,” she murmured. “ My 
pride makes it a hard resolve. If that is made, it 
must be followed by resolutions harder still to keep. 
What would it avail for me to express my regret, 
and still do as I have done? No; I must either 
stop, or rush on and be led I know not where. Iam 
growing more and more dissipated and confirmed in 
my habits. Shall I pause, or shall I yield to the 
thousand voices that still urge me on to seize a fleet- 
ing moment’s bewildering pleasure? I never real- 
ized until now that beauty is an unfortunate dower; 
it has thrown into my hands an influence which I 
fear I have not hesitated to make others feel and 
regret. Oh, whyhave I doneso? Had it not been 
for that, my spirit might perhaps have been clothed 
with a deeper beauty, that might outlast this tran- 
sient casket, which must fade. It is not now too 
late; but can I hush the selfish heart that throbs 
for absorbing admiration? It has so long been fed 
and cherished by those who call themselves my 
friends. Each year has deepened within my bosom 
the impress of the world in which I have lived. 
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Oh, if society were but different, I would not be 
what I am—what I hate to look at by the light of 
truth! The corrupting influence that breathed 
around has tainted my very soul, and turned the 
whiteness of warm-hearted innocence into blackness. 
Why have [I lived to stain the soul which God has 
given me? If I had but died in infancy, then the 
voice of conscience would never have rung so like a 
knell upon my ears, warning me that my daily life 
is building within me a Heaven for eternity or its 
opposite. And yet I hesitate; I try to blame so- 
ciety, when a deep-toned voice bids me look first 
within, I see my danger! Why do I wander so 
recklessly upon the brink of a precipice, when I 
shudder to behold the depths below? Have all good 
influences forsaken me ?” 

The last words broke despairingly from her half- 
closed lips; the pale face which she had uplifted in 
the earnestness of her feelings, drooped again; and 
she was silent with the heaviness of temptation that 
swept darkly over her. The hours wore on amid 
doubt, irresolution, and deep struggles, which nerve 
the heart with power, provided our better nature 
awaken to full life. She wearied herself at last into 
a troubled sleep. Daylight dawn-1 into her apart- 
ment, and a warm sunbeam broke, in its loving 
brightness, over her young cheek, revealing there a 
single tear; yet it was worth more than the most 
joyous smile, for it had been chastened “ far on her 
heart’s deep sea.” How often, in weariness of the 
soul, slumber comes to calm its restlessness, and 
give new life to its fainting purpose, hushing the 
throbs of passion, and dropping a veil of repose over 
excitement and gloomy disquiet! Thus it came to 
Florine; and, when she awoke, it was to think 
earnestly and clearly, and to decide. It required no 
slight effort for one so beautiful and courted to re- 
sign a desire for the adulation in which she had long 
breathed; but her course was taken, and, weak as 
she felt herself to be, she yet realized a heavenly 
support as in deep humility she prayed for a new 
spirit to direct her in future. She thought of Ho- 
race; there was no one in the wide world so dear to 
her as the brother who chided her, because he loved 
her deeply; no one could so soon melt her way- 
ward spirit, and open in her heart the fountains of 
pure feeling that lay there, to prove, as they ever 
must, a blessing or a bane to the possessor. She 
did not quench the love that taught her her duty, 
but followed its leadings. Amid the changeful and 
mingling elements of her wild young heart, there 
flowed that tide of tenderness which saved her; 
love for a brother was the leaf that floated over the 
heaving waters of her soul, guiding its fate; that 
love, in its holy dignity, silenced all petty feelings, 
and made her truly noble in her meek-heartedness, 

Wary and exhausted, she roused herself to lay 
aside the ornaments she had neglected in a heavy 
hour, while heedless of all but the stormy world 
within. Ever and anon, she bent her listening head 








to catch the sound of Horace’s step as he passed her 
door. It was yet early. After neatly arranging 
herself for the day, she took up a book with an 
effort to read. Her eye ran unintelligibly over a 
few lines, and then came the step. The book went 
she knew not whither, as she sprang to the door, 
and, hastening out into the hall, exclaimed— 

“ Horace !” 

“ What is it ?” he asked, quietly. 

“Will you come here a moment?” she returned, 
opening the docr of an apartment that joined her 
own, 

“ Certainly,” he answered, his countenance soften- 
ing, when he observed. ber pale face and slightly 
trembiing lip. As they crossed the room to stand 
in their favorite window recess, he drew his arm 
around her waist. She lifted up a hasty glance: it 
told all. 

“ Forgive me ‘’ she murmured, bursting into tears 
of mingled joy and pain. She laid her head upon 
his shoulder, reposing with perfect trust upon his 
goodness. 

“T have been to blame as well as you, Florine,” 
he said, with deep gentleness, “ After this, I trust 
we shall both be more forbearing.” 

“Oh yes,” sobbed the poor girl; “ have patience 
with me, Horace, and I will try to be more worthy 
of your kindness. I will be more watchful. I am 
always hasty: how shallIeverhelp it? Last night 
I suffered for my follies; they came before me in 
bold relief, and made me miserable. Oh, I would 
not pass another such night for worlds! I was so 
stung with self-reproach for the past. I will not 
disregard your advice as I have so often done. I 
will endeavor to cultivate the virtues that give value 
to the character. But I will not promise much, for 
I have before this tried, in some degree, to do bet- 
ter ; yet never, until now, have I paused and thought 
long and deeply; never before was there « firm, 
prayerful purpose set in my heart. I am conscious 
of my weakness, dear Horace; only help me when I 
seem to yield to the faults which it may take a long 
time to overcome fully. I trust that I shall not fail 
in the end, though I faint often by the way.” 

“ Thank God for your resolutions! Oh, Florine, 
you cannot know how happy you havemade me! [ 
have grown sad, as I have watched you, many a time; 
I knew you to be capable of so much more good- 
ness than you aimed at. I will not fear for you; 
look to the right Source, and you will be steadfast.” 

He clasped her to his heart with a pure thrill of 
joy, such as the angels feel over one sinner that 
repenteth. A tear rolled over his manly cheek, but 
he dashed the drop aside. Florine observed it, and 
the flood of grateful feelings that poured over her 
saddened spirit already rewarded her for what she 
had suffered. Horace remained with her but a short 
time. When alone, thought after thought came 
stealing through her mind with a serene and hea- 
venly power; like the waves of the sea at sunset, so 
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gently rose the waves of love in her heart, moved 
by new and tender sympathies. With all thy faults, 
Florine, thou needest not despair; wild and change- 
ful as thou seemest, yet deep within thy nature has 
been sown the germ of many a noble and steadfast 
virtue—still shalt thou pursue thy way, and thy 
faltering step shall grow firm and free ! 

Several weeks after the evening which had brought 
so much sadness to Florine, she attended a similar 
assembly ; a quiet softness breathed over her fair 
countenance, and her whole demeanor was marked 
by that modest grace which gives assurance of true 
werth. The same dark, deep eyes that watched 
with pain her motions on the previous evening now 
followed her with a satisfied interest. Arnold 
blessed her for the gentle reserve that revealed her 
character in the pure light he loved. She was not 
aware that he was present. He had placed himself 
in a retired room, by a reading-table, before she 
arrived ; a glass door gave him ample opportunity 
to observe the busy scene within, which afforded 
him much amusement, until the light figure of Flo- 
rine caught his eye. Her unusual quietness gave 
her a chance of being somewhat retired among the 
crowd. Attracted by the fragrance of some rare 
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exotics, she entered the room occupied by Arnold. 
The fair girl thought she was alone, and Arnold 
fancied there was a shade of sadness upon her 
countenance. He started up and instantly met her. 
Her sudden smile of pleasure and recognition in- 
duced him to offer his arm; they paced up and 
down that charming apartment, and occasionally 
paused to look from the open windows upon the 
glory of the firmament, set with hosts of silent stars. 
They descanted upon the world in general, and the 
world of people around them; and, last of all, upon 
that beautiful world, a loving heart. 


“ How lightly falls the foot of time, 
That only treads on flowers!” 


Florine started, and blushed deeply, when she saw 
that all the company had left the parlors for supper 
without their observing it. Arnold laughed, ex- 
claiming, “ Will you allow me” Without finish- 
ing the sentence, he led the way to the supper-room, 
where they endeavored to enter into the gayety 
around them. 

It is unnecessary to particularize upon the effects 
ef the acquaintance. In about a year, Florine was 
settled into the amiable, home-delighting little wife 
of Arnold. 








HELEN AND BELLA. 


A LEAF FROM LIFE, 


BY P. 


READER, wish you a life-picture—one whose quiet 
nooks and green valleys the pencil of fancy has not 
tinged with an unreal hue? Read. 

It was an autumn day in the country. Not yet 
had the snows bound their fleecy garlands upon the 
brows of the mountains, nor loaded the dark green 
hemlocks upon the hillside with their spotless trea- 
sure; but the winds were cold, and the bare trees 
shivered as they saw the sun sink in the clear west. 
Evening shades gathered thickly around the little 
school-house, and darkened its small patched win- 
dows. The children had long before gone frolicking 
to their cheerful homes and warm firesides, but still 
the teacher sat musing in the school-room. The fire 
sent out a few flickering rays of light, which played 
upon the wall, sportively tossing about his great 
shadow, sometimes pitching him in effigy headlong 
among the deep shadows of the old-fashioned seats, 
and anon twisting his face into the most uncouth 
contortions. But he noticed not their undignified 
proceedings, wrapped up in his deep reveries. At 
length, aroused by a fiercer blast howling around 
the building, rising with an abstracted air, he re- 
peated these lines— 


“ Rouse thee, heart! 
Bow of my life, thou yet art full of spring! 


LANTUS. 





My quiver still hath many purposes ; 

Yet what is worth a thought of all things here? 
Tlow mean, how miserable every care! 

How doubtful, too, the system of the mind! 
And then the ceaseless, changeless, hopeless round 
Of weariness and heartlessn.y s and woe, 

And vice and vanity! Yet these make life: 
The life at least I witness, if not feel. 

No matter, we are immortal! How I wish 

I could love men! For, amid all life’s guesta, 
There seems but worthy one—to do men good. 
It matters not how long we live, but how !” 


He closed the brown shutters, turned the creaking 
lock, and departed. 

Walter Warren—for such was his name—was a 
friend of mine early and loved. Country-born, ho 
had imbibed an enthusiasm for all its glorious 
seenery. He loved to listen at midnight to the hur- 
rying tread of the wintry tempest along the tree 
tops, and to hear the creaking of the brave old oaks 
which for fifty years had shaded his home with their 
summer foliage. And he loved, too, the softer 
scenes of evening, when 

“ Far off in the distant east, 
The mirror of the day-god rose, up borne 
By angel hands.” 


Then would he sit and watch the silvered mountain 
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peaks stretching their dark shadows out over the 
mountain lake, while the nimble rill, “ dancing with 
prattling footstep” down the neighboring steep, made 
music soft and clear to chime with his own thoughts. 
Naturally retiring, he made few friends ; but, in his 
seclusion, he awoke in his own breast a passion for 
books and quiet reverie, which afterwards became a 
distinctive trait in his character. In college, he 
lived secluded and almost alone in his little attic- 
room, with vines over its windows. A few extracts 
from an old diary, in which he used occasionally to 
jot down a thought, will give you a better peep into 
his heart ‘than my pen is able to afford. 

“ Dec. —, The college halls are still, the 
hour of midnight is at hand. No sound save my 
little ‘Gothic’ upon the mantle tossing the seconds 
over into eternity. How solemn to watch one’s 
very life, as steadily it is given and steadily returns 
to the*Giver! That little pendulum very nearly 
measures our own heartbeats: and are not these all 
numbered? They are passing away—one less—one 
less—one less...... It is a cold starry night, 
and the deep crispy snows cover the whole land- 
I love to look at those bright, beautiful 





scape. 
stars— 
‘In their silver volumes wriling 
Vows of hearts in love uniting, 
Truth and love forever plighting, 
Lasting as their holy light’— 


and think of the scenes they witness: the dimple- 
cheeked child sleeping by the window, and dream- 
ing of the angels she asked God a little while ago 
to send to watch over her; the ardent lover and 
soft-eyed maiden weaving their bright life-dreams ; 
the dead sleeping in the churchyard—they see them 
all. Their rays linger upon the birth-couch, altar, 
and grave.” ...... 

“ April —,-——. It has been a lovely day, and 
now the cool night breeze comes round from tree to 
tree and gently shakes their waving hands. An 
April mist curtains the hill tops, and the city below 
me is silent—still are the busy streets, dark the 
homes of the happy. As I sit here in my window- 
seat, thoughts promiscuous and strange come surg- 
ing through my mind. Sometimes they seem born 
of the landscape before me, and linked with its own 
beautiful features, and anon whispered in my spi- 
rit’s ear by silence itself. When 


‘Ten thousand stars are in the sky, 
Ten thousand on the sea;’ 


when the leaves of the trees and window-vines are 
trembling in the evening breeze, and silvered over 
with holy moonlight; when the broad bosom of the 
river beyond mirrors the sparkling stars, or paves 
mist-built cities with silver—emotions will be stirred 
in my breast which I love...... How solemn 
and still is it here! There are times when it seems 








Is not this sighing wind a voice—a voice to my 
spirit? Does it not call me gently, like the words 
of early love? Here, angel, take my hand, if I am 
worthy, and lead me ever. I have, i honestly con- 
fess, at little tarrying-places along the road of life, 
raised my hand to take that of my angel, and almost 
thought I felt the gentle pressure of an angel grasp. 
Call it folly, if you will, but it is a beautiful, yea, a 
strengthening belief that an angel is watching over 
us. I remember one beautiful night like this, only 
more quiet and glorious, when it seemed, as now, 
that an angel stood by my side. The moon was 
sprinkling a silver shower of glory on all things— 
silence reigned profound, I attempted to give ex- 
pressions to my feelings in a few lines of poetry, but 
never experienced so fully the poverty of language. 
These feelings, natives of the spirit world, cannot 
be woven into numbers of earthly texture. Their 
soft presence floats over the soul but seldom, and we 
should welcome them as visitors from that unseen 
world whose glories are too bright even for our 
dreams.” 

“ May lst, May-day again! Ay, it says 
another year is gone; but for this it brings consola- 
tion in every little flower that springs up in our 
pathway. A nice little bouquet is here on my table 
of wild flowers, of my own gathering. Ah, how 
their little heads seem crowding up into sight, some 
almost reproving me, as they look up from among 
the taller, gayer ones, for having plucked them to 
be crowded down among the rest, unnoticed, to 
perish! Poor flowers! ye are like many hearts 
in this world. Clouds gathered round the sun to 
check his course; he burst forth from their deep 
purple folds, threw a lovely woven crown of light 
upon the head of earth, and, sinking, crowned her 
his ‘May Queen.’...... Where was my May 
Queen? I saw her all radiant in my heart ; I wove 
a crown of beauty, and encircled her brow. My 
heart sung out a light May-song, and low I bowed 
before my ‘queen.’ Mary last night sang— 





*You must wake and call me early, mother— 
Call me early, mother dear!’ 


Who to-day have realized their song, will they ever 
sing the other parts? Few. The youth of most is 
as short almost as May, and, when it is gone, they 
sing no more—sing heart-songs, I mean. Ah, give 
me the one whose song and heart are as light and 
free when she beholds her last May flower, as when 
the rose-crown was twined in her ringlets!” 

“ May 2d. Last night, as I lay ‘’twixt sleeping 
and waking,’ I saw from out my window the glad 
stars join their far-reaching hands and dance around 
the May Queen of the heavens—the green clad 
earth; and I could hear floating along the breeze 
the May-song of the stars!” 

Walter, at the time of his introduction to you, 


as if we could hear the tread of angels about us. So { kind reader, had been absent from college one week, 


Hark! Are those heartbeats mine? 


2.ems it now! 


engaged in teaching. It was Monday night, and he 
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was going to a new boarding-place ; for to “ board 
around” was the inevitable fate of pedagogues in all 
that region. It was a nice white farmhouse, situ- 
ated about a mile and a half from the school. As 
he pursued his way thither, he stopped often to see 
evening shake her dark locks over the wild hills 
about him, until he declared his belief that she was 
doing it just to delay him, and keep him there ad- 
miring her beauties. So, bidding the sly brunette 
good-night, he hastened on. Of his reception, you 
shall have his own account, which he gave me in 
a letter soon after. 

“Dear P——, you cannot imagine what a com- 
plete little paradise I have found here at my new 
boarding-place—an actual oasis in the desert of 
school-keeping. Ah, that mindeth me of an old 
song we used to sing, of 


*A mental oasis, 
Where love and the graces 
Prohibit long faces— 
O yes! O yes? 


My oasis is not without flowers, P——. The first 
evening, I talked an hour or two with Mr. and Mrs. 
Minor, but could not resist the temptation to emi- 
grate to the other side of the snug, nice parlor, 
where their daughter Helen sat holding ‘Cousin 
Bella’s’ hand. Oh, I wish I could describe her to 
you as she was! Her light, graceful curls hung 
trembling down her neck; but in front they were 
drawn back like curtains from before a picture of 
heavenly beauty, as, indeed, they were. From the 
folds of these, soft-footed smiles would spring and 
race across her face, sometimes nestling in her sweet 
dimples, and again hiding in her mazy ringlets. 
Her lips were the most beautifully curved and kiss- 
provoking you ever saw. The rosy flush of seven- 
teen was on her cheek, and her eye was as blue as 
distant mountains. Helen was one to whom you 
would love to give your last thought at night, dream 
about, and then wake to think of in the morning. 
Bella was a nervous little music-teacher, romantic, 
and passionately fond of poetry. She, too, had 
flaxen locks, and eyes of ‘melting blue ;’ but one 
reads more years in her face. She has a heart com- 
plaint: it is said to be too small for its pericardium, 
and a little excitement makes it flutter like a pri- 
soned bird. Had you seen me that night, you would 
have said, ‘Walter has lost his heart now, notwith- 
standing his stout bachelor pretensions.’ You know, 
dear P. » how troubled I have always been with 
my natural diffidence and mauvaise honte ; but how 
strange the effeet of time and cireumstance! By 
some mysterious agency, a miracle was wrought, 
and the string of my tongue unloosed. Words and 
thoughts flowed so easily and smoothly, that I was 
surprised at myself. Whence the change? Do not 
interpret it after the manner of modern tale-writers, 
I beseech you.” 

Next morning, our maitre d'école, after a fine chat 
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with his new-found agreeables, set out with a light 
heart for school. But his reveries in the old school- 
house were ended. The day seemed long and 
tedious. The scholars were dismissed with a brief 
good-night. “Copies” were “set” with a most re- 
prehensible haste, and with a copy of “ Festus” 
under his arm, Walter was again on his road to the 
residence of Mr. Minor. He found the ladies in the 
parlor as gay and livelyas ever. Said he— 

“T believe Satan made the most egregious blun- 
der he ever committed, when he contrived expe- 
dients for trying the patience of Job. If he had 
known as much as I do, he would have commanded 
him to teach such a set of impenetrable blockheads 
as I hope, for the honor of my race, can be found 
nowhere in the realms of mortality, except in Dis- 
trict No. 5, C » Ct.” 

“ Perhaps there were no such professional ordeals 
at that time,” remarked Helen. 

“T presume not,” rejoined Walter; “and I won- 
der not that such a cruel and excruciating torment 
was beyond the ingenuity of his blackness, the Evil 
One himself. By the way, have you ever read ‘ Fes- 
tus?’ Look at these characters, dramatis persone : 
God, Lucifer, angels, fiends, parson and student, 
Festus and Clara, Elissa and Helen; and these 
scenes; ‘ Heaven,’ ‘ Hell,’ ‘the Sun,’ ‘the Center,’ 
‘Elsewhere,’ ‘ Anywhere,’ &c. &c.” 

“ What a strange book !” exclaimed Bella. 

“Yes,” continued Walter; “ blasphemy, bombast, 
sublimity, and beauty are woven together as fantas- 
tically as the drapery of our dreams. You shall 
read it to-morrow while I am gone to my office, 
making my day-book entries in ‘ the red-leaved vol- 
ume of the heart.’ You cannot have it now, for I 
cannot compete with him in entertaining you; and, 
if he should succeed in attracting all your attention, 
who knows but ‘ Festus’ and I would have a duel ?” 

“There is a kitten engrossing all Helen’s atten- 
tion now,” said Bella. “I hope no such serious re- 
sults will occur between you and Miss Kit. Is your 
jealousy as furious as that?” 

“No, no, Bella; I am always very tender-hearted 
towards the dumb beasts, especially—entre nous— 
when they possess the regard of so fair a mistress, 
and, like Evangeline’s heifer, walk ‘as if conscious 
You remember those beautifrl 





of human affection.’ 
lines in the ‘Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner ?’— 


‘He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God, who loveth us, 
Hath made and loveth all.’ 


A rare old piece is that, and I love it. I thought 
of it to-day, as I found this line in Festus— 
* Love all below, and worship all above.’ 


See here, I have marked it.” 
“T declare,” said Helen, “if you are not trying tc 
prove it my duty to sit here and fondle this poor 
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little, darling innocent, by all the authority of Old 
England’s bards. I recommend that you quote 
Cowper next, ‘ with variations,’ as Bella would say, 
where he declares he would not enter on his list of 
friends the man 


*Who needlessly sets foot upon a cat.’ 


By the by, if some editor of Cowper’s works would 
introduce that new reading into his edition, me- 
thinks he would receive a most decisive demonstra- 
tion of gratitude from scores of poor, downtrodden 
grimalkins throughout the country. But cats aside,” 
continued she, tossing a couple into the corner, 
“let ’s go to tea; here comes Charles to announce 
it.” 

After tea, our trio found themselves seated again 
in the parlor, industriously testing the motive func- 
tions of three huge rocking-chairs. 

“You cannot imagine,” said Walter, “the luxury 
of a good old rocking-chair to a student of lively 
sensibilities in college. Just think of him, shut out 
from the society of all, in his cold college world, 
meeting no roguish glances from roguish eyes, 
which make his heart thrill, and tell me if he will 
not prize the thought that, at his room, those arms 
are ever open to receive him. And how glorious, as 
one reclines in them, to know that they will never 
tire with the burden, and that they have no wicked 
little hands wherewith ‘to make concussion loud’ 
upon a fellow’s auriculars! Verily, I fear my old 
rocking-chair has made a bachelor of me already.” 

“ Rather your life, for a few years past, has given 
you a taste for seclusion,” said Bella. 

“Perhaps you are right, Bella; and perhaps it 
will soon disappear in mingling with the great 
world again. But, truly, I love solitude. I was 
one day walking thoughtfully along, at some dis- 
tance from college, upon the country road ; leaving 
this by a woody path, I soon came to as beautiful a 
spot as I had ever seen. It was a small secluded 
grove, carpeted with the softest moss, upon the bank 
of a deep ravine, along whose bottom, perhaps sixty 
feet below me, a mountain stream foamed and 
dashed. As I stood there, and beheld this beautiful 
scene, and listened to the gentle music of the proud 
old hemlocks above me— 


‘ As o’er their mellow harp-strings ran 
The fairy-fingered breeze’— 


mingling with the clearer melody of the silver wa- 
ters far below, J worshiped the divinity of solitude. 
I searched aroand for a nume for my newly-disco- 
vered r>treat; one which, in its own significance, 
should be suggestive of the sacred feelings which 
rendered it so pleasant. I took ‘ Alone,’ transposed, 
or rather reversed its letters, and named it ‘ Enola.’” 

“A beautiful name, truly,” said Helen. “It 
sounds like Italiar.” 

“Tt does,” replied Walter. 
melodious as her own water-voices. 


“Enola! it is as 
Oh, I love to 











sit there upon the mossy bank, and read until Even- 
ing comes and lays her hand upon the page, saying, 
with her most witching smile, ‘You must read no 
longer!’ Then she sits down at my side, and we 
linger long, listening to the tales which the dark cld 
trees whisper to each other; or we watch the leaves 
upon the distant hill, laying themselves against the 
warm, ruddy cheek of the West, blushing with the 
sun’s last kiss. Sometimes the moon comes, and 
creates a fairy-land for us; the fleecy light-flakes, 
trembling upon the leaves, resemble silver lamps 
hung in the tree-boughs by some elfin hand to light 
the dim halls of their dance.” 

“You remind me of ‘Raphael,’” said Bella. 
“What a complete love-sigh is that whole book !” 

“And yet it must be that those are pages from the 
‘ book of life’ of some one. They are too lifelike to 
have been counterfeited. Still how hard to believe 
‘Raphael’ the stern-browed statesman, Lamartine !” 

“Can you believe that poets feel all they sing ?” 
asked Bella. “If so, what a true and noble life is 
theirs—a life of soul-thought and feeling !” 

“Tt seems almost impossible sometimes,” returned 
Walter, “when we see them, and find them only 
poor mortals, whose coats will wear out at the 
elbows, and who must needs eat and drink three 
times a day, like other people. But we must believe 
that their words are but types and shadows of what 
fills their souls in the hour of their inspiration. I 
do believe that oftentimes their wildest hyperboles 
convey but faint and poor ideas to us, with the 
world’s great tides sounding in our ears, of the noble 
thoughts of the writer. It is true that we are occa- 
sionally imposed upon by the pseudo-poet, who has 
learned to imitate the language of the heart, but 
knows nothing of its deep meanings. But I speak 
of the true poet. Experience is a great mine for 
the poet, from which to draw the material of which 
fancy will construct the most beautiful productions 
of mind. No wonder that Goéthe, after so rich and 
varied an experience, could portray all characters 
with such ability.” 

“One needs only to compare the character of 
Adelheim, in ‘Gétz Von Berlichingen,’ with that 
of Clirchen, in ‘Egmont,’ to see his power in that 
respect,” said Bella. 

“The world of mind,” resumed Walter, “is divid- 
ed into the realms of intellect and sensibility. Most 
great men are great in but one of these. If great in 
the department of intellect, pursuing, with deep 
consecutive thought, the abstruse mysteries of the 
moral and physical world, they are almost total 
strangers to the finer and holier yearnings of our 
inner natures. And, on the other hand, those who 
have learned to paint the slightest shadings of ten- 
derness, and to speak to the heart, know little of the 
great truths of philosophy, or canons of reasoning, 
but depend for life almost upon the sympathies of 
their fellow-beings. Not so with Goéthe. He was 
equally qualified for pursuing the occult specula- 
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tions of metaphysics, and for describing the first 
whisperings of love in a young maiden’s heart.” 

“ But what think you of the fidelity of his love ?” 
asked Bella. 

“Indeed, by his own confession,” said Walter, 
“he was very fickle. But his cruel and heartless 
conduct towards Fredricka, the vicar’s daughter, 
merits our hearty and total disapprobation. Having 
insinuated himself into the warm leve of this guile- 
less maiden, and encouraged hopes which made her 
heart throb high, to cast her off from such a cold 
and worldly motive, has stained his character in our 
eyes with lasting disgrace.” 

“And who knows,” added Bella, sadly, “but 
many of those beauties of thought, scattered through 
his works, are gems stolen from the casket of her 
heart when he rifled it ?” 

A silence of some minutes followed as they sat 
thinking of her remark, until it was broken by He- 
len taking up a copy of “Lalla Rookh,” and saying 
how much she admired it. Walter did not concur 
in all the praise she bestowed upon it, but thought 
“Paradise and the Peri” a fine piece. Whereupon 
he commenced repeating it, and, by his animated 
recital, almost betrayed a deeper love for it than he 
had at first allowed it worthy. 

“How thoroughly imbued Moore appears to have 
been, while writing that book, with the spirit of the 
East—that land over which poetry has woven a 
misty veil of deepest witchery,” said Helen. “Oh! 
how I love the dim old East, with its lofty minarets 
glittering in such a sunlight as shines nowhere else! 
There have the rare old sciences of alchemy and 
astrology found their truest and most zealous devo- 
tees. And who loves not to go back in imagination 
and stand beside the wrinkled old magician in his 
fearful cell, surrounded by crucibles and alembics, 
and all around the preparations for his dark conju- 
ries?” 

“’Tis a superb jaunt,” replied Walter, “and often 
have I performed it. I used to love, when the quivk 
pulses of boyhood were in my veins, to dream of 
those wild old scenes in the twilight of the world. 
I have often looked for similar occupation among 
the moderns, for the love of the marvelous is con- 
fined to no clime or age; and, after investigating 
the handiwork and brain-work of almost every class 
of men, I think I have at last one as strange and 
mysterious.” 

“Pray, what is it?” asked both at a breath. 

“Perhaps you have never heard of it,” resumed 
Walter; “but it is strange if you have not, for it is 
practiced as frequently in the country as elsewhere, 
and surely, I think, more in accordance with the 
spirit of the old wizards. The proceedings are as 
deeply hid in silence and secrecy as was the black 
rite of the early days. As solemn incantations are 
muttered, accompanied by sounds totally unmeaning 
to the listener, as the planets ever heard from the 
eastern land.” 








“But what is the object of the rite?” asked Bella. 

“Not to seek the Alkahest or Life-elixir; but per- 
haps it borders somewhat upon divination. The real 
object is difficult to be understood by the uninitiated, 
but——” 

“Can we not try the experiment?” said Bella, 
eagerly. 

“Capital, Bella! he’ll be wizard, and we'll be 
witches!” added Helen. 

“ Perhaps we will in a few moments,” replied Wal- 
ter dryly ; “but the ceremony must be performed by 
two only. Upon the night of the first day of the 
week usually, when the planets are all in peculiar 
places, they enter the darkened room, and perform 
the solemn ceremonies. They practice a rare and 
mysterious alchemy there, for, after regular meet- 
ings for long months, they come forth and announce 
the accomplishment of their object—they have ex- 
changed hearts!—Shall we try the experiment now, 
Bella?” 

“Ob no! no, you wizard!” said she, half laughing 
and half blushing; “I should never dare submit to 
your charms !” 

Thus the evening passed away until both hands 
upon the old kitchen clock pointed upwards. V‘al- 
ter, regretting to leave his agreeable companions, at 
last retired, blessing all the stars that had ever ex- 
erted any influence over his destiny, that he had 
found such a nice retreat amid the vexations of 
school keeping. It was long before he could per- 
suade his eyelids to close, so joyfully did the glad 
thoughts dance in his brain. At last, however, he 
fell asleep, half dreaming of the last sound he had 
heard—Helen’s fawn-like footstep upon the old stair- 
case. 

Remembering that no city etiquette was making 
it incumbent upon him to remain in bed until eleven 
in the forenoon, Walter found himself in company 
with Helen and Bella at an early hour, standing at 
the eastern window of the parlor watching for the 
sun to rise. They were telling their dreams to each 
other when he joined them, and speculating upon 
the interpretation of them. Being asked to contri- 
bute his dream, he said, “I can remember nothing 
of mine, except that I saw your faces peeping in 
through the cold air-curtains of my bed, smiling all 
the time, just as you looked last night.” Attention 
was attracted now to the East. It was, indeed, a 
splendid sight! Cloudy mountains stood upon earth- 
ly ones, and over their deep blue precipices played 
the first red rays of sunlight—-now shooting through 
the deep dark ravine, and now trembling on a lofty 
cloud-spire in golden beauty. “ How glorious! how 
beautiful !” was heard on every side, 

“Look!” cried Helen; “there he comes! See 
him let fly that shower of golden arrows at the 
dun-bearded mountain-heads !” 

“Rather say,” said Bella, “though it be less ro- 
mantic, See him lay his broad hands of light upon 
them in holy benediction !” 
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Breakfast was announced and dispatched; and, 
after a chat, Walter tore himself away to attend to 
his school duties. In this delightful manner passed 
the days and nights at the “ Highland Home,” until 
nearly the close of the week. Every poet from 
Homer to Holmes had passed under their review, 
and often did they laugh at what others would call 
their pedantry. Right merrily sped the hours for 
them, engaged in such conversation as related above. 

Thursday evening came. “ Uncle Minor,” “Aunt 
Anne,” and “ Aunt Harriet” (Bella’s mother), sat in 
the tidy kitchen, talking of their youthful days, as 
the cold wind mournfully swept round the corners 
of the house, suggesting sad and pensive thoughts. 
Walter and the young ladies were in the parlor, 
thinking that in a day or two more Bella would be 
in Albany, Walter boarding at one of the miserable 
old houses of which the neighborhood mostly con- 
sisted, and Helen left alone. I will not deny that 
sundry sighs were heard, and sad faces seen, as they 
cast their eyes backwards a few days, and met the 
rosy light of their joy, then forward to the ever- 
hidden future. At last, Walter broke their musings 
by a proposal as fanciful as appropriate. It was 
that they should all sit down at the table and write 
whatever each one chose; these writings were to be 
sealed up until one year from that hour, when— 
wherever they might be, in America or Europe, in 
city or country—they were to open and bestow a few 
moments’ thought upon the happy “bygones” of 
the days when they were together under that roof. 
His proposal met with hearty approval, and they 
immediately set themselves to work, much to the 
astonishment of the good aunts, who could not ima- 
gine the object of this unexpected call for pens and 
paper. They tock their seats, dipped their pens in 
the standish, smoothed their paper; but no one 
could begin. They looked at each other, and laugh- 
ed heartily at their embarrassment, until it was 
proposed that each should take the same text— 
“ Look not mournfully into the Past,” from “ Hype- 
rion.” They did so, and soon all were busy. Helen’s 
pen ran over the white sheet as swiftly and grace- 
fully as a fawn runs across the plain. Bella’s ran 
more slowly, as if she was addressing to herself 
what she might never read. Walter's page con- 
sisted mostly of short sentences, dashes, and hiero- 
glyphics—each of which, should they ever meet his 
eye again, would speak a deep meaning to his spirit. 
Bella, having written about a page and a half, her 
face growing more sad every moment, tore it off and 
declared she would burn it. “I have forgotten my 
text,” said she. “I have been looking mournfully, 
too mournfully, into the Past. It will only make 
me sad if I ever read it.” But she commenced 
again, and they all soon finished and sealed their 
self-directed letters with each other’s seals, super- 
scribing them—*“ Sacred to my own fingers. To be 
opened Nov. 21st, 18—, 10 o’clock P. M.”.... 

A year rolled by, with its burden of human joys 
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and woes. Winter frosts, spring breezes, and sum- 
mer mists had passed away. Frosts had again 
tricked out the flowing forests with their gala dress, 
and the bachan trees had quaffed at the huge fla- 
gons of the Air-king until, reeling with the intoxi- 
cating draught, they leaped and staggered in their 
wild and wanton dance, waving their golden plumes 
high in the sunlight, and glistening in their beauty. 
All this had gone by. November had come. It is 
the evening of the “21st,” and the stars twinkle 
brightly in the clear frosty air. You seo a light 
stealing out from the closely-curtained parlor win- 
dow of the “Highland Home.” Helen is waiting 
the appoined hour, at the same table where those 
letters had been written. There she sits, as smiling 
and beautiful as ever! Ah! who is that with her? 
Avaunt! we are trespassing. “Heart alchemy” 
going on here! But hold! let’s wait and see if she 
keeps her engagement....... Five minutes to 
ten! Hark! the front door closes. How fortunate! 
She will now be alone. Now let’s peep again. She 
is siting with the letter in her hand. Now she 
opens it. How the smiles and clouds chase each 
other over her face! Now she looks where each 
one sat—gone! Ah! now her bright eye dims. 
She leans forward upon the table, and is silent. . .. 
At last, she takes up a book mechanically, and the 
following, upon the flyleaf, strikes her eye for the 
first time— 
“W. F. WARREN, 
“When ...-.- 
To be unhappy.” 
* HeLen.”— Festus. 
“ Higutanp Home, Nov. 21st, 18—.” 


Yes, Helen, he left that there for thee! 

Bella is sitting in a city chamber. The rumbling 
tide of life in the street below has somewhat abated 
its surgings; yet an occasional dash is still heard 
along the brick-paved shores. She sits in her large 
easy chair, gazing into the bright, cheerful grate. 
But her thoughts chime not with its cheerful glow, 
for she is gazing backward, and her eye looks deeper 
as the heavens look higher at sunset, when the sun’s 
rays fly back over the day’s course. The clock 
strikes. A sigh! “The hour has come,” she mused. 
“Thir is the letter I have so often charged mother 
to burn unopened should I go to my grave-sleep 
before this day. Where are Walter and Helen to- 
night!” She opens the double seals, and, as she 
runs over the remembered lines, her eyelid quivers. 
She throws it into the grate, leans back in her chair, 
and is lost in reverie. Bella! thou art “looking 
mournfully into the past !” 

In his little attic room, which he still kept, though 
a “senior,” for the memories he had associated with 
it, was Walter. He had not forgotten the day. As 
the concerted hour approached, he took, from a 
portfolio of souvenirs and other treasures in his trunk, 
his well-kept letter. He then locked the door and 
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walked the room in deep meditation. He was but 
a few miles from the home of Helen, and might very 
easily have been thére to read their epistles in com- 
mon, but he dared not trust his heart. Now he feels 
lonely and sad. His “little Gothic” tolls ten, and 
he opens the year-sealed page. Every word speaks 
to his soul. He bows his head, and tears glisten! 
He feels that he is alone in the wide world, and his 
heart is heavy. Presently, he goes to the window 
and gazes out upon the night-scene. The holy stars 
seem to soothe his spirit. Turning his eyes towards 
the hill visible at the home of Helen, he says: 
“ They are thinking of me. I’m not alone. Does 
not this great blue dome cover us all? I’m not 
alone !” 

Such was the night of November 21st. Who 
noted it, or thought of the interest some warm hearts 
were attaching to it? None. Who knows, reader, 
but to-night, so unnoticed by us, is another Novem- 
ber 21st to other hearts as full of interest? 

Other years passed on in the mighty rounds of 
time. It was a summer evening, and Helen of the 
lofty brow and “ heaven-blue eye” sat in the piazza 
of a beautiful New England country-seat, surrounded 
by a prattling group of fair-haired and bright-eyed 
children—her own. All the beautiful scene before 
them was lit up with golden moonbeams, and, as she 
raised her eyes to the Giver in thankfulness for her 
lot, she pointed out to her little nestlings the beauties 
which God had scattered so profusely around them, 
and tried to lead their minds away to the fairer 
bowers of the better land. The name of one was 
Bella—of another, Walter. 

That same golden evening of New England set- 
tled over lovely Italy in all the witchery of Italian 
moonlight. Walter was there. Having rambled 
through all her galleries, and drank deeply the in- 
spiration of her master minds from the noble works 
they left behind them, he was this evening strolling 
among the less artistic monuments of a quiet little 
graveyard. Upon one he read— 


“Be.uia SLeeps.” 


Struck by the beauty of the inscription, as well as 
by the language (the others all being Italian), he 
learned, upon inquiry, that it was the grave of a 
young American lady whose aged mother had con- 
signed her to her last resting-place under the mild 
skies she used so well to talk of. They were on a 
tour for health, but the poor mother had gone back 
with a desolate heart, leaving her only daughter in 
the foreign land—and in the grave! Walter, re- 
membering the enthusiasm with which she used to 
talk of visiting the home of music and painting, 
doubted not that this was “ Bella’s” grave, and she 
too, he remembered, was an only daughter. He sat 
downjapon her grave and wept; his stout heart gave 
way. gle culled a few wild flowers, and placed at 
her head, saying— 

“You used to love flowers; but sweeter ones are 
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yours now. You loved pictures; but, though you 


no longer see 


‘the one 
Which God hangs nightly on the ruddy West,’ 


yet brighter ones are yours in the galleries of the 
‘New Jerusalem.’ Peace to thee, Bella—peace to 
me !” 

He wrote the initials of his name upon the marole 
slab, and underneath— 


“ Whose heart was wrinkled long before his brow.” 


Then, taking one farewell look at the green- 
fringed grave, he took up his weary life-journey 
again, more lonely and sad than ever. 

I have finished, dear reader. I promised but a 
life-scene, and I have given it. Ye who cannot en- 
dure a tale without the dénowement of a marriage, 
cast aside these simple pages, and say you have 
wasted your time. 





THE ENTHUSIAST. 
BY CLARA MORETON. 


“TI acknowledge that I love him, but he shall never 
come between me and Heaven. I am used to sorrow.” 


Ou, cruel heart that would my heart lay bare, 
And seek with earthly love to spread a snare! 
Oh, spirit strong, that would my spirit thrall, 
And chain to earth its hopes and longings all! 


I know thy power, yet hold myself to be 
Able to triumph o’er the world and thee— 
Renouncing earthly love, if need require, 
While in my breast there glows a purer fire. 


Though troublous sorrows compass me around, 
Though grief doth Jeave its ever rankling wound, 
Yet still in duty’s path I "ll persevere, 

Nor hardships great, nor hidden dangers fear. 


Life hath ne’er been to me a field of flowers; 
The world hath never built for me her bowers; 
In youth, I found the thorn before the rose— 
Seldom for me the buds their sweets disclose. 


Sometimes they ’re nipped by the untimely frost; 
Sometimes by blight or hidden worm they ’re lost; 
But, though I mourn, my sorrow I restrain— 
God loveth those to whom he giveth pain. 


Renounce the worl i—its pomp, its gilded show— 
And seek the well-springs of thy heart to know, 
Its turbid waters then shall grow more pure, 
And Folly’s giddy whirl no longer lure. 


Renounce the world! it yields nor peace, nor joy, 
Nor aught of happiness without alloy: 

Strive for the crown the humblest Christian wins, 
And seek forgiveness for thy many sins. 


For thee my heart shal! frequent plead in prayer; 
Though strong its love, it shall not prove a snare: 
“TI know thy power, yet hold myself to be 
Able to triumph o’er the world and thee.” 
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A Dwelling with four rooms and other conveniences, 
and a large rustic portico. 


Accommodation.—The entrance is direct into the 
kitchen, a, from which there is a passage, b, to the 
back-kitchen and to the cellar stairs; staircase to 
the bed-room ¢; d is the back-kitchen, from which 
there is a pantry, 7; e is the parlor; /, a bed-room; 
y, ® place for fuel; A, a dust-hole; ¢, a place for 
poultry; and k, a water-closet. On the chamber 
floor there are a good bed-room, m, and a closet, n. 

Conatruction.—The walls are formed of stone, 
thickly coated with plaster within, and covered with 
~ougheast without. The columns which support the 
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roof are native trunks of trees with the bark on—sa 
very picturesque fashion, which is now becoming 


common. 
General Estimate.—Cubic contents, 14,798 feet. 


at 10 cents per foot $1,479 80, at five cents $739 90 
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THE SOLDIER'S SON; OR, THE TRIUMFH OF VIRTUE. 


BY MARY, OF FLEMINGTON, N. J. 


“(Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after many days.” 


“Suatu I take your baggage, sir?” said an intel- 
ligent-looking boy to a traveler, who had just ar- 
rived at one of the principal hotels at Louisville. 

“ My servant takes charge of it,” replied the gen- 
tleman. 

But, struck with the peculiar expression of his 
countenance, as the boy retired, he flung him a piece 
of money. The boy looked at it with hesitation, 
and his pale cheek reddened to crimson. Picking 
it up at length, he approached the traveler with an 
air of embarrassment. 

“ Excuse me, sir; I sought employment, not alms.” 

“ True, my little son,” said the gentleman, laugh- 
ing; “but you surely will not return so small a trifle 
on my hands.” 

The boy stood for a moment in silence; his young 
spirit evidently recoiled from the idea of appropriat- 
ing the humiliating gift. He remained twirling it 
in his fingers. There was an expression of mingled 
haughtiness and gratitude in his manly features, and 
his slender form assumed all the irregular attitudes 
of indecision. At this moment a beggar approached, 
and his countenance brightened. 

“Permit me,” said he, bowing gracefully to the 
traveler—“ permit me to transfer your bounty.” 
And, presenting the coin to the humble mendicant, 
he instantly disappeared. 

The little incident made a strong impression on 
the mind of the stranger. Two days afterwards, he 
distinguished the elastic figure of the boy amongst 
a group of laborers. Pleased at again seeing him, 
he immediately approached him. 

“ May I ask your name, my young acquaintance ?” 
he inquired, in a tone of kindness. 

“ Wilder Lee,” replied the boy; and he still con- 
tinued to ply the instrument of labor with increas- 
ing diligence. 

Our traveler, whose name was Wilton, looked at 
him with increased interest. The extreme beauty 
of his countenance, its marked expression of high 
and noble feeling, strongly contrasted with the 
coarseness of his dress and the rudeness of his em- 
ployment. 

“ Have you no parents ?” inquired Mr. Wilton. 

“T have yet a father.” 

“ And what is his vocation?” 

“ He is a worn-out soldier, sir, of the Revolution.” 

And the boy applied himself to his task with an 
intensity that seemed intended to prevent any fur- 
ther interrogation. The tenacious stranger, how- 
ever, was not to be shaken off. 





“Do you live with your father?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

“ And where ?” 

The boy pointed in silence to a decayed and 
miserable-looking dwelling. Mr. Wilton sighed. A 
keen November blast, which at the moment whistled 
around him, told him the inadequacy of such a 
shelter. 

“A soldier,” he mentally exclaimed; “and per- 
haps his blood has been shed to secure the rights of 
those who now revel in luxury.” 

A few hours afterwards, he knocked at the door 
of the shattered habitation. if an interest in the 
father had been already awakened by the son, it 
was at once confirmed by the appearance of the old 
man now before him. He had raised his head slow- 
ly from his staff, on which he was leaning, at the 
entrance of the stranger, and discovered a counte- 
nance on which the lines of sorrow and suffering were 
distinctly traced. Still, there was something in his 
high, though furrowed brow, that told his affinity 
with the proud Wilder; and the ravages of infirmity 
had not altogether robbed his wasted form of the 
dignity of the soldier. 

“Will you pardon the intrusion of a stranger ?” 
said Mr. Wilton. “I have been led hither merely 
to chat an hour with a Revolutionary veteran.” 

“ He who comes to cheer the solitude of darkness 
must be welcome,” said the old man, 

And Mr. Wilton now perceived that he was en- 
tirely blind. The events of the Revolution afforded 
an easy clue to conversation, and they chatted with- 
out effort. 

“T would,” said Mr. Wilton, “that every one who 
assisted in our glorious struggle might individually 
share the prosperity it has confirmed to our nation. 
I fear, however, that there are many whose blood 
cemented the proud fabric of our independence 
that are themselves left in want and obscurity.” 

“True,” said the old man; “ the decayed soldier, 
whose Strength was wasted in the conflict, has but 
little for himself at home. But I trust his posterity 
will reap the harvest he has sown.” 

“You have a son,” said Mr. Wilton, “ worthy of 
such a harvest. Is the youth called Wilder your 
all?” 

“ All that survives of a large family. He alone, 
the child of my old age, has been spared to save me 
from utter dependence.” 

“Have you been long deprived of sight ?” asked 
Mr. Wilton. 
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“ Only two years.” 

“ And, during that period, have you had no re- 
source but the labor of your son ?” 

“None. But the wants of a soldier are few, and 
the filial piety of my boy renders him cheerful under 
every privation that affects only himself. He labors 
incessantly, and I have no regret but that of seeing 
him thus fettered to servitude.” 

“T would,” said Mr. Wilton, with enthusiasm— 
“T would I could place him in a sphere more suited 
to his worth! With the advantages of education, 
he would become an ornament to society. But this, 
under your peculiar circumstances, he cannot have 
even in an ordinary degree.” 

“ But for his taste for learning,” said the old sol- 
dier, “he must have been utterly destitute. There 
were hours, however, when he could not labor, and, 
as these were always devoted to study, he has gra- 
dually acquired its common principles.” 

The entrance of Wilder himself interrupted the 
conversation. He had brought some little delica- 
cies for his father, the avails of his day’s labor. 

“T have just been thinking,” said Mr. Wilton, 
“of making some arrangements, with the approba- 
tion of your father, for your future establishment. 
I grieve to see a boy of promise thus losing the 
spring-time of life.” 

“You forget, sir,” said Wilder, respectfully bow- 
ing, “that I can accept no proposal that would sepa- 
rate me from my father, however advantageous.” 

“Certainly not, in his present situation; but I 
have friends here who will readily assist me in mak- 
ing a suitable provision for his support; and you 
may then be put to business that will secure you a 
future competence.” 

“Impossible, sir. My father can have no claims 
like those on his son. "Tis but a short time since 
my weakness required his support; and shall I now 
transfer the duties of filial gratitude to the hand of 
charity ?” 

Mr. Wilton knew not what to reply. 

“Do not think me ungrateful for your proffered 
kindness,” continued the boy, while his dark eyes 
swam in tears, and every trace of pride suddenly 
gave place to the liveliest expression of gratitude. 
“T feel most deeply your solicitude for my interest ; 
but, indeed, sir, I am perfectly happy in my present 
condition. My father, too, is satisfied with the slen- 
der provision which my labor affords; and, should 
it hereafter become insufficient, I will not scruple to 
ask the aid of benevolence.” 

Mr. Wilton was affected. The soldier again leaned 
his head over his staff, and was probably invoking 
blessings on the head of his son. A storm had com- 


menced, and the sleet was even then dripping 
through the broken roof. Mr. Wilton rose to de- 
part. 

“ Must I then go,” he exclaimed, “ without ren- 
dering you any service? Will you not even accept” 
——and he put his hand into his pocket. 
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But Wilder drew back with an expression that 
answered the unfinished sentence. 

The old man gave him his hand with an air of 
benignity— 

“ Accept my thanks, sir; and suffer me to inquire 
the name of him who has thus sought the dwelling 
of poverty?” 

The stranger gave him his name and address, and, 
receiving a promise that they would seek him in 
future need, reluctantly left them. 

Mr. Wilton was a man of feeling, but he was also 
a man of pleasure; and, with the votaries of dissi- 
pation, the soft and holy whisperings of benevolence 
are too often lost in more seductive strains. The 
scene he had now witnessed had, however, awakened 
all his better principles. The dignified submission 
of the father, tLe proud humility of the son, prefer- 
ring the most servile labor to the shadow of depend- 
ence, his deep, but quiet tenderness for his unfortu- 
nate parent, and his perfect exemption from selfish 
feeling, all were vividly impressed on the visitor. 
If intercourse with the good influences even cold 
and torpid hearts, that influence must be strong, in- 
deed, on the soul of feeling. 

For a little time, the pageantry of the world lost 
its power on the gay Wilton, and all the haunts of 
pleasure were forgotten. He shuddered as he con- 
trasted the elegancies that surrounded him with the 
destitution he had witnessed. The straw pallet of 
age and infirmity, the picture that memory drew, 
seemed even yet more vivid than the reality. The 
following day, Mr. Wilton had left the city; but a 
blank cover, inclosing two hundred dollars, had 
been placed, by an unknown hand, in that of the 
old soldier. 

Years passed away, and the glow of unearthly 
pleasure that the traveler then experienced was 
gradually forgotten. The blandishments of pleasure 
resumed their wonted influence, her glittering wave 
hurried him onward without the power of reflection ; 
and, if a momentary wish would have led him to 
inquire the further fate of Wilder Lee, the bright 
phantesms that surrounded him diverted his pur- 
pose. Death had deprived him of an amiable wife, 
whose influence might have won him from the 
sphere of illusion; and his only child, early accus- 
tomed to the rounds of fashionable pursuits, thought 
not of opposing them. 

The exalted sentiments, however, which, even in 
childhood, she had imbibed from her mother, pre- 
served her from that contaminating influence; and, 
amid the blights of a gay world, the purity of her 
character remained stainless as the snows of the un- 
approachable cliff. Gentle as the reed of summer, 
she yielded to the impulses of those with whom her 
lot was cast; hut her mind, supported by high and 
frequent communion with the memory of her sainted 
mother, escaped the thraldom which habit might 
otherwise have secured. At the age of fifteen, she 
accompanied an invalid friend to the medical springs 
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of Harrodsburg. This village, at that time, was a 
place of fashionable resort, and, to a mind like that 
of Isabel Wilton, afforded themes of limitless reflec- 
tion. The buoyancy of health was here contrasted 
with the languor of disease ; the hectic of death with 
the laugh of revelry; palpable images of mortality 
mingled with the votaries of pleasure ; the listless 
who strove to annihilate time, and the dying who 
sought to add yet a few more days to those they had 
now to number. 

Soon after the arrival of Isabel, she was one day 
struck, on entering the common sitting-room, by an 
old man, who sat alone, and apparently unnoticed. 
His sightless eyes, his palsied limbs, and the white 
locks that were thinly scattered over his pallid fea- 
tures, all at once riveted her attention. Her heart 
throbbed with pity, but reverence mingled with com- 
passion, as she marked the settled and placid ex- 
pression of his countenance. At no great distance, 
a group of ladies were indulging in bursts of mer- 
riment, which, at this moment, struck discordant- 
ly on her heart. She felt that the presence of 
unfortunate age should at least inspire respect, and, 
involuntarily approaching the unheeded old man, 
she was half resolved io address him. Her natural 
timidity, however, withheld her, until she was at 
length called by one of the gay group to partake of 
some strawberries. The irresolute expression of her 
countenance at once changed to that of pleasure. 

“T will beg some,” she said, unhesitatingly, pre- 
senting her work-basket, “for this old gentleman.” 
And she then approached him without embarrass- 
ment. “ Will you accept some strawberries, sir?” 

The voice of Isabel was like the low, sighing tones 
of an instrument; it touched every chord of the soul. 
The old man received them with a smile that spoke 
a benediction; while an elegant, though youthful 
stranger, who stood reading a newspaper with his 
back towards them, suddenly turned round and fixed 
his eyes on the blushing girl with mingled admira- 
tion and surprise. She instinctively retreated, and 
joined the group she had hitherto shunned, min- 
gling in their trifling. ® 

Soon after, the youth himself approached with her 
basket. Presenting it with a look of indescribable 
import, he said, “ Accept, miss, the thanks and 
blessings of age for your delicate attention.” He 
then disappeared. In a short time, he returned, 
and addressed the old man in a tone of respect and 
tenderness: “I have at length found more quiet 
lodgings, sir, and will attend you whenever you feel 
able to walk.” The old man rose, and, leaning on 
the arm of the youth, they left the apartment. 

“ They are to be temporary sojourners in the vil- 
lage,” thought Isabel, and a sensation of pleasure, 
of which she was perhaps unconscious, arose from 
the idea of again meeting them. 

They met the next morning at the spring, and 
again and again met. 

Who shall describe the mingling of kindred api- 





rits? Who shall trace the intricate and delicate 
sources of that mysterious passion which sweeps like 
a torrent over the human soul? Scarcely a word 
had passed between the youthful strangers; they 
knew nothing of each other beyond the limits of a 
few short days; yet the years that preceded had 
become to them as a tedious dream, their present 
was their all of existence, and resembled the reno- 
vated life of the chrysalis, when it “sails on new 
wings through summer air.” 

As yet, however, unconscious of the dangorous 
source of this new sense of enjoyment, they met 
without embarrassment. The blush that dyed the 
cheek of Isabel in the presence of the stranger was 
that of abstract pleasure ; and the light which flashed 
uron his eye at her approach was brilliant as the 
rays of heaven. The failing health of the old blind 
man, whom he daily attended to the spring, afforded 
their only clue even to a passingremark. The deep 
interest which his appearance excited in the bosom 
of Isabel conquered the scruples of vestal reserve, 
and she frequently ventured a timid inquiry respect- 
ing the aged invalid. 

There are a thousand nameless attentions too 
trifling for description, that come with a cheering 
influence over the feeling heart, like the impercepti- 
ble breeze that stirs the delicate leaf. Such were 
the attentions which misfortune invariably elicited 
from the hand of Isabel, no matter how narrow her 
sphere of action. Her voice, her step, were already 
known to the discriminating ear of the old man; 
and, if his cane was dropped, or a seat brought, he 
knew the ready hand that presented them. He was, 
however, evidently and rapidly failing; and, at 
length, Isabel met the interesting stranger no longer. 

Three days elapsed, and her attendance on her 
friend became a penance. A walk was proposed, 
and, weary of herself, she gladly became one of the 
party. As they passed within view of the village 
cemetery, her attention was arrested by a funeral 
procession. Their duties were finished, and they 
were returning ; but there was one who yet lingered, 
and, with folded arms, leaned over the new-made 
grave. Could it be?—yes, it was the young stranger, 
and Isabel comprehended the melancholy scene! 
The party proceeded, and, ere their return, the sur- 
rounding landscape was flooded with the silver light 
of the full moon. 

The feelings of Isabel were rendered yet more 
intense by the softening influence of the hour, and, 
almost unable to proceed, she leaned on the arm of 
her friend, whose health was yet but imperfectly 
restored, and fell behind her gayer companions. 
Again her eye was turned towards the last asylum 
of humanity ; the solitary mourner had left the spot, 
and, with a faltering step, was slowly returning to 
the village. Their paths intersected, and he was 
already before her. He bowed, and both were some 
moments silent. He at length said, in a voice of 
suppressed emotion— 
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“The cause that brought me hither is now termi- 
nated in the grave. I leave this place to-morrow. 
Permit me, then, miss, even at this moment of sor- 
row, to thank you for the interest you have evinced 
in the sufferings of my departed father, and for the 
soothing attentions you have paid him. If the cup 
of affliction is ever yours, may some spirit gentle as 
your own temper its } itterness—some being, bright 
and lovely as yourself, hover around your pillow!” 

Isabel could not reply. Her party had now halt- 
ed, and she rejoined them. 

The young stranger utiered a stifled farewell, and, 
striking into another path, disappeared. 

On her return, the subdued Isabel was pressed to 
the bosom of her father. If anything at that mo- 
ment could have given her pleasure, it was his ar- 
rival, as she was anxious to leave a spot that was 
now utterly devoid of interest. The light adieus of 
eeremony were easily concluded, and, early the fol- 
lowing morning, she was equipped for departure. 

As her father handed her into the carriage, he 
stopped te speak to an acquaintance, while a young 
man, who was passing at the moment, suddenly 
paused, and, elasping his hands, exclaimed— 

“ Mr. Wilton, my benefactor !” 

“ T do not understand you, sir,” said the astonished 
Wilton. “I know of no one who can give me so 
flattering a title.” 

“Ah!” said the young man, whose countenance 
and voice were but too familiar to the trembling 
Isabel, “am I then so changed? I am Wilder Lee, 
the soldier’s son, whom seven years ago you rescued 
from poverty.” 

Mr. Wilton pressed his hand with emotion. 

“ You mean I would have rescued, but for his in- 
tolerable pride.” 

“ Ah, sir, evasion is unnecessary. We could not 
mistake the hand that relieved us. Have you, then, 
no interest in hearing—will you not suffer me to tell 
you what has been the effect of your bounty ?” 

“I shall gladly listen to anything in which you 
are concerned,” said Mr. Wilton. 

“Two days after you left us, my father was re- 
moved to a more comfortable dwelling, and I was 
entered at school. I could yet attend to the per- 
sonal wants of my father; and, incited to exertion 
by every claim of gratitude and duty, I could but 
progress in my studies. I was soon a ready pen- 
man and accountant; and, a year afterwards, was 
received into a wealthy mercantile house as a clerk. 
My wages enabled me to make immediate provision 
for my father, and they were yearly augmented ; 
and now,” he added, in a subdued tone, “since he 
is called to receive far higher wealth than that of 
earth, my first exertion will be to discharge the 
pecuniary part of my obligation, which has so great- 
ly influenced my present destiny.” 

“Tne obligation you speak of does not exist,” 
said Mr. Wilton. “An ample equivalent was at 


once received, in the pleasure of assisting those who 





were worthy. Do not, then, wound my feelings by 
so unjust an allusion. Ent, tell me, is your venera- 
ble father no more ?” 

Wilder briefly sketched the late events. And 
Mr. Wilton now shook him warmly by the hand. 

“ Farewell, dear Wilder; my carriage has been 
some time waiting. Believe me that I rejoice in 
your prosperity, and remember that you may always 
command my friendship.” 

Wilder looked wistfully after him as he departed, 
but the form of Isabel was not visible. She had 
shrunk back in the carriage at his approach, and 
had thus escaped observation. From her father, 
who was himself too much excited to notice the agi- 
tation of his child, she now heard a description of 
his first knowledge of Wilder Lee. She made no 
comments, but every word was treasured up in her 
heart; and, though years passed away without a 
single event to recall his memory, every vision of 
her fancy, every idea of romantic excellence in the 
imagination of Isabel, was identified with his image. 
This imperishable attachment, however, partook of 
the high tone of her mind. It wasa deep and sacred 
principle, hidden in the recesses of her heart, and 
leaving no trace on the surface of her character. 

Isabel was far too lovely to remain unsought, and 
Mr. Wilton was astonished at her decided rejection 
of repeated and splendid offers. He expostulated, 
he entreated, he taxed her with perverseness. She 
deprecated his anger with seraphic gentleness. She 
anticipated his every wish; but her firmness re- 
mained unshaken. His attention was at length 
called to objects ot yet deeper anxiety. His love of 
pleasure, his recklessness of gain, had gradually 
wasted an estate which, though sufficient for all the 
chaster elegancies of life, was inadequate to the sup- 
port of prodigality. 

He now stood on the verge of ruin, and those who 
had shared his substance looked coldly and care- 
lessly on his wreck; while the unhappy Wilton, 
driven to madness, could scarcely believe the perfidy 
of the world he had implicitly trusted. The family 
segt was to be publicly sold, and the fearful day ar- 
rived. While it was yet under the hammer, a new 
bidder appeared, apparently from a distance; his 
horse dripped with sweat, and his countenance was 
pale and agitated. The property, as usual in such 
cases, was going at half its value, and the stranger 
bid it off. Mr. Wilton was still the occupant, and 
the new proprietor waited on him immediately. 
Isabel had that moment left her father for some do- 
mestic call, and the unfortunate man was musing on 
their impending expulsion from their recent resi- 
dence, when Wilder Lee stood suddenly before him. 

“Welcome, most welcome to my heart, dearest 
Wilder,” he exclaimed; “I can no longer welcome 
you to my home. You have come to witness my 
removal from all that was once mine. I am now 
here only on sufferance. To-morrow I may have 
no shelter for my head.” 
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“Not so,” eried Wilder; “ you have yet a shelter; 
your present home is still yours; and no earthly 
power can expel you from it.” 

“ What mean you?” said the astonished Wilton. 

“Fourteen years since,” he replied, “you pre- 
sented my father a sum which then preserved him 
from want, and secured my subsequent wealth. He 
received it but as a loan, and that debt devolved 
on me. True, you disclaimed it; but it was yet 
uncanceled. Reluctant to offend you, I delayed its 
discharge, though the amount was long since appro- 
priated in my imagination for that purpose. It has 
not, however, lain idle. The profits of the house in 
which I some years ago became a partner have been 
considerable. Your little capital has acquired its 
share, and its amount has this day redeemed your 
forfeited estate. By a mere accident, I had seen it 
advertised, and I lost no time in hastening hither ; 
and now,” he added, with a smile, taking the hand 
of Mr. Wilton, “will you not welcome your Wilder 
to your home? It is not long since you gave mea 
check on your friendship; I have come to claim it: 
and surely you can no longer refuse the title of my 
benefactor, when from your bounty I derived not 
only wealth, but the pleasure of this moment.” 

Mr. Wilton wept. The thoughtless man of the 
world wept at the sacred triumph of virtue. Wilder 
himself was overcome by the scene, and paced the 
floor in silence. A portrait of Isabel hung directly 
opposite him, and it now caught his eye. Starting 
back with amazement, he gazed at it asa lovely 
phantom. It looked indeed like a thing of life. 
The blue eye seemed to beam with expression 
through its long dark lashes, and there was surely 
breath on the deep red lip. Just so the auburn hair 
was parted on her white forehead when he last saw 
her. Just so its shining ringlets strayed over her 
snowy neck. 





“Tell me,” he at length exclaimed, turning to 
Mr. Wilton, “ who is the original of this picture ?” 

Surprised at the agitation of his manner, Mr. 
Wilton replied— 

“ Have you never seen her ?” 

“Seen her! oh yes; her image has long been 
engraved on my heart; but of her name I am yet 
ignorant.” 

“ Her name is Wilton,” said the astonished father. 
“ She is my only child.” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Wilder, “what 
new excitement awaits me !” 

“ May I ask the cause of this emotion, Wilder? 
How, or in what manner, have you known my be- 
loved Isabel ?” 

Wilder gave a wild and passionate description of 
their early and limited acquaintance, and the long 
concealed attachment of his daughter was at once 
revealed to Mr. Wilton. 

“Tell me,” he said, taking the throbbing hand 
of his friend, “tell me, Wilder, in sacred faith, if 
this imperfect knowledge of my child has awakened 
a sentiment of tenderness.” 

Wilder flung himself into his arms. 

“Ah, sir, have I not cherished her memory 
through the long season of utter hopelessness? has 
“ot my spirit turned from all allurements of the 
world, to commune with the recollection of her vir- 
tues ?” 

Mr. Wilton left the room in silence, and returned 
with the trembling Isabel. 

“You are worthy of each other,” he said, and 
joining their hands, he invoked the blessings of 
heaven on the dearest objects of his heart. He then 
left them to pour out his gratitude to Him who had 
thus redeemed the everlasting promises. 

“Cast thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt 
find it after many days.” 





SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


BY PAULINE FORSYTH. 


Tr is seldom that a great man has not some imi- 
tators, a troop of meeker minds who follow more or 
less obediently in the footsteps of their exemplar. 
A man is possessed by some new idea—it gives him 
no rest till he brings it before the world in the shape 
of words or deeds; instantly up start a throng of peo- 
ple to whom that idea has come as the embodiment 
of their life-dream; and as Correggio, when, ignorant 
and untaught, he stood before the pictures in the 
old cathedral, exclaimed, “And I, too, am a painter!” 
so do they gird up their loins and set out on the path 
which their great pioneer has hewn for them through 
the wilderness. Somewhat like these were my re- 
flections when I read the “Confidences of Lamar- 
tine.” Not that he can claim the merit of perfect 





originality, which even in the days of Solomon was 
a departed glory, for Rousseau far surpasses the 
poet and politician of Paris in the fullness of his 
self-revealings. But few would venture to hold 
themselves up to blame or contempt like Rousseau ; 
while there is hardly one among us who looks back 
over some forty or fifty years, who could not, if he 
chose, 


“Shoulder his crutch and fight his battles over again,” 


and tell tales of tender love and youthful adven- 
ture, of strange scenes and very peculiar people, 
that would both amuse and astonish the heavens 
to find that such common-place persons should have 
seen so much. And so I have been looking for 
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“Tales of my Youth,” by Mrs. Jones, or “ Revela- 
tions of Bygone Years,” by Mrs. Smith; but as, so 
far, no one seems inclined to soar into immortality in 
the track made illustrious by Lamartine, the thought 
struck me that I might supply the desideratum, and 
give the public some of my own adventures “a long 
time ago.” 

I woke up one morning when I was “just seven- 
teen,” no matter how many years ago. I have re- 
fused for a long time to tell any one, even the census 
man, who I thought pressed the question in rather 
an inconsiderate manner, to say the least: he said 
the law required him to do so; but what business 
have laws with women’s ages? So I stood on my 
reserved rights, and the poor man does not know to 
this day how old I am, and I do not see but the 
country gets along as well as ever. When I woke up 
I remembered that my education had been finished, 
technically speaking, three months before; that I 
had spent time enough in visiting my relations; and 
that now I must do something for myself. I could 
do nothing but teach, and the thought that then 
perplexed me was as to the place in which I should 
exert my untried powers. In the city in which I 
was educated teachers swarmed, and filled to over- 
flowing every nook and corner, and I was too young 
and diffident to push my way through the crowd. 
But an opportunity soon presented itself. One of 
my relations had a friend who had established a 
large and flourishing academy in Alabama. I had 
been for some time in the habit of reading her let- 
ters; and as they spoke of picnics, and roses, and 
balmy breezes, at a time when we were wrapped in 
furs; wading through the snow or slipping on the 
ice, with our noses blue from the east winds, and 
our cheeks stiff with the frosty air, Loudon in Mis- 
sissippi had become a perfect paradise of delight in 
my imagination. To have the whole year hardly 
anything but one long and glowing summer, was 
such a contrast to the ‘three hot days and a thunder 
shower,’ as that fitful season in my own State has 
been too truly described, that I was seized with a 
desire to see for myself the beauties described, and 
enjoy the pleasures of the far-off southern land. 

I brooded over my wish in silence for several days, 
not dreaming that it could be accomplished. At last 
I ventured to speak of it to my aunt, who, to my 
astonishment, said instantly, “Yes, certainly; it will 
be the very thing for you; it will give you confi- 
dence: I will write to Mrs. Carrington about it 
directly.” In the course of a few weeks’ matters 
were settled entirely to my satisfaction. Mrs. Car- 
rington was very glad to receive the niece of her old 
friend, and wrote to me to come on as soon as pos- 
sible, with a music teacher whom she had engaged 
from the same city. We had but a few days for pre- 
parations and adieus, and almost before T had time 
to reflect, I found myself seated in the cars, and 
waving a smiling farewell to my cousin, who came 
to see me off. My companion, Miss Johnson, a lady 
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no longer in her “first youth,” was 80 astonished at 
my hard-heartedness that she forgot the tears she 
had intended to shed, in seeing that I laughed, actu- 
ally laughed when the cars started, and looked round 
at her for sympathy. I did not understand her gaze 
of scorn and superiority, I merely thought she looked 
cross; but before long she enlightened me. At the 
first opportunity, though we were almost strangers, 
she took her handkerchief from her eyes and assured 
me that she thought me worse than stony-hearted— 
pebble-hearted—and that if I did not feel any sor- 
row at leaving my friends, I ought to have the grace 
to feign a little. I stared at her and laughed again, 
and she again buried her face in her handkerchief. 

The gentleman who had the charge of us was a 
good sort of a man, and certainly did his duty by 
our baggage faithfully: he would have done the 
same by me if I would have permitted him, but he 
was guilty of a great indiscretion, which entirely 
lost him my favor; he attempted to pet me in a 
fatherly sort of way, and that being contrary to all 
my preconceived ideas of a woman and a teacher, I 
decidedly withdrew from him and retirod into my- 
self. His next offence was to ask me at every jolt 
of the stage, and whenever we were going up and 
down hill, “Are you frightened, my dear Miss Paul- 
ine?” In those days nothing ever frightened me; 
I had “no nerves and no sensations ;” and my indig- 
nant denials created a great deal of amusement for 
the rest of the company at our expense. I had no 
idea that they were observing us till, in the midst of 
a thunder shower which overtook us in the middle 
of the night on the top of one of the Alleghanies, 
there came a flash of lightning so vivid and near 
that the peaks of the mountains all around appeared 
for a moment on fire; in a second followed a tremen- 
dous crash of thunder rattling among the hills, and 
seeming almost to shake them from their founda- 
tions. Never, before or since, have I witnessed a 
scene of such terrible beauty; I was entranced by 
the sight, but no thought of terror entered my breast. 
In fact, all my powers were so absorbed that, when 
my tormentor asked, as usual, “Are you frightened, 
Miss Pauline?” my reply of “At what?” was given 
with such evident surprise and unconsciousness, that 
it was received with a burst of laughter from all the 
rest of the company, excepting Miss Johnson, who 
scolded me severely at our next stopping-place for 
my very unfeminine conduct. As for herself, she 
shrieked and caught hold of our old gentleman 
every two or three minutes; and he, declaring that 
I had too much philosophy for him, devoted himself 
to her for the rest of the journey. 

It had been settled that the first few weeks of our 
residence in Loudon should be spent at a planter’s 
hospitable house, till we could make other arrange- 
ments for ourselves. This pleased me very much, 


for in my imagination a Southern planter held a sort 
of a middle place between a baron in the old feudal 
times of Europe, and a northern farmer. Visions 
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of magnificence, of boundless liberality and hospi- 
tality, rose before me whenever my thoughts turned 
to my future home. I recalled a country-seat near 
Boston, remarkable even there for its beauty; I en- 
larged and improved it to suit my own ideas; I laid 
out around it extensive grounds in groves, orchards, 
and gardens; within the house all was luxury, with- 
out all was beauty and order; and well-trained serv- 
ants, each performing the duties allotted to them 
with faithfulness and devotion, completed the pic- 
ture. 

Full of these thoughts, I stepped into the carriage 
that was to take us from the last inn to Mr. Percy’s, 
our hospitable host. We said good-by to our old 
gentleman, and rattled off over a road that at any 
other time I should hardly have considered passable; 
bué I was trembling with excitement, and underwent 
the formation of several new phrenological develop- 
ments on Squire Easy’s principle, without a murmur, 
and almost without consciousness. Not so with Miss 
Johnson. 

“ Did you ever see such an old rattle-trap as this 
carriage ?” she exclaimed, after having tried in vain 
to settle herself comfortably. “I wonder if this is 
their state affair ?” 

I examined it with more care, and found that it 
had a rather battered and shabby look. It had evi- 
dently seen gocd service, and the springs seemed to 
be resting from their labors. They probably thought 
they had done their duty, and that it was our turn 
to take the joltings, which we did per force in our 
own way; I laughing heartily, while Miss Johnson’s 
groans would have silenced Heraclitus. Laughter 
has always been my besetting weakness—I will not 
call it sin; it has carried me too lightly and buoy- 
antly over many of the minor miseries of this life 
for me to treat it so ungratefully, though now and 
then, I must confess, it has pitched me upon some 
terrible rocks. . 
® Just as it was growing dark, a little ragged boy— 
colored, of course—jumped down from behind the 
carriage, and threw open a gate, which formed part 
of an unpainted fence that seemed to divide the road 
from a dense forest. 

“Where on earth are we going?” groaned Miss 
Johnson, as the carriage turned into the woods, 
“We might be killed and buried here, and nobody 
know anything about it! Driver’—putting her 
head out of the window—* are you sure this is the 
right way ?” 

“Yes, mistress,” was the reply, and we heard him 
chuckling to himself all the rest of the way. 

After threading the mazes of the forest for about 
half a mile, the carriage stopped at a smaller gate, 
round which were clustered any number of little 
black children, with some two or three white ones 
among them, some on the top of the fence, and 
others holding the gate open and peeping from be- 
hind it to see the strange ladies alight. Standing 
in the porch of the house were Mr. and Mrs. Percy. 
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They we. the same stately and courteous persona, 
and had the same gracious and cordial manner that 
I had prefigured to myself. There was nothing to 
cause disappointment either in their manners or 
appearance, and never shall I forget the spontaneous 
kindness with which they welcomed us poor way- 
worn wanderers. If we had been rich relations, 
their reception could not have been warmer. But 
the house! Poor Miss Johnson’s eyes almost started 
from her head, as well as her heart from her mouth, 
while she gazed upon it. It was a low, square edi- 
fice, built of unhewn logs, and whitewashed. There 
was neither front nor back door; but, as we stood 
on the porch, we looked directly through a broad 
passage upon another porch, and then into the open 
air. On each side of this passage were two rooms; 
a parlor and library on one side, on the other, a 
dining and sleeping-room. The kitchen was sepa- 
rate, and at a little distance from the house. 

We were ushered into the parlor, where, in an 
immense chimney, a bright fire was burning. There 
was a Brussels carpet on the floor; on one side 
stood a rosewood piano, and in the corner a side- 
board loaded down with silver—more silver than I 
had ever seen in one family in my life. The incon- 
gruity between the furniture and the house struck 
me, wearied as I was; and I found out, afterwards, 
that this was a mere temporary shelter, only intend- 
ed to be used till a more commodious dwelling could 
be erected. A snug, comfortable house is not so 
essential at the South as at the North, and is, con- 
sequently, more readily dispensed with. That, of 
course, I did not know at the time, and could only 
sit and wonder in silence at the strangeness of every- 
thing around me. I found it impossible to reconcile 
the elegant and highly polished manners of Mr. and 
Mrs. Percy with the rudeness of their dwelling, and 
the apparently careless and slipshod way in which 
everything seemed to be managed. 

The evening was uncomfortably cold, and I drew 
close to the blazing fire; but yet my shoulders 
ached with the chilling night winds that blew about 
them almost as freely as if I had been in the open 
air. I looked behind, to see if a window were open, 
aud, between two of the logs, where a part of the 
“chincking” had fallen out, I caught a star peeping 
down at me as placidly and unblinkingly as if the 
hole had been made at its own particular request. 
It caused a new sensation, and new sensations are 
rare—to sit at the fireside, with doors and windows 
closed, and look at the stars through the chinks. I 
was glancing over my shoulder, at short intervals, 
and saying nothing, all the rest of the evening. 

The only person, besides Mr. and Mrs. Percy, 
whom I particularly remember as connected with 
my first evening at Loudon, was their eldest daugh- 
ter, Virginia, but who was called Tom, because, as 
she was the eldest, she ought to have been a boy: 
but, as she unfortunately did not turn out to be one, 
Mr. Percy determined to keep up the illusion a 
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long as possible ; and, though now she was a little 
older than I was, the name still clung to her. She 
came in, looking as if just roused from an afternoon 
nap, with her hair falling in tumbled, but pictur- 
esque curls about her neck. She was a tall, pale, 
slender, pretty girl, with a lustrous gleam in her 
dark-blue eyes, which gave her, to my bewildered 
fancy, an uncanny look. Seating herself nearly op- 
posite to me, she gazed at me unflinchingly for two 
mortal hours; but we spoke not a word. Between 
fatigue and the mesmeric effect of those elfish eyes, 
I began to show symptoms of sleepiness, which 
kind Mrs. Percy observing, said— 

“Tom, show the ladies where they are to sleep. 
I am sorry I cannot accommodate you better; but I 
hope you will soon feel at home.” 

Our sleeping apartment was a large room, stand- 
ing a little detached from the main building; and, 
as we were crossing a covered passage-way that led 
to it, Miss Perey stopped, and, turning to me, began 
“te shiver and to shake” violently. 

“TI believe I have a chill,” said she, gazing at 
me. 

“T should think you had,” was my internal re- 
joinder, not understanding then the meaning she 
attached to the word “chill.” In my vocabulary as 
yet, it only meant to feel cold. 

“Shall I carry the candle ?” asked I, seeing that 
it nearly dropped from her hand. 

“ Oh no,” said she, smiling, and at the same time 
opening the door of our room, or rather house. It 
was quite a large apartment, and there were two 
beds in it. “ My little sister and I sleep here,” said 
Miss Percy, pointing to one bed. “That one,” mo- 
tioning to the other, “is for Miss Johnson and 
you.” 

The one allotted to us loomed up from its corner of 
the room like one of the snow-covered mountains 
of my own State. The bedstead was high, and on 
it were heaped any number of feather beds and mat- 
tresses. We went up to it by three carpeted steps 
placed at the side, and even from them it was some- 
thing of an exertion to reach safely the top; but, 
when X was fairly ensconced, my sensations were 
delightful. I was, indeed, “enthroned in lofty 
state,” uplifted above all common cares ; for all the 
* Marthas” in these “lower grounds of sorrow,” as 
the Baptist minister at Loudon used to call the 
world, I would recommend just such an elevated 
resting-place. As a proof of its efficacy, Miss John- 
son sank into the arms of Morpheus without unbur- 
dening her heart of a single complaint. 

I was roused in the morning by a wail so loud, so 
long, and so mournful, that I started up, half ex- 
pecting to see the cold, gray figure of a Banshee. 
At the open door stood Miss Percy, in her night- 
gear, and screaming, at intervals, “O—h, Elsie! 
o—h, Elsie!” I despair of conveying any idea to 
those who have not heard the sound, of the dismal 
cadence given to the exclamation. 
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“ What is the matter?” asked [, in some alarm. 

“Nothing; only I want Elsi» to dress me,” was 
the reply. 

“T wonder if she cannot dress herself?” thought f, 
as I sprang up and began the operation. 

“ Wait a minute,” said she; * Elsie will come to 
help you.” And she began hei cries again. 

A stranger would have thought some one was 
murdering us. Presently, a stout, good-natured 
colored damsel appeared. 

“ Elsie, dress Miss Forsyth,” said Miss Percy. 

“Oh no, I thank you,” was my reply; “I do not 
need any assistance.” 

A look of surprise appeased on Miss Percy’s 
countenance, as she languidly resigned herself to 
the charge of her waiting-maid, and was dressed 
somewhat after the fashion of a big doll. Present- 
ly, Elsie disappeared on soioe errand, and, half 
attired, Miss Percy sank into a chair. She waited 
patiently for some time, and at last recommenced 
with her “ O—h, Elsie!” Elsie returned. 

“Why have you not givin me some water?” 
asked Miss Percy. 

And Elsie filled the ewer f'om the pitcher. 

“ She has been waiting al] this time for some one 
to pour out her water for her ” thought I. “TI won- 
der if Elsie washes her face ¢” 

No, Miss Percy did that hu rself; and, for the rest, 
I saw no more, for I went out to take a short survey 
of the premises, and see if the fresh morning air had 
improved their appearance. But I cannot allow the 
reader to form so hasty and incorrect a judgment of 
Miss Percy as I did, and class her among those help- 
less young ladies who have been aptly likened unto 
the lilies of Solomon. When once the arduous task 
of dressing was accomplished, Tom appeared another 
being. With a large basket of keys on her arm, she 
went about the house, “giving out dinner, break- 
fast, and supper,” for the servants as well as for the 
family. In the course of time, I discovered that slfe 
fitted and made all her own dresses—an art still an 
inscrutable mystery to me; that she cut out nearly 
all the clothes for the servants; and that very day 
I went down with her tu the “ negro-qnarter,” a 
collection of little dwellings about half a mile from 
the house, where she gave a sick woman some medi- 
cine that she needed, and attended to the dressing 
of an injured limb with the patience and kindness 
of a nurse, and yet with the authority of a mistress. 
Then I began to learn not to make the mere peculi- 
arities of place or education a standard of right or 
wrong. 

We spent part of the morning in walking through 
the town, a rambling, untidy-looking place, very 
unlike the trim, yet simple and rural appearance of 
our New England villages. The houses, built either 
of brick, which seemed but half-baked, or of woed 
that had once been painted white, but was now 
dingy and discolored, stood immediately upon the 
street. The gates to the gardens swung loosely 
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upon their hing.s, and the fences were wofully out 
ef repair. Of course, there were some exceptions, 
bet the genera! appearance of the place was sug- 
gestive only of indolence and unthrift. This was 
the exterior murely, and would be noticed only at 
first. I had not been there many weeks, before the 
warm, cordial Jiearts that dwelt in those neglected 
houses threw such a glamour over them that I be- 
came as unmiidfui of the “ outward walls” as the 
inhabitants seemed to be. 

Miss Johnson insisted on going into several of the 
shops and pricing everything, from a spool of thread 
to a piece of muslin; and great was her indignation, 
and long and ioud her complaints, even te the mer- 
chants themselves, when she found that not a single 
article could lhe obtained for the price she had been 
accustomed t) pay for it. They suggested the ex- 
pense of bringing the goods so far; but she would 
not listen to their explanation. You would have 
thought, by her manner, that they were committing 
some great injustice upon her. 

When we returned to the plantation, we found 
dinner ready, and the most striking peculiarities of 
that repast were the hot corn bread, which is used 
in the South at almost every meal, and at dinner 
supplies the place of wheaten bread entirely, and the 
practice that, prevailed there of drinking milk in- 
stead of water at the dessert. After dinner we re- 
ceived our first call; and I must describe it, pre- 
mising that the lady is by no means a fair sample 
of the rest of the inhabitants, but was considered an 
oddity ever at home. She was an ignorant, unedu- 
cated woman, who had married a wealthy man, and 
had lately spent several winters in Washington, 
where she uad developed a strong love for dress and 
fine talking. I was then, of course, quite new to 
the world, and her conversation was so unique that 
much of it still remains in my memory. 

Our visitor, who was introduced as Mrs. Robinson, 
was a tall, showy-looking woman with an aquiline 
nose, and restless little black eyes. Her dress was 
green velvet covered with gimp and bugles, a red 
Cashmere shawl, a bonnet which seemed to be all 
feathers aad flowers; and, as it was a cold day, her 
feet, althwugh she came in a carriage, were encased 
in strong substantial shoes and black woolen stock- 
ings. 

“What! do you think of our place?” asked she of 
Miss Jobason. 

“Well,” was the reply, “I must say I am disap- 
pointed in the country. I have always lived in the 
city, and I had imagined something entirely differ- 

-ent. Now, for instance, at Boston Common—you 
have heard of the Common at Boston of course ;— 
well, thon, whenever you pass it there is always the 
smell of new-mown hay until the ground is covered 
with snw, and here I do not perceive anything of 
the kin.L.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken,” interrupted I; “you are 
thinking of the times when they ow the grass.” 
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“ No, indeed, it is always the same,” asserted Miss 
Johnson in her most dogmatic manner. “I have 
lived in Boston all my life, and I ought to know.” 

“You will be more disappointed perhaps when 
spring comes,” said Mrs. Robinson, consolingly. “ It 
is really quite ridiculous then to walk in the fields 
and see the multitude of little flowers all about.” 

“ And there is another thing that strikes me as 
very strange,” said Miss Johnson; “to see so few 
houses built of brick, and noe at all of stone; now 
many of our public buildings in Boston are of granite, 
and you have no idea how handsome'they are. I 
am surprised to see that you do not use it at all.” 

“ This is not a granite country,” I observed tim- 
idly. 

“Why, Pauline, how can you be so ignorant? 
There is granite everywhere. The whole world 
rests on it. A geologist told me so.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Mrs. Robinson, “the transition 
must be indeed severe to you; and how are you 
pieased with our poor village ?” turning to me. 

“ Very well,” said I, more politely than truthfully. 

“Tam glad to hear that, my dear; I hope you 
will like it sc well that before long you will make 
it the place of your nativity. We have some very 
nice gentlemen bre, I assure you.” And Mrs. 
Robinson smiled, and nodded, and bridled, and 
plumed herself for several minutes, so well pleased 
was she with her gentle insinuation. 

“ By the way, Miss Forsyth,” continued she, “do 
you know Mr. Newton, a representative from your 
State ?” 

“Very well,” I replied; “ he is my cousin.” 

Instantly two long arms were thrown round me, 
and I was pressed to her maternal bosom. A sense 
of suffocation, a conviction that my nose would be 
flat for the rest of my life, and that my face was 
taking an impression of the countless bugles on the 
velvet dress, is all that remains to me of that ter- 
rible moment. 

“Forgive my enthusiasm,” exclaimed Mrs. Rob- 
inson, releasing me; “I am a creature of impulse, 
and a relation of Mr. Newton’s must be my mutual 
friend. Is he well?” 

“Very well, I believe,” I replied. 

“T am delighted to hear it. I saw something 
about the death of Sir Isaac Newton in the papers 
lately ; but his name is not Isaac, is it?” 

“No, ma’am; it is Joseph.” 

“ Ah, yes; I knew it was one of them old ante- 
diluvians. I admire him more than I can express.” 

“Tam surprised as well as pleased to hear you 
say so, for I understood that he was not very popu- 
lar in Washington,” said I. 

“No, my dear, I must allow that he was not; but 
persecution always brings out one’s qualities in 
such base relief that it endears them to me imme- 
diately. Are you fond of reading, my dear?” 

“Yes, ma’am, very fond,” I replied. 

“I knew you would be if you were Mr Newton’s 
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cousin. You must come out to my place; Washing- 
ton Woodlands I call it. Mr. Robinson has quite a 
library, and you can amuse yourself with it when- 
ever it is agreeable. Bulwer is my favorite. I 
have just been reading his ‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ 
Have you seen it?” 

“You mean the ‘ Pilgrims on the Rhine,’ do you 
not?” asked I. 

“ Oh yes, I believe that is the title; it is all the 
same, though; not much difference, I fancy. What 
is that volume you have in your hand?” 

“ Shakspeare, ma’am.” 

“ Ah, my dear, I am sorry to see that. I cannot 
understand why people think so much of Shaks- 
peare. In my opinion, he is positively immoral, 
and quite improper for young ladies. The manner 
in which that Romeo and Juliet conversed together 
when they first met at some party, so shocked all 
my refinement that I have never endured the book 
since. Have you read all his plays?” 

“ Almost all of them,” replied I; “but some time 
ago, when I was too young to care for anything but 
the story.” 

“Story! my dear; why, there is no story to them 
—nothing but questions and answers.” 

With this sweeping but certainly original criti- 
cism, Mrs. Robinson rose to take leave. After 
giving us a very cordial invitation to “ Washington 
Woodlands,” and making us several gracious cour- 





tesies, with mincing steps and fluttering feathers 
she walked out to her carriage. 

“ What a singular woman !” said I. 

“ But how beautifully she was dressed !” observed 
Miss Joknson. “That velvet must have cost at 
least ten dollars a yard.” 

“ Her husband is one of the richest and most in- 
fluential men in the country,” said Miss Percy, 
whose eyes were not yet satisfied with gazing at me. 
It seemed as though she expected at each minute 
that I would throw off the quiet and subdued man- 
ner natural to me, and appear in some startling and 
unexpected character. I cannot express the embar- 
rassment her unwearied watchfulness caused me. It 
almost paralyzed my powers of mind and body. 
The evening drew on dark and stormy. No other 
visitor appeared to enliven us; and, for the first 
time since my departure from home, a feeling of de- 
solation and homesickness stole over me. I cried 
myself to sleep that night, from emotions excited 
more by those remorseless eyes, that reminded me 
at each moment that I was “a stranger in the land,” 
than from any other cause. I had not realized, till 
then, the full importance of the plunge which I had 
taken into the stream of real life ; and, though I have 
since learned to float upon its uneasy waters with as 
much hardihood as most other people, I have never 
forgotten the shudder with which I first felt its cold 
waters encompassing me round. 





WILD FLOWERS. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS. 


Tuat department of the natural sciences which 
treats on the laws governing the development and 
distribution of plants on the earth’s surface, is ex- 
eeedingly beautiful, important, and interesting. 

Much time and care is expended in the cultiva- 
tion of the flowers of foreign lands; and it is unde- 
niable that they are more noticed than the flowers 
which spring up spontaneously around us. We 
spare no expense in procuring foreign flowers, and 
in transporting them from their native habitats. 
They are brought to us from all parts of the civilized 
world, and even from spots where civilization has 
not yet planted her footstep. I am far from deny- 
ing that, in warmer climates, vegetation assumes a 
richer growth and luxuriance, a more gorgeous and 
resplendent appearance than in the colder regions of 
the earth. But the flowers which we cultivate with 
so much care in the greenhouse, and in the tropical 
atmosphere of our stoves, are, after all, nothing but 
an expensive collection of the pretty wild flowers 
and weeds which grow in foreign countries, and 
ought not to be permitted to exclude from our 
thought and admiration the many beautiful and in- 
teresting wild flowers of our native land. 





There is much native and neglected beauty grows 
ing in the woods, on the rocks, and beside the 
streams, within a few miles from this city. The 
wild flowers around Philadelphia! There are spots 
which our city botanists love to visit, where wild 
flowers grow, which, though they have neither the 
warm sun nor the bright sky of tropical lands, 
nevertheless far surpass in attractive beauty and 
delightful fragrance the choicest cultivated exotics 
of the conservatory. 

What, for instance, can be more beautiful and in- 
teresting than some of the rock plants now in bloom, 
the Aquilegia canadensis, or American columbine, 
with its bright scarlet flowers; and the Kalmia lati- 
folia, or mountain kalmia, with its curious contriv- 
ance in the corolla for fertilization? Then there is 
that ever-welcome little flower, herald of early 
spring, the Epizcea repens, or trailing arbutus, whose 
blossoms are so sweet-scented; and the Houstonia 
cwrulea, or innocence, whose flowers cluster together 
and look so lovely on the mossy bank and green 
hillside. The readers of the “ Lady’s Book” must 
have noticed these beautiful flowers, and many more 
equally pretty and interesting, and, I have no doubt, 
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will cheerfully read any communication which is 
written to afford information about them, and to 
increase the pleasure of their rambles in the country 
at this delightful season of the year. 

In a letter which I received from Dr. Gray, the 
sathor of that most admirable work entitled “ The 
Motanical Text Book,” there is this passage: “ For 
Letany alone, there is little encouragement in this 
vountry. Whoever prosecutes it must make many 
sacrifices.” My own experience offers a mournful 
confirmation of this sad truth. The wild flowers 
around Philadelphia, so attractive in beauty, so 
curious in organization, so much prized abroad, are, 
comparatively speaking, a neglected race. I have 
been laboring for years to introduce the study of 
wild flowers into the schools and families of the 
residents in this city. I have gone out and collect- 
ed the most beautiful mosses and ferns, the native 
denizens of their rocks, hills, and streams, that they 
might be induced to notice them as well as the wild 
flowers of distant lands. I have succeeded with a 
few minds; and have seen, when the srow was on 
the ground, specimens of wild flowers gathered in 
early spring, dried, pressed, and preserved, so that 
they looked as beautiful as when first collected. 
What pleasure in looking at suck a collection on a 
stormy winter’s evening, when the world is wrapped 
in shade and desolation, and in being thus re- 
minded of the warm sun, the healthy breeze, cne 
bright stream, and all the loveliness of rejoicing 
earth! 

I have intimated that flowers, cultivated with so 
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much care under glass, are but a collection of the 
wild flowers and weeds of foreign countries. They 
are unquestionably interesting, and deserve the care 
and science which are bestowed on their culture. 
But ali wild flowers and weeds are interesting. 

Let us take, not the rare and costly exotic, but 
any common wild flower or weed. What exquisite 
symmetry and elegance of form! The choicest 
works of art, the most finished productions of genius, 
are but as the poor efforts of savages when contrast- 
ed with this wonderful work of nature! We know 
that this humble flower grows when fanned by 
winds, watered by rains, warmed by the sun, and 
that it must derive some portion of its substance 
from the soil. But how does Nature form this green 
and this beautiful blossom? We see her constantly 
engaged in building up these living forms, and 
weaving the earth, the air, and the water into every 
imaginable variety of vegetable form and fabric. 
The whole earth is, in fact, one vast workshop or 
chemical laboratory, where Nature is ever operating 
with an untiring industry in fabricating living be- 
ings out of rude inorganic matter. Let us endeavor 
to trace the movements of this glorious mechanism 
framed by the hand of the Almighty; let us “ con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how they grow.” Lei- 
sure time is well spent which is devoted to the study 
of those wild flowers which have again arisen from 
the darkness of the sepulchre and the ruins of the 
grave, and now cover the hills and beautify the 
valleys. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tue fire was burning gayly. My wife had just 
gone up stairs to put baby to bed. Charles sat op- 
posite to me, looking very brown and handsome. It 
was pleasant enough that we should feel sure of 
spending some weeks under the same roof, a thing 
whick we had never done since we were mere boys. 
I felt too lazy to talk, so I ate walnuts and looked 
into the fire. But Charles grew restless. 

“ Now that your wife is gone up stairs, Will, you 
must tell me what I’ve wanted to ask you ever since 
[ saw her this morning. Tell me all about the 
wooing and winning. I want to have the receipt 
for getting such a spicy little wife of my own. Your 
letters only gave the barest details. So set to, man, 
and tell me every particular.” 

“Tf I tell you all, it will be a long story.” 

“Never fear. If I get tired, I can go to sleep, 
and dream that I am back again, a lonely bachelor, 
m Ceylon; and I can waken up, when you have 
done, to know that I am under your roof. Dash 
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away, man! ‘Once upon a time, a gallant young 
bachelor ” There ’s a beginning for you !” 
“Well, then, ‘Once upon a time, a gallant young 
bachelor’ was sorely puzzled where to settle, when 
he had completed his education as a surgeon.—I 
must speak in the first person; I cannot go on asa 
gallant young bachelor.—I had just finished walking 
the hospitals when you went to Ceylon; and, if you 
remember, I wanted to go abroad like you, and 
thought of offering myself as a ship-surgeon; but I 
found I should rather lose caste in my profession ; 
so I hesitated; and, while I was hesitating, I re- 
ceived a letter from my father’s cousin, Mr. Morgan 
—that old gentleman who used to write such long 
letters of good advice to my mother, and who tipped 
me a five pound note when I agreed to be bound 
apprentice to Mr. Howard, instead of going to sea. 
Well, it seems the old gentleman had all along 
thought of taking me as his partner, if I turned out 
pretty well; and, as he heard a good account of me 
from an old friend of his, who was a surgeon at 
Guy’s, he wrote to propose this arrangement: [ 
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was to have a third of the profits for five years; 
after that, half; and, eventually, I was to succeed 
to the whole. It was no bad offer for a penniless 
man like me, as Mr. Morgan had a capital country 
practice ; and, though I did not know him person- 
ally, I had formed a pretty good idea of him as an 
honorable, kind-hearted, fidgety, meddlesome old 
bachelor; and a very correct notion it was, as I 
feund out in the © ary first half-hour of seeing him. 
I had had some idea that I was to live in his house, 
as he was a bachelor and a kind of family friend ; 
and I think he was afraid that I should expect this 
arrangement, for when I walked up to his door, with 
the porter carrying my portmanteau, he met me on 
the steps, and, while he held my hand and shook it, 
he said to the porter, ‘Jerry, if you ’ll wait a mo- 
ment, Mr. Harrison will be ready to go with you to 
his lodgings, at Jocelyn’s, you know;’ and then, 
turning to me, he addressed his first words of wel- 
come. I was a little inclined to think him inhos- 
pitable; but I got to understand him better after- 
wards. ‘Jocelyn’s,’ said he, ‘is the best place I 
have been able to hit upon in a hurry, and there is 
a good deal of fever about, which made me desirous 
that you should come this month—a low kind of 
typhoid, in the oldest part of the town. I think 
you ll be comfortable there for a week or two. I 
have taken the liberty of desiring my housekeeper 
to send down one or two things which give the place 
a little more of a home aspect—an easy chair, a 
beautiful case of preparations, and one or two little 
matters in the way of eatables; but, if you ll take 
my advice, I’ve a plan in my head which we will 
talk about to-morrow morning. At present, I don’t 
like to keep you standing out on the steps here, so 
I'll not detain you from your lodgings, where I 
rather think my housekeeper is gone to get tea 
ready for you.’ 

“TI thought I understood the old gentleman’s 
anxiety for his own health, which he put upon care 
for mine, for he had on a kind of loose gray coat, 
and no hat on his heak But I wondered that he 
did not ask me in doors, instead of keeping me on 
the steps. I believe, after all, I made a mistake in 
supposing he was afraid of taking cold; he was 
only afraid of being seen in deshabille. And as for 
his apparent inhospitality, I had not been long in 
Duncombe before I understood the comforts of hav- 
ing one’s house considered as a castle into which no 
one might intrude, and saw good reason for the 
practice Mr. Morgan had established of coming to 
his door to speak to every one. It was only the 
effect of habit that made him receive me so. Before 
long, I had the free run of his house. 

“There was every sign of kind attention and 
forethought on the part of some one, whom I could 
not doubt to be Mr. Morgan, in my lodgings. I was 
too lazy to do much that evening, and sat in the 
little bow-window which projected over: Jocelyn’s 
shop, looking up and down the street. Duncombe 
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ealls itself a town, but I should call it a village. 
Really, looking from Jocelyn’s, it is a very pictur- 
esque place. The houses are anything but regular; 
they may be mean in their details, but altogether 
they look well; they have not that flat, unrelieved 
‘front, which many towns of far more pretensions 
present. Here and there a bow-window—every now 
and then a gable, cutting up against the sky—occa- 
sionally a projecting upper story—throws good effect 
of light and shadow along the street; and they have 
a queer fashion of their own of coloring the white- 
wash of some of the houses with a sort of pink blot- 
ting-paper tinge, more like the stone of which 
Mayence is built than auything else. It may be 
very bad taste; but, to my mind, it gives a rich 
warmth to the coloring. Then, here and there a 
dwelling-house has a court in front, with a grass- 
plot on each side of the flagged walk, and a large 
tree or two—limes or horse-chestnuts—which send 
their great projecting upper branches over into the 
street, making round dry places of shelter on the 
pavement in the times of summer showers. 

“ While I was sitting in the bow-window, thinking 
of the contrast between this place and the lodgings 
in the heart of London, which I had left only twelve 
hours before—the window open here, and, although 
in the centre of the town, admitting only scents 
from the mignonette boxes om the sill, instead of 
the dust and smoke of Street—the only sound 
heard in this, the principal street, being the voices 
of mothers calling their playing children home to 
bed, and the eight o’clock bell of the old parish 
church bim-bomming in remembrance of the curfew; 
—while I was sitting thus idly, the door opened, and 
the little maid-servant, dropping a courtesy, said— 

“*¢ Please, sir, Mrs. Munton’s compliments, and 
she would be glad to know how you are after your 
journey.” 

“There! was not that hearty and kind? Would 
even the dearest chum I had at Guy’s have thought 
of doing such a thing? while Mrs. Munton, whose 
name I had never heard of before, was doubtless 
suffering anxiety till I could relieve her mind by 
sending back word that I was pretty well. 

“*My compliments vo Mrs. Manton, and I am 
pretty well: much obliged to her.’ It was as well 
to say only ‘pretty well,’ for ‘very well’ would have 
destroyed the interest Mrs. Munton evidently felt 
in me. Good Mrs. Munton! Kind Mrs. Munton! 
Perhaps, alse. young, handsome, rich, widowed Mra. 
Munton! I rubbed my hands with delight and 
amusement, and, resuming my post of observation, 
began to wonder at which house Mrs. Muntoy 
lived. 

“ Again the little tap and the little maid-servant— 

“* Please, sir, Miss “Somkinsons’ compliments ; 
and they would be glad to know how you feel your- 
self after your journey.’ 

“T don’t know why, but Miss Tomkinsons’ name 
had not such a halo about it as Mrs. Munton’s. 
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Still, it was very pretty in Miss Tomkinsons to send 
and inquire. I only wished I did not feel so per- 
feetly robust. I was almost ashamed that I could 
not send word I was quite exhausted by fatigue, and 
had fainted twice since my arrival. If I had but 
had a headache, at least! I heaved a deep breath : 
my chest was in perfect order; I had caught no 
cold; so I answered again— 

“Much obliged to the Miss Tomkinsons; I am 
not much fatigued; tolerably well; my compli- 
ments.’ 

“ Little Sally could hardly have got down stairs, 
before she returned, bright and breathless— 

“Mr. and Mrs. Bullock’s compliments, sir; and 
they hope you are pretty well after your journey.’ 

“Who would have expected such kindness from 
such an unpromising name? Mr. and Mrs. Bullock 
were less interesting, it is true, than their prede- 
cessors; but I graciously replied— 

“* My compliments; a night’s rest will perfectly 
recruit me.’ 

“The same message was presently brought up 
from one or two more unknown kind hearts. I 
really wished I was not so ruddy-looking. I was 
afraid I should disappoint the tender-hearted town 
when they saw what a hale young fellow I was. 
And I was almost ashamed of confessing to a great 
appetite for supper when Sally came up to inquire 
what I would have. Beef-steaks were so tempting; 
but perhaps I ought rather to have water-gruel, and 
go to bed. The beef-steak, however, carried the 
day. I need not have felt such a gentle elation of 
spirits, as this mark of the town’s attention is paid 
to every one when he arrives after a journey. Many 
of the same people have sent to inquire after you— 
great, hulking, brown fellow as you are—only Sally 
spared you the infliction of devising interesting an- 
swers. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Tae next morning Mr. Morgan came before I 
had finished breakfast. He was the most dapper lit- 
tle man I ever met. I see the affection with which 
people cling to the style of dress that was in vogue 
when they were beaux and belles, and received the 
most admiration. They are unwilling to believe that 
their youth and beauty are gone, and think that the 
prevailing mode is unbecoming. Mr. Morgan will 
inveigh by the hour together against frock-coats, for 
instance, and whiskers. He keeps his chin close 
shaven, wears a black dress-coat, and dark-gray 
pantaloons; and in his morning rouna }o his town 
patients, he invariably wears the ».ightest and 
blackest of Hessian boots, with dangling silk tassels 
on each side. When he goes home, about ten o’clock, 
to prepare for his ride to see nis country patients, he 
puts on the most dandy top-boots I ever saw, which 
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he gets from some wonderful boot-maker a hundred 
miles off. His appearance is what one calls ‘jemmy:’ 
there is no other word that will do for it. He was 
evidently a little discomfited when he saw me in my 
breakfast costume, with the habits which I brought 
with me from the fellows at Guy’s; my feet against 
the fire-place, my chair balanced on its hind legs (a 
habit of sitting which I afterwards discovered he 
particularly abhorred), slippers on my feet (which, 
also, he considered a most ungenilemanly piece of 
untidiness ‘out of a bedroom’); in short, from what 
I afterwards learned, every prejudice he had was 
outraged by my appearance on this first visit of his. 
I put my book down, and sprang up to receive him. 
He stood, hat and cane in hand. 

“<T came to inquire if it would be convenient for 
you to accompany me on my morning’s round, and 
to be introduced to a few of our friends.’ I quite 
detected the little tone of coldness, induced by his 
disappointment at my appearance, though he never 
imagined that it was in any way perceptible. ‘I 
will be ready directly, sir,’ said I; and bolted into 
my bedroom, only too happy to escape his scrutiniz- 
ing eye. 

“When I returned, I was made aware, by sundry 
indescribable little coughs and hesitating noises, 
that my dress did not satisfy him. I stood ready, 
hat and gloves in hand; but still he did not offer to 
set off on our round. I grew very red and hot. At 
length ho said— 

“Excuse me, my dear young friend, but may I 
ask if you have no other coat besides that—‘cut- 
away,’ I believe you call them?—We are rather 
aticklers for propriety, I believe, in Duncombe; and 
much depends on a first impression. Let it be pro- 
fessional, my dear sir. Black is the garb of our 
profession. Forgive my speaking so plainly, but I 
consider myself in loco parentis.’ 

“He was so kind, so bland, and, in truth, so 
friendly, that I felt it would be most childish to take 
offence; but I had a little resentment in my heart 
at this way of being treated. However, I mumbled, 
‘Oh, certainly, sir, if you wish it!’ and returned 
once more to change my coat—my poor cut-away. 

““¢ Those coats, sir, give a man rather too much of 
a sporting appearance, not quite befitting the learned 
professions; more as if you came down here to hunt 
than to be the Galen or Hippocrates of the neigh- 
borhood.’ He smiled graciously, so I smothered a 
sigh; for, to tell you the truth, I had rather antici- 
pated, and, in fact, had boasted at Guy’s, of the 
runs I hoped to have with the hounds, for Dun- 
combe was in a famous hunting district. But all 
these ideas were quite dispersed when Mr. Morgan 
led me to the inn-yard, where there was a horse- 
dealer on his way to a neighboring fair, and ‘strongly 
advised me’—which in our relative circumstances 
was equivalent to an injunction--to purchase a little, 
useful, fast-trotting, brown cob, instead of a fine 
showy horse, ‘who would take any fence I put him 
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to,’ as the horse-dealer assured me. Mr. Morgan 
was evidently pleased when I bowed to his decision, 
and gave up all hopes of an occasional hunt. 

“He opened out a great deal more after this pur- 
chase. He told me his plan of establishing me in a 
house of my own, which looked more respectable, 
not to say professional, than being in lodgings; and 
then he went on to say that he had lately lost a 
friend, a brother surgeon in a neighboring town, who 
had left a widow with a small income, who would be 
very glad to live with me, and act as mistress to my 
establishment; thus lessening the expense. 

“*She is a lady-like woman,’ said Mr. Morgan, 
‘to judge from the little I have seen of her; about 
forty-five or so; and may really be of some help to 
you in the little etiquettes of our profession; the 
slight delicate attentions which every man has to 
_ learn, if he wishes to get on in life. This is Mrs. 
Munton’s, sir,’ said he, stopping short at a very un- 
romantic-looking green door, with a brass knocker. 

“T had no time to say, ‘Who is Mrs. Munton?’ 
before we had heard Mrs. Munton was at home, and 
were following the tidy elderly servant up the nar- 
row carpeted stairs into the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Munton was the widow of a former vicar, upwards 
of sixty, rather deaf; but, like all the deaf people I 
have ever seen, very fond of talking; perhaps be- 
cause she then knew the subject, which passed out 
of her grasp when another began to speak. She 
was ill of a chronic complaint, which often incapaci- 
tated her from going out; and the kind people of 
the town were in the habit of coming to see her and 
sit with her, and of bringing her the newest, fresh- 
est, tid-bits of news; so that her room was the cen- 
tre of the gossip of Duncombe;—not of scandal, 
mind; for I make a distinction between gossip and 
scandal. Now you can fancy the discrepancy be- 
tween the ideal and the real Mrs. Munton. Instead 
of any foolish notion of a beautiful blooming widow, 
tenderly anxious about the health of the stranger, I 
saw a homely, talkative, elderly person, with a keen 
observant eye, and marks of suffering on her face; 
plain in manner and dress, but still unmistakeably a 
lady. She talked to Mr. Morgan, but she looked at 
me; and I saw that nothing I did escaped her no- 
tice. Mr. Morgan annoyed me by his anxiety to 
show me off; but he was kindly anxious to bring out 
every circumstance to my credit in Mrs. Munton’s 
hearing, knowing well that the town-crier had not 
more opportunities to publish all about me than she 
had. 

“What was that remark you repeated to me of 
Sir Astley Cooper’s? asked he. It had been the 


be retained by Sir Astley to assist him in his duties 
as surgeon to the royal family. Every little circum- 
stance was pressed into the conversation which could 
add to my importance. 

“*As I once heard Sir Robert Peel remark to Mr. 
Harrison, the father of our young friend here—“ The 
moons in August are remarkably full and bright.” ’— 
If you remember, Charles, my father was always 
proud of having sold a pair of gloves to Sir Robert, 
when he was staying at the Grange, near Biddi- 
combe, and I suppose good Mr. Morgan had paid 
his only visit to my father at the time; but Mrs. 
Munton evidently looked at me with double respect 
after this incidental remark, which I was amused to 
meet with, a few months afterwards, disguised in the 
statement that my father was an intimate friend of 
the Premier’s, and had, in fact, been the adviser of 
most of the measures taken by him in public life. 
I sat by, half indignant and half amused. Mr. Mor- 
gan looked so complacently pleased at the whole 
effect of the conversation, that I did not care to mar 
it by explanations; and, indeed, I had little idea at 
the time how small sayings were the seeds of great 
events in the town of Duncombe. When we left Mrs. 
Munton’s, he was in a blandly communicative mood. 

“*You will find it a curious statistical fact, but 
five-sixths of our householders of a certain rank in 
Duncombe are women. We have widows and old 
maids in rich abundance. In fact, my dear sir, I 
believe that you and I are almost the only gentlemen 
in the place—Mr. Bullock, of course, excepted. By 
gentlemen, I mean professional men. It behooves us 
to remember, sir, that so many of the female sex 
rely upon us for the kindness and protection which 
every man who is worthy of the name is always so 
happy to render.’ 

“ Miss Tomkinson, where we next called, did not 
strike me as remarkably requiring protection from 
any man. She was a tall, gaunt, masculine-looking 
woman, with an air of defiance about her, naturally ; 
this, however, she softened and mitigated, as far as 
she was able, in favor of Mr. Morgan. He, it seemed 
to me, stood a little in awe of tho lady, who was 
very brus¢~+ and plain-spoken, and evidently piqued 
herself on uer decision of character and sincerity 
of speech. 

“So, this is the Mr. Harrison we have heard so 
much of from you, Mr. Morgan? I must say, from 
what I had heard, that I had expected something a 
little more—hum—hum! But he’s young yet; he’s 
young. Wc have been all anticipating an Apollo, 
Mr. Harrison, from Mr. Morgan’s description, and 
an Asculapius combined in one; or, perhaps, I might 

fine myself to saying Apollo, as he, I beiieve, 





most trivial speech in the world that I had d 


as we walked along, and I felt ashamed of having 
to repeat it: but it answered Mr. Morgan’s purpose, 
and before night all the town had heard that I was 
a favorite pupil of Sir Astley’s (I had never seen 
him but twice in my life); and Mr. Morgan was 
afraid that as soon as he knew my full value I should 





was the god of medicine!’ 

“ How could Mr. Morgan have described me with- 
out seeing me? I asked myself. 

“Miss Tomkinson put on her spectacles, and ad- 
justed them on her Roman nose. Suddenly relax. 
ing from her severity of inspection, she said to Mr 
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Morgan—‘ Bat you must see Caroline. I had nearly 
forgotteu it; she is busy with the girls, but I will 
send ‘or her. See had a bad headache yesterday, 
and looked very pale; it made me very uncomfort- 
able.’ 

“She rang the bell, and desired the servant to 
fetch Miss Caroline. 

“Miss Caroline was the younger sister—younger 
by twenty years; and so considered as a child by 
Miss Tomkinson, who was fifty-five, at the very 
least. If she was considered as a child, she was 
also petted, and caressed, and cared for as a child; 
for she had been left as a baby to the charge of her 
elder sister; and when the father died, and they had 
to set up a school, Miss Tomkinson took upon her- 
self every difficult arrangement, and denied herself 
every pleasure, and made every sacrifice in order 
that ‘Carry’ might not feel the change in their cir- 
cumstanves. My wife tells me she once knew the 
sisters purchase a piece of silk, enough, with ma- 
nagement, to have made two gowns; but Carry 
wished for flounces, or some such fal-lals; and, with- 
out a word, Miss Tomkinson gave up her gown to 
have the whole made up as Carry wished, into one 
handsome one; and wore an old shabby affair her- 
self as cheerfully as if it were Genoa velvet. That 
tells the sort of relationship between the sisters as 
well as anything, and I consider myself very good 
to name it thus early, for it was long before I found 
out Miss Tomkinson’s real goodness; and we had a 
great «juarrel first. Miss Caroline looked very deli- 
cate and die-away when she came in; she was as 
soft and sentimental as Miss Tomkinson was hard 
and n,asculine; and had a way of saying, ‘Oh, sis- 
ter, how can you? at Miss Tomkinson’s startling 
speeches, which I never liked—especially as it was 
accompanied by a sort of protesting look at the com- 
pany present, as if she wished to have it understood 
that she was shocked at her sister’s outré manners. 
Now, that was not faithful between sisters. A re- 
monstrance in private might have done good— 
though, for my own part, I have grown to like Miss 
Tonkinson’s speeches and ways; but I don’t like 
the way some people have of separating themselves 
from what may be unpopular in their relations. I 
knew I spoke rather shortly to Miss Caroline when 
she asked me whether I could bear the change from 
‘thu great metropolis’ to a little country village. In 
the first place, why could not she call it ‘London,’ 
or ‘town,’ and have done with it? And in the next 
place, why should she not love the place that was 
her home well enough to fancy that every one would 
like it when they came to know it as well as she 
dil? 

“T was conscious I was rather abrupt in my con- 
versation with her, and I saw that Mr. Morgan was 
watching me, though he pretended to be listening 
tu Miss Tomkinson’s whispered account of her sis- 
ter’s symptoms. But when we were once more in 
the street, he began, ‘My dear young friend’ 
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“T winced ; for all the morning I had noticed that 
when he was going to give a little unpalatable ad- 
vice, he always began with ‘ My dear young friend.’ 
He had done so about the horse. 

“*My dear young friend, there are one or two 
hints I should like to give you about your manner. 
The great Sir Everard Home used to say, “a gene- 
ral practitioner should either have a very good man- 
ner, or a very bad one.” Now, in the latter case, he 
must be possessed of talents and acquirements suffi- 
cient to insure his being sought after, whatever his 
manner might be. But the rudeness will give noto- 
riety to these qualifications. Abernethy is a case in 
point. I rather, myself, question the taste of bad 
manners. I, therefore, have studied to acquire an 
attentive, anxious politeness, which combines ease 
and grace with a tender regard and interest. I am 
not aware whether I have succeeded—few men do— 
in coming up to my ideal; but I recommend you to 
strive after this manner, peculiarly befitting our 
profession. Identify yourself with your patients, 
my dear sir. You have sympathy in your good 
heart, I am sure, to really feel pain when listening 
to their account of their sufferings, and it soothes 
them to see the expression of this feeling in your 
manner. It is, in fact, sir, manners that make the 
man in our profession. I don’t set myself up as an 
example, far from it; but——-This is Mr. Hutton’s, 
our vicar; one of the servants is indisposed, and I 
shall be glad of the opportunity of introducing you. 
We can resume our conversation at another time.’ 

“T had not been aware that we had been holding 
a conversation, in which, I believe, the assistance 
of two persons is required. Why had not Mr. Hut- 
ton sent to ask after my health the evening before, 
according to the custom of the place? I felt rather 
offended, 


CHAPTER III 


“ Tue vicarage was on the north side of the street, 
at the end opening towards the hills. It was along, 
low house, receding behind its neighbors; a court 
was between the door and the street, with a flag 
walk and an old stone cistern on the right-hand side 
of the door; Solomon’s seal growing under the win- 
dows. Some one was watching from behind the 
window-curtain ; for the door opened, as if by ma- 
gic, as soon as we reached it; and we entered a low 
room, which served as a hall, and was matted all 
over, with deep, old-fashioned window-seats, and 
Dutch tiles in the fireplace ; altogether, it was very 
cool and refreshing, after the hot sun in the white 
and red street. 

“Bessy is not so well, Mr. Morgan,’ said the 
sweet little girl of eleven or so, who had opened the 
door. ‘Sophy wahted to send for you; but papa 
said he was sure you would come soon this morning, 
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and we were to remember that there were other sick 
people wanting you.’ 

“* Here ’s Mr. Morgan, Sophy,’ said she, opening 
the door into an inner room, to which we descended 
a step, as I remember well ; for I was nearly falling 
down it, I was so caught by the picture within. It 
was like a picture; at least, seen through the door 
frame. A sort of mixture of crimson and sea-green 
in the room, and a sunny garden beyond; a very 
low casement window, open to the amber air; clus- 
ters of white roses peeping in, and Sophy sitting on 
a cushion on the ground, the light coming from 
abovo on her head, and a little, sturdy, round-eyed 
brother kneeling by her, to whom she was teaching 
the alphabet. It was a mighty relief to him when 
we came in, as I could see; and I am much mis- 
taken if he was easily caught again to say his les- 
son, when he was once sent off to find papa. Sophy 
rose quietly, and of course we were just introduced, 
and that was all, before she took Mr. Morgan up 
stairs to see her sick servant. I was left to myself 
in the room. It looked so like a home, that it at 
once made me know the full charm of the word. 
There were books and work about, and tokens of 
employment: there was a child’s plaything on the 
floor; and against the sea-green walls there hung a 
likeness or two, done in water colors: one, I was 
sure, was that of Sophy’s mother. The chairs and 
sofa were covered with chintz, the same as the 
curtains—a little pretty red rose on a white ground. 
I don’t know where the crimson came from, but I 
am sure there was crimson somewhere; perhaps in 
the carpet. There was a glass door besides the 
window, and you went up a step into the garden. 
This was first, a grass plot, just under the windows, 
and beyond that, straight gravel walks, with box- 
borders and narrow flower-beds on each side, moat 
brilliant and gay at the end of August, as it was 
then; and behind the flower-borders were fruit trees, 
trained over woodwork, so as to shut out the beds 
of kitchen-garden within. 

“While I was looking round, a gentleman came 
in, who, I was sure, was the vicar. It was rather 
awkward, for I had to account for my presence 
there. 

“<T came with Mr. Morgan; my name is Harri- 
son,’ said I, bowing. I could see he was not much 
enlightened by this explanation ; but we sat down 
and talked about the time of year, or some such 
matter, till Sophy and Mr. Morgan came back. 
Then I saw Mr. Morgan to advantage, With a man 
whom he respected, as he did the vicar, he lost the 
prim artificial manner he had in general, and was 
calm and dignified; but not so dignified as the 
viear. I never saw anyone like him. He was very 
quiet and reserved, almost absent at times; his per- 
sonal appearance was not striking; but he was, alto- 
gether, a man you would talk to with your hat off 
wherever you met him. It was his character that 


produced this effect—character that he never thought 





about, but that appeared in every word, and look, 
and motion. 

“ ¢ Sophy,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Morgan looks very -varm ; 
could you not gather a few jargonelle pears off the 
south wall? I fancy there are some ripe there. 
Our jargonelle pears are remarkably early this 
year.’ 

“Sophy went into the sunny garden, and I saw 
her take a rake and tilt at the pears, which were 
above her reach, apparently. The parlor had be- 
come chilly—I found out afterwards it had a flag 
floor, which accounts for its coldness—and I thought 
I should like to go into the warm sun. I said I 
would go and help the young lady; and, without 
waiting for an answer, I went into the warm, scent- 
ed garden, where the bees were rifling the flowers, 
and making a continual busy sound. I think Sophy 
had begun to despair of getting the fruit, and was 
glad of my assistance. I thought I was very sense- 
less to have knocked them down so soon, when I 
found we were to go in as soon as they were ga- 
thered. I should have liked to have walked round 
the garden, but Sophy walked straight off with the 
pears, and I could do nothing but follow her. She 
took up her needlework while we ate them: they were 
very soon finished, and, when the vicar had ended 
his conversation with Mr. Morgan about some poor 
pecple, we roso up to come away. I was thankful 
that Mr. Morgan had said so little about me. I 
could not have endured that he should have intro- 
duced Sir Astley Cooper or Sir Robert Peel at tho 
vicarage ; nor yet could I have brooked much men- 
tion of my ‘ great opportunities for acquiring a tho- 
rough knowledge of my profession,’ which I had 
heard him describe to Miss Tomkinson, while’ her 
sister was talking to me. Luckily, however, he 
spared me all this at the vicar’s. When we left, it 
was time to mount our horses and go the country 
rounds, and I was glad of it. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ By and by, the inhabitants of Duncombe began 
to have parties in my honor. Mr. Morgan told me 
it was on my account, or I don’t think I should have 
found it out. But he was pleased at every fresh in- 
vitation, and rubbed his hands, and chuckled, as if 
it was a compliment to himself, as in truth it was. 

“ Meanwhile, the arrangement with Mrs. Rose had 
been brought to a conclusion. She was to bring her 
furniture, and place it in a house of which I was to 
pay the rent. She was to be the mistress, and, in 
return, she was not to pay anything for her board. 
Mr. Morgan took the house, and delighted in advis- 
ing, and settling all my affairs. I was partly indo- 
lent, and partly amused, and was altogether passive. 
The house he took for me was near his own: it had 
two sitting-rooms down stairs, opening into each 
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other by folding-doors, which were, however, kept 
shut in general. The back room was my consult- 
ing-room—‘ the library,’ he advised me to call it; 
and gave me a skull to put on the top of my book- 
case, in which the medical books were all ranged on 
the conspicuous shelves; while Miss Austen, Dick- 
ens, and Thackeray were, by Mr. Morgan himself, 
skillfully placed in a careless way, upside down, or 
with their backs turned to the wall. The front par- 
lor was to be the dining-room, and the room above 
was furnished with Mrs. Rose’s drawing-room chairs 
and table, though I found she preferred sitting 
down stairs in the dining-room, close to the window, 
where, between every stitch, she could look up and 
see what was going on in the street. I felt rather 
queer to be the master of this house, filled with an- 
other person’s furniture, before I had even seen the 
lady whose property it was. 

“ Presently, she arrived. Mr. Morgan met her at 
the inn where the coach stopped, and accompanied 
her to my house. I could see them out of the draw- 
ing-room window, the little gentleman stepping 
daintily along, flourishing his cane, and evidently 
talking away. She was a little taller than he was, 
and in deep widow’s mourning; such veils and 
falls, and capes and cloaks, that she looked like a 
black crape hay-cock. When we were introduced, 
she put up her thick veil, and looked around, and 
sighed. 

“«Your appearance and circumstances, Mr. Har- 
rison, remind me forcibly of the time when I was 
married to my dear husband, now at rest. He was 
then, like you, commencing practice as a surgeon. 
For twenty years I sympathized with him, and as- 
sisted him by every means in my power, even to 
making up pills when the young man was out. May 
we live together in like harmony for an equal length 
of time! May the regard between us be equally 
sincere, although, instead of being conjugal, it is to 
be maternal and filial !’ 

“T am sure she had been concocting this speech 
in the coach, for she afterwards told me she was the 
only passenger. When she had ended, I felt as if I 
ought to have had a glass of wine in my hand to 
drink, after the manner of toasts. And yet I doubt 
if I should have done it heartily, for I did not hope 
to live with her for twenty years; it had rather a 
dreary sound. However, I only bowed, and kept 
my thoughts to myself. I asked Mr. Morgan, while 
Mrs. Rose was up stairs taking off her things, to 
stay to tea; to which he agreed, and kept rubbing 
his hands with satisfaction, saying— 

“.* Very fine woman, sir; very fine woman! And 
what a manner! How she will receive patients, who 
may wish to leave a message during your absence! 
Euch a flow of words, to be sure !’ 

“Mr. Morgan could not stay long after tea, as 
there were one or two cases to be seen. I would 
willingly have gone, and had my hat on, indeed, for 
the purpose, when he said it would not be respectful, 








‘not the thing,’ to leave Mrs. Rose the first evening 
of her arrival. 

“*¢ Tender deference to the sex—to a widow in the 
first months of her loneliness—requires this little 
consideration, my dear sir. I will leave that case 
at Miss Tomkinson’s for you; you will perhaps call 
early to-morrow morning. Miss Tomkinson is 
rather particular, and is apt to speak plainly if she 
does not think herself properly attended to.’ 

“T had often noticed that he shuffled off the visits 
to Miss Tomkinson’s on me, and I suspect he was 
a little afraid of the lady. 

“Tt was rather a long evening with Mrs. Rose. 
She had nothing to do, thinking it civil, I suppose, 
to stop in the parlor, and not to go up stairs and un- 
pack. I begged I might be no restraint upon her, 
if she wished to do so; but—rather to my disap- 
pointment—she smiled in a measured, subdued way, 
and said it would be a pleasure to her to become 
better acquainted with me. She went up stairs 
once, and my heart misgave me when I saw her 
come down with a clean folded pocket-handkerchief. 
Oh, my prophetic soul !—she was no sooner seated 
than she began to give me an account of her late 
husband’s illness, and symptoms, and death. It was 
a very common case; but she evidently seemed to 
think it had been peculiar. She had just a smatter- 
ing of medical knowledge, and used the technical 
terms so very mal-dpropos that I could hardly keep 
from smiling ; but I would not have done it for the 
world, she was evidently in such deep and sincere 
distress. At last, she said— 

“<T have the “dognoses” of my dear husband’s 
complaint in my desk, Mr. Harrison, if you would 
like to draw up the case for the “ Lancet.” I think 
he would have felt gratified, poor fellow, if he had 
been told such a compliment would be paid to his 
remains, and that his case should appear in those 
distinguished columns.’ 

“Tt was rather awkward ; for the case was of the 
very commonest, as I said before. However, I had 
not been even this short time in practice without 
having learnt a few of those noises which do not 
compromise one, and yet may bear a very significant 
construction if the listener chooses to exert a little 
imagination. 

“ Before the end of the evening, we were such 
friends that she brought me down the late Mr. 
Rose’s picture to look at. She told me she could not 
bear, herself, to gaze upon the beloved featuros ; 
but that, if I would look upon the miniature, she 
would avert her face. I offered to take it into my 
own hands, but she seemed wounded at the propo- 
sal, and said she never, never could trust such a 
treasure out of her own possession ; so she turned 
her head very much over her left shoulder, while I 
examined the likeness held by her extended right 
arm. 

“The late Mr. Rose must have been rather a 
good-looking jolly man; and the artist had gives 
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him such a broad smile, and such a twinkle about 
the eyes, that it really was hard to help smiling 
back at him. However, I restrained myself. 

“ At first, Mrs. Rose objected to accepting any of 
the invitations which were sent her to accompany 
me to the tea-parties in the town. She was so good 
and simple, that I was sure she had no other reason 
than the one which she alleged—tihe short time that 
had elapsed since her husband’s death ; or else, now 
that I had had some experience of the entertain- 
ments which she declined so pertinaciously, I might 
have suspected that she was glad of the excuse. I 
used sometimes to wish that I was a widow. I 
came home tired from a hard day’s riding, and, if I 
had but felt sure that Mr. Morgan would not come 
in, I should certainly have put on my slippers and 
my loose morning-coat, and have indulged in a 
cigar in the garden. It seemed a cruel sacrifice to 
society to dress myself in tight boots, and a stiff 
coat, and go to a five o’clock tea. But Mr. Morgan 
read me such lectures upon the necessity of culti- 
vating the good will of the people among whom I 
was settled, and seemed so sorry, and almost hurt, 
when I once complained of the dullness of these 
parties, that I felt I could not be so selfish as to de- 
cline more than one out of three. Mr. Morgan, if 
he found that I had an invitation for the evening, 
would often take the longer round, and the more 
distant visits. Isuspected him at first of the design, 
which I confess I often entertained, of shirking the 
parties ; but I soon found out he was really making 
a sacrifice of his inclinations for what he considered 
to be my advantage. 


CHAPTER V. 


“ THERE was one invitation which seemed to pro- 
mise a good deal of pleasure. Mr. Bullock—who is 
the attorney of Duncombe—was married a second 
time to a lady from a large provincial town; she 
wished to lead the fashion—a thing very easy to do, 
for every one was willing to follow her. So, instead 
of giving a tea-party in my honor, she proposed a 
picnie to some old hall in the neighborhood; and 
really the arrangements sounded tempting enough. 
Every patient we had seemed full of the subject; 
both those who were invited and those who were not. 
There was a moat round the house, with a boat on 
it; and there was a gallery in the hall, from which 
music sounded delightfvlly. The family to whom 
the place belonged wers abroad, and lived at a new- 
er and grander m*:sion when they were at home; 
there were only a farmer and his wife in the old 
hall, and they were to have the eharge of the pre 
parations. The little kind-hearted town was de- 


lighted when the sun shone bright on the October 
morning of our pienic; the shopkeepers and cot- 
tagers all looked pleased as they saw the cavaleade 
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gathering at Mr. Bullock’s door. We were some- 
where about twenty in number; a ‘ silent few,’ she 
called us; but I thought we were quite enough. 
There were the Miss Tomkinsons, and two of their 
young ladies—one of them belonged to a ‘county 
family,’ Mrs. Bullock told me, in a whisper; then 
came Mr. and Mrs. and Miss Bullock, and a tribe 
of little children, the offspring of the present wife. 
Miss Bullock was only a stepdaughter. Mrs. Mun- 
ton had accepted the invitation to join our party, 
which was rather unexpected by the host and host- 
ess, I imagine, from little remarks that I overheard ; 
but they made her very welcome. Miss Horsman— 
a maiden lady who had been on a visit from home 
till last week—was another. Aud last, there were 
the vicar and his children. These, with Mr. Mor- 
gan and myself, made up the party. 1 was very 
much pleased to see something more of the vicar’s 
family. .He had come in occasionally to the even- 
ing parties, it is true, and spoken kindly to us all; 
but it was not his habit to stay very long at them. 
And his daughter was, he said, too young to visit. 
She had had the charge of her little sisters and bro- 
ther since her mother’s death, which took up a good 
deal of her time, and she was glad of the evenings 
to pursue her own studies. But to-day the case was 
different ; and Sophy, and Ellen, and Lizzie, and 
even little Walter, were all there, standing at Mrs. 
Bullock’s door; for we none of us could be patient 
enough to sit still in the parlor, with Mrs. Munton 
and the elder ones, quietly waiting for the two 
chaises and the spring-cart, which were to have been 
there by two o’clock, and now it was nearly a quarter 
past. ‘Shameful! the brightness of the day would 
be gone.’ The sympathetic shopkeepers, standing 
at their respective doors with their hands in their 
pockets, had, one and all, their heads turned in the 
direction from which the carriages—as Mrs. Bullock 
called them—were to come. There was a rumble 
along the paved street; and the shopkeepers turned 
and smiled, and bowed their heads congratulatingly 
to us; all the mothers and all the little children of 
the place stood clustering round the doors to see us 
set off. I had my horse waiting; and, meanwhile, 
I assisted people into their vehicles. One sees a 
good deal of management on such occasions. Mrs. 
Munton was handed first into one of the chaises ; 
then there was a little hanging back, for most of the 
young people wished to go in the cart; I don’t 
know why. Miss Horsman, however, came forward, 
and, as she was known to be the intimate friend of 
Mrs. Munton, so far was satisfactory. But who was 
to be third ?—bodkin with two old ladies, who liked 
the windows shut? Isaw Sophy speaking to Ellen ; 
and then she came forward and offered to be the 
third. The two old ladies looked pleased and glad 
—as every one did near Sophy—so that chaise full 
was arranged. Just as it was going off, however, 
the servant from the vicarage came running with a 
note for her master. When he had read it, he went 
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to the chaise-door, and I suppose told Sophy, what 
I afterwards heard him say to Mrs. Bullock, that the 
clergyman of a neighboring parish was ill, and un- 
able to read the funeral-service for one of his parish- 
ioners who was to be buried that afternoon. The 
vicar was, of course, obliged to go, and said he 
should not return home that night. It seemed a 
relief to some, I perceived, to be without the little 
restraint of his dignified presence. Mr. Morgan 
came up just at the moment, having ridden hard all 
the morning to be in time to join our party; so we 
were resigned, on the whole, to the vicar’s absence. 
His own family regretted him the most, I noticed, 
and I liked them all the better for it. I believe that 
I came next in being sorry for his departure; but I 
respected and admired him, and felt always the bet- 
ter for having been in hiscompany. Miss Tomkin- 
son, Mrs. Bullock, and the ‘ county’ young lady were 
in the next chaise. I think the last would rather 
have been in the cart with the younger and merrier 
set, but I imagine that was considered infra dig. 
The remainder of the party were to ride and tie; 
and a most riotous, laughing set they were. Mr. 
Morgan and I were on horseback; at least, I led 
my horse, with little Walter riding on him ; his fat, 
sturdy legs standing stiff out on each side of my 
cob’s broad back. He was a little darling, and chat- 
tered all the way, his sister Sophy being the heroine 
of all his stories. I found he owed this day’s excur- 
sion entirely to her begging papa to let him come ; 
nurse was strongly against it—‘ cross old nurse!’ he 
called her once, and then said, ‘ No, not cross; kind 
nurse; Sephy tells Walter not to say cross nurse.’ 
I never saw so young a child so brave. The horse 
shied at a logof wood. Walter looked very red, and 
grasped the mane, but sat upright like a little man, 
and never spoke all the time the horse was dancing. 
When it was over, he looked at me, and smiled— 

“You would not let me be hurt, Mr. Harrison, 
would you” He was the most winning little fellow 
I ever saw. 

“There were frequent cries to me from the cart, 
‘Oh, Mr. Harrison! do get us that branch of black- 
berries; you can reach it with your whip-handle.’ 
‘Ob, Mr. Harrison! there were such splendid nuts 
on the other side of that hedge ; would you just turn 
back for them? Miss Caroline Tomkinson was 
once or twice rather faint with the motion of the 
eart, and asked me for my smelling-bottle, as she 
had forgotten hers. I was amused at the idea of 
my carrying such articles about with me. Then she 
thought she should like to walk, and got out, and 
came on my side of the road; but I found little 
Walter the pleasanter companion, and soon set the 
horse off into a trot, with which pace her tender 
constitution could not keep up. 

“ The road to the old hall was along a sandy lane, 
with high hedge-banks; the wych-elms almost met 
overhead. ‘Shocking farming! Mr. Bullock called 
eut; and so it might be, but it was very pleasant 
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and picturesque-looking. The trees were gorgeous, 
in their orange and crimson hues, varied by great 
dark-green holly bushes, glistening in the autumn 
sun. I should have thought the colors too vivid, if 
I had seen them in a picture, especially when we 
wound up the brow, after crossing the little bridge 
over the brook—what laughing and screaming there 
was as the cart splashed through the sparkling wa- 
ter !—and I caught the purple hills beyond. We 
could see the old hall, too, from that point, with its 
warm, rich woods billowing up behind, and the blue 
waters of the moat lying still under the sunlight. 

“ Laughing and talking is very hungry work, and 
there was a universal petition for dinner when we 
arrived at the lawn before the hall, where it had 
been arranged that we were to dine. I saw Miss 
Carry take Miss Tomkinson aside, and whisper to 
her; and presently the elder sister came up to me, 
where I was busy, rather apart, making a seat of 
hay, which I had fetched from the farmer’s loft for 
my little friend Walter, who, I had noticed, was 
rather hoarse, and for whom I was afraid of a seat 
on the grass, dry as it appeared to be. 

“Mr. Harrison, Caroline tells me she has been 
feeling very faint, and she is afraid of a return of 
one of her attacks. She says she has more confi- 
dence in your medical powers than in Mr. Morgan’s. 
I should not be sincere if I did not say that I differ 
from her ; but, as it is so, may I beg you to keep an 
eye upon her? I tell her she had better not have 
come if she did not feel well; but, poor girl, she 
had set her heart upon this day’s pleasure. I have 
offered to go home with her; but she says, if she 
can only feel sure you are at hand, she would rather 
stay.’ 

“ Of course, I bowed, and promised all due attend- 
ance on Miss Caroline; and in the mean time, until 
she did require my services, I thought I might as 
well go and help the vicar’s daughter, who looked 
so fresh and pretty, in her white muslin dress, here, 
there, and everywhere, now in the sunshine, now in 
the green shade, helping every one to be comfortable, 
and thinking of every one but herself. 

“ Presently Mr. Morgan came up. 

“« « Miss Caroline does not feel quite weil. 
promised your services to her sister.’ 

“*So have I, sir. But Miss Sophy cannot carry 
this heavy basket.’ 

“T did not mean her to have heard this excuse; 
but she caught it up and said— 

“<¢Oh, yes Tecan! I can take things out one by 
one. Go to poor Miss Caroline, pray, Mr. Harrison.’ 

“T went; but very unwillingly, I must say. 
When I had once seated myself by her, I think she 
must have felt better. It was, probably, only a 
nervous fear, which was relieved when she knew 
she had assistance near at hand; for she made a 
capital dinner. I thought she would never end her 
modest requests for ‘just a little more pigeon-pie, 
or a merry-thought of chicken.’ Such a hearty 
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meal would, I hoped, effectually revive her, and so 
it did ; for she told me she thought she,could manage 
to walk round the garden, and see the old peacock 
yews, if I would kindly give her my arm. It was 
very provoking; I had so set my heart upon being 
with the vicar’s children. I advised Miss Caroline 
strongly to lie down a little and rest before tea, on 
the sofa in the farmer’s kitchen ; you cannot think 
how persuasively I begged her to take care of her- 
self. At last she consented, thanking me for my 
tender interest; she should never forget my kind 
attention to her. She little knew what was in my 
mind at the time. However, she was safely con- 
signed to the farmer's wife, and I was rushing out 
in search of a white gown and a waving figure, when 
I encountered Mrs. Bullock at the door of the hall. 
She was a fine, fierce-looking woman. I thought 
she had appeared a little displeased at my (unwill- 
ing) attentions to Miss Caroline at dinner-time ; but 
now, seeing me alone, she was all smiles. 

‘Oh, Mr. Harrison, all alone! How is that? 
What are the young ladies about to allow such 
churlishness? And, by the way, I have left a young 
lady who will be very glad of your assistance, I am 
sure—my daughter, Jemima (her step-daughter, she 
meant). Mr. Bullock is so particular, and so tender 
a father, that he would be frightened to death at the 
idea of her going into the boat on the moat unless 
she was with some one who could swim. He is gone 
to discuss the new wheei-plough with the farmer— 
(you know agriculture is his hobby, although law, 
horrid law, is his business). But the poor girl is 
pining on the bank, longing for my permission to 
join the others, which I dare not give, unless you 
will kindly accompany her, and promise if any acci- 
dent happens, to preserve her safe.’ 

“Oh, Sophy, why was no one anxious about you? 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Miss Bu.tocx was standing by the water-side, 
looking wistfully, as I thought, at the water party ; 
the sound of whose merry laughter came pleasantly 
enough from the boat which lay off (for, indeed, no 
one knew how to row, and she was of a clumsy flat- 
bottomed build) about a hundred yards, ‘ weather- 
bound,’ as they shouted out, among the long stalks 
of the water-lilies. 

“ Miss Bullock did not look up till I came close 
to her; and then, when I told her my errand, she 
lifted up her great heavy, sad eyes, and looked at 
me fora moment. It struck me, at the time, that 
she expected to find some expression on my face 
which was not there, and that its absence was a 
relief to her. She was avery pale, unhappy-looking 
girl, but very quiet, and, if not agreeable in manner, 
at any rate not forward or offensive. I called to the 
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through the large, cool, green lily-leaves towards 
us. When they got near, we saw there was no room 
for us, and Miss Bullock said she would rather stay 
in the meadow and saunter about, if I would go into 
the boat; and I am certain srom the look on her 
countenance that she spoke the truth; but Miss 
Horsman called out in a sharp voice, while she 
smiled in a very disagreeable knowing way. 

“Oh, mamma will be displeased if you don’t 
come in, Miss Bullock, after all her trouble in mak- 
ing such a nice arrangement.’ 

“At this speech the poor girl hesitated, and at 
last, in an undecided way, as if she was not sure 
whether she was doing right, she took Sophy’s place 
in the boat. Helen and Lizzie landed with their 
sister, so that there was plenty of room for Miss 
Tomkinson, Miss Horsman, and all the little Bul- 
locks ; and the three vicarage girls went off strolling 
along the meadow side, and playing with Walter, 
who was in a high state of excitement. The sun 
was getting low, but the deelining light was beauti- 
ful upon the water; and, to add to the charm of the 
time, Sophy and her sisters, standing on the green 
lawn in front of the hall, struck up the little German 
canon, which I had never heard before— 


‘Oh wie wohl ist mir am abend,’ &e. 


At last we were summoned to tug the boat to the 
landing-steps on the lawn, tea and a blazing wor 1 
fire being ready for usin the hall. I was offering 
my arm to Miss Horsman, as she was a little lame, 
when she said again, in her peculiar disagreeable 
way, ‘Iliad you not better take Miss Bullock, Mr. 
Harrison? It will be more satisfactory.’ 

“T helped Miss Horsman up the steps, however, 
and then she repeated her advice ; so, remembering 
that Miss Bullock was in fact the danghter of my 
entertainers, I went to her; but though she accepted 
my arm, I could perceive she was sorry that I had 
offered it. 

“ The hall was lighted by the glorious wood fire 
in the wide old grate; the daylight was dying away 
in the west; and the large windows admitted but 
little of what was left, throngh their small leaded 
frames, with coats of arms emblazoned upon them. 
The farmer’s wife had set out a great long table, 
which was piled with good things ; and a huge black 
kettle sang on the glowing fire, which sent a cheer- 
ful warmth through the room as it crackled and 
blazed. Mr. Morgan (who I found had been taking 
a little round in the neighborhood among his pa- 
tients) was there, smiling and rubbing his hands as 
usual. Mr. Bullock was holding a conversation with 
the farmer at the garden door on the nature of 
different manures, in which it struck me that if Mr. 
Bullock had the fine names and the theories on his 
side, the farmer had all the practical knowledge and 
the experience, and I knew which I would havo 
trusted. I think Mr. Bullock rather liked to talk 
about Liebig in my hearing; it sounded well, and 
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was knowing. Mrs. Bullock was not particularly 
placid in her mood. In the first place, I wanted to 
sit by the vicar’s daughter, and Miss Caroline as 
decidedly wanted to sit on my other side, being 
afraid of her fainting fits, I imagine. But Mrs. 
Bullock called me to a place near her daughter. 
Now I thought I had done enough civility to a girl 
who was evidently annoyed, rather than ploased by 
my attentions, and I pretended to be busy stooping 
under the table for Miss Caroline’s gloves, which 
were missing; but it was of no avail; Mrs. Bullock’s 
fine severe eyes were awaiting my re-appearance, 
and she summoned me again. 

“<«T am keeping this place on my right hand for 
you, Mr. Harrison. Jemima, sit still !’ 

“T went up to the post of honor, and tried to busy 
myself with pouring out coffee to hide my chagrin ; 
but after forgetting to empty the water put in (‘to 
warm the cups,’ Mrs. Bullock said), and omitting to 
add any sugar, the lady told me she would dispense 
with my services, and turn me over to my neighbor 
on the other side. 

“ «Talking to the younger lady was, no doubt, 
more Mr. Harrison’s vocation than assisting the 
I dare say it was only the manner that 
made the words seem offensive. Miss Horsman sat 
opposite to me, smiling away. Miss Bullock did 
not speak, but seemed more depressed than eyer. 
At length Miss Horsman and Mrs. Bullock ek ts 
a war of innuendoes, which were completely unintel- 
ligible to me; and I was very much displeased With 
my situation. While at the bottom of the table, Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Bullock were making the young 
ones laugh most heartily. Part of the joke was Mr. 
Morgan’s insisting upon making tea at that end; 
and Sophy and Helen were busy contriving every 
possible mistake for him. I thought honor was a 
very good thing, but merriment a better. Here was 
I in the place of distinction, hearing nothing but 
cross words. At last the time came for us to go 
home. As the evening was damp, the seats in the 
chaises were the best and most to be desired. And 
now Sophy offered to go in the cart; only she seemed 
anxious, and so was I, that Walter should be secured 
from the effects of the white wreaths of fog rolling 
up from the valley; but the little, violent, affectionate 
fellow would not be separated from Sophy. She 
made a nest for him on her knee in one corner of 
the cart, and covered him with her own shawl; 
and I hoped that he would take no harm. Miss 
Tomkinson, Mr. Bullock, and some of the young 
ones walked; but I seemed chained to the windows 
of the chaise, for Miss Caroline begged me not to 
leave her, as she was dreadfully afraid of robbers; 
and Mrs. Bullock implored me to see that the man 
did not overturn them in the bad roads, as he had 
certainly had too much to drink. 

“T became so irritable, before I reached home, that 
I thought it was the most disagreeable day of plea- 
sure I had ever had, and could hardly bear to an- 


elder one.’ 


swer Mrs. Rose’s never-ending questions. She told 
me, however, that from my account the day was so 
charming that she thought she should relax in the 
rigor of her seclusion, and mingle a little more in 
the society of which I gave so tempting a descrip- 
tion. She really thought her dear Mr. Rose would 
have wished it; and his will should be law to her 
after his death, as it had ever been during his life. 
In compliance, therefore, with his wishes, she would 
even do a little violence to her own feelings. 

“She was very good and kind; not merely atten- 
tive to everything which she thought could conduce 
to my comfort, but willing to take any trouble in 
providing the broths and nourishing food which I 
often found it convenient to order, under the name 
of kitchen-physic, for my poorer patients; and I 
really did not see the use of her shutting herself up, 
in mere compliance with an etiquette, when she 
began to wish to mix in the little quiet society of 
Duncombe. Accordingly I urged her to begin to 
visit, and even when applied to as to what I ima- 
gined the late Mr. Rose’s wishes on that subject 
would have been, answered for that worthy gentle- 
man, and assured his widow that I was convinced he 
would have regretted deeply her giving way to im- 
moderate grief, and would have been rather grateful 
than otherwise at seeing her endeavor to divert her 
thoughts by a few quiet visits. She cheered up, and 
said, ‘as I really thought so, she would sacrifice her 
own inclinations, and accept the very next invitation 
that came.’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


“Twas roused from my sleep in the middle of 
the night by a messenger from the vicarage. Little 
Walter had got the croup, and Mr. Morgan had been 
sent for into the country. I dressed myself hastily, 
and went through the quiet little street. There was 
a light burning up stairs at the vicarage. It was in 
the nursery. The servant, who opened the door the 
instant I knocked, was crying sadly, and could hard- 
ly answer my inquiries as I went up stairs, two steps 
at a time, to see my little favorite. 

“The nursery was a great large room. At the 
farther end it was lighted by a common candle, which 
left the other end, where the door was, in shade, so 
I suppose the nurse did not see me come in, for she 
was speaking very crossly. 

“Miss Sophy!’ said she, ‘I told you over and 
over again it was not fit for him to go, with the 
hoarseness that he had, and you would take him. 
It will break your papa’s heart, I know; but it ’s 
none of my doing.’ 

“Whatever Sophy felt, she did not speak in an- 
swer to this. She was on her knees by the warm 
bath, in which the little fellow was struggling to get 
his breath, with a look of terror on his face that I 
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have often noticed in young children when smitten 
by a sudden and violent illness. It seems as if they 
recognized something infinite and invisible, at whose 
bidding the pain and the anguish come, from which 
no love can shield them. It is a very heart-rending 
look to observe, because it comes on the faces of 
those who are too young to receive comfort from the 
words of faith, or the promises of religion. Walter 
had his arms tight round Sophy’s neck, as if she, 
hitherto his paradise-angel, could save him from the 
dread shadow of Death. Yes! of Death! I knelt 
down by him on the other side, and examined him. 
The very robustness of his little frame gave violence 
to the disease, which is always one of the most fear- 
ful by which children of his age can be attacked. 

“*Don’t tremble, Watty,’ said Sophy, in a sooth- 
ing tone; ‘it’s Mr. Harrison, darling, who let you 
ride on his horse.’ I could detect the quivering in 
the voice, which she tried to make so calm and soft 
to quiet the little fellow’s fears. We took him out 
of the bath, and I went for leeches. While I was 
away, Mr. Morgan came. He loved the vicarage 
children as if he were their uncle; but he stood still 
and aghast at the sight of Walter—so lately bright 
and strong—and now hurrying alone to the awful 
change—to the silent mysterious land where, tended 
and cared for as he had been on earth, he must go— 
alone. The little fellow! the darling! 

“We applied the leeches to his throat. He resist- 
ed at first; but Sophy, God bless her, put the agony 
ef her grief on one side, and thought only of him, 
and began to sing the little songs he loved. We 
were all still. The gardener had gone to fetch the 
vicar; but he was twelve miles off, and we doubted 
if he would come in time. I don’t know if they 
had any hope; but the first moment Mr. Morgan’s 
eyes met mine, I gaw that he, like me, had none. 
The ticking of the house-clock sounded through the 
dark quiet house. Walter was sleeping now, with 
the black leeches yet hanging to his fair, white 
throat. Still Sophy went on singing little lullabies, 
which she had sung under far different and happier 
eircumstances. I remember one verse, because it 
struck me at the time as strangely applicable. 


‘Sleep, baby, sleep! 
Thy rest shall angels keep; 
While on the grass the lamb shall feed, 
And never suffer want or need. 
Sleep, baby, sleep.’ 
The tears were in Mr. Morgan’s eyes. I do not 
think either he or I could have spoken in our natu- 
ral tones; but the brave girl went on, clear though 
low. She stopped at last, and looked up. 
“He is better, is he not, Mr. Morgan?’ 
“*No, my dear. He is—ahem’—he could not 
speak all at once. Then he said—‘My dear! he 
will be better soon. Think of your mamma, my 


dear Miss Sophy. She will be very thankful to have 
on of her darlings safe with her, where she is.’ 
* Still she did not cry. But she bent her head 
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down on the little face, and kissed it long and ten- 
derly. 

“*T will go for Helen and Lizzie. They will be 
sorry not to see him again.’ She rose up and went 
for them. Poor girls, they came in in their dressing- 
gowns, with eyes dilated with sudden emotion, pale 
with terror, stealing softly along, as if sound could 
disturb him. Sophy comforted them by gentle ca- 
resses. It was soon over. 

Mr. Morgan was fairly crying like a child. But 
he thought it necessary to apologize to me for what 
I honored him for. ‘I am a little overdone by yes- 
terday’s work, sir. I have had one or two bad 
nights, and they rather upset me. When I was 
your age, I was as strong and manly as any one, and 
would have scorned to shed tears.’ 

“Sophy came up to where we stood. 

“*Mr. Morgan! I am so sorry for papa. How 
shall I tell him?’ She was struggling against her 
own grief for her father’s sake. Mr. Morgan offered 
to await his coming home; and she seemed thankful 
for the proposal. I, new friend, almost stranger, 
might stay no lenger. The street was as quiet as 
ever; not a shadow was changed; for it was not yet 
four o’clock. But during the night a soul had de- 
parted. 

“From all I could see, and all I could learn, the 
vicar and his daughter strove which should comfort 
the other the most. Each thought of the other’s 
grief—each prayed for the other rather than for 
themselves. We saw them walking out, country- 
wards; and we heard of them in the cottages of the 
poor. But it was some time before I happened to 
meet either of them again. And then I felt, from 
something indescribable in their manner towards 
me, that I was one of the 


‘Peculiar people whom Death had made deer.’ 


That one day at the old hall had done this. I was, 
perhaps, the last person who had given the little 
fellow any unusual pleasure. Poor Walter! I wish I 


could have done more to make his short life happy! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tere was a little lull, out of respect to the 
vicar’s grief, in the visiting. It gave time to Mrs. 
Rose to soften down the anguish of her weeds. 

“ At Christmas, Miss Tomkinson sent out invita- 
tions for a party. Miss Caroline had once or twice 
apologized to me because such an event had not 
taken place before ; but, as she said, ‘the avoeations 
of their daily life prevented their having such little 
réunions except in the vacations.’ And, sure enough, 
as soon as the holidays began, came the civil little 
note: 

“éThe Misses Tomkinson request the pleasure of 
Mrs. Rose’s and Mr. Harrison’s company at tea, on 
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the evening of Monday, the 23d inst. Tea at five 
o'clock.’ 

“ Mrs. Rose’s spirit roused, like a war-horse at the 
sound of the trumpet, at this. She was not of a 
repining disposition, but I do think she believed the 
party-giving population of Duncombe had given up 
inviting her, as soon as she had determined to relent, 
and accept the invitations, in compliance with the 
late Mr. Rose’s wishes. 

“Such snippings of white love-ribbon as I found 
everywhere, making the carpet untidy! One day, 
too, unluckily, a small box was brought to me by 
mistake. I did not look at the direction, for I never 
doubted it was some hyoscyamus which I was ex- 
pecting from London; so I tore it open, and saw 
inside a piece of paper, with ‘No more gray hair,’ 
in large letters, upon it. I folded it up in a hurry, 
and sealed it afresh, and gave it to Mrs. Rose; but 
I could not refrain from asking her, soon after, if 
she could recommend me anything to keep my hair 
from turning gray, adding that I thought prevention 
was better than cure. I think she made out the 
impression of my seal on the paper after that; for I 
learned that she had been crying, and that she talked 
about there being no sympathy left in the world for 
her since Mr. Rose’s death; and that she counted 
the days until she could rejoin him in the better 
world. I think she counted the days to Miss Tom- 
kinson’s party, too; she talked so much about it. 

“The covers were taken off Miss Tomkinson’s 

chairs, and curtains, and sofus; and a great jar full 
of artificial flowers was placed in the centre of the 
table, which, as Miss Caroline told me, was all her 
doing, as she doted on the beautiful and artistic in 
life. Miss Tomkinson stood, erect as a grenadier, 
elose to the door, receiving her friends, and heartily 
shaking them by the hands as they entered; she said 
she was truly glad to see them. And so she really 
was. 
“We had just finished tea, and Miss Caroline had 
brought out a little pack of conversation cards— 
sheaves of slips of card-board, with intellectual or 
sentimental questions on one set, and equally intel- 
lectual and sentimental answers on the other; and 
as the answers were to fit any and all the questions, 
you may think they were a characterless and ‘wersh’ 
set of things. I had just been asked by Miss Caro- 
line— 

“<Can you tell what those dearest to you think of 
you at this present time?’ and had answered, 

“<‘How can you expect me to reveal such a secret to 
the present company /’ when the servant announced 
that a gentleman, a friend of mine, wished to speak 
to me down stairs. 

“*Oh, show him up, Martha, show him up!’ said 
Miss Tomkinson, in her hospitality. 

“‘Any friend of our friends is welcome,’ said 
Miss Caroline, in an insinuating tone. 

“TI jumped up, however, thinking it might be 
some one on business; but I was so penned in by 
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the spider-legged tables, stuck out on every side, 
that I could not make the haste I wished; and be- 
fore I could prevent it, Martha had shown up Jack 
Marshland, who was on his road home for a day or 
two at Christmas. 

“He came up in a hearty way, bowing to Miss 
Tomkinson, and explaining that he had found him- 
self in my neighborhood, and had come over to pass 
a night with me, and that my servant had directed 
him where I was. 

“ His voice, loud at all times, sounded like Sten- 
tor’s in that little room, where we all spoke in a kind 
of purring way. He had no swell in his tones; they 
were forte from the beginning. At first it seemed 
like the days of my youth come back again, to hear 
full manly speaking; and I felt proud of my friend, 
as he thanked Miss Tomkinson for her kindness in 
asking him to stay the evening. By and by he 
came up to me, and I dare say he thought he had 
lowered his voice, for he looked as if speaking con- 
fidentially, while in fact the whole room might have 
heard him. 

“«Frank, my boy, when shall we have dinner at 
this good old lady’s? I’m deuced hungry.’ 

“Dinner! Why, we had tea an hour ago! 
While he yet spoke, Martha came in with a little 
tray, on which was a single cup of coffee and three 
slices of wafer bread-and-butter. His dismay, and 
his evident submission to the decrees of Fate, tickled 
me so-much, that I thought he should have a further 
taste of the life I led from month’s end to month’s 
end, and I gave up my plan of taking him home at 
once, and enjoyed the anticipation of the hearty 
laugh we should have together at the end of the 
evening. I was famously punished for my deter- 
mination. 

“¢Shall we continue our game?’ asked Miss Caro- 
line, who had never relinquished her sheaf of ques- 
tions. 

“We went on questioning and answering, with 
little gain of information to either party. 

“*No such thing as heavy betting in this game, 
eh, Frank?’ asked Jack, who had been watching us. 
‘You don’t lose ten pounds at a sitting, I guess, as 
you used to do at Short’s. Playing for love, I sup- 
pose you call it.’ 

“ Miss Caroline simpered, and looked down. Jack 
was not thinking of her. He was thinking of the 
days we had had at the Mermaid. Suddenly he 
said, ‘Where were you this day last year, Frank?’ 

“*T don’t remember!’ said I. 

“<¢Then I'll tell you. It’s the 23d—the day you 
were taken up for knocking down the fellow in 
Longacre, and that I had to bail you out ready for 
Christmas-day. You are in more agreeable quarters 
to-night.’ 

“He did not intend this reminiscence to be heard, 
but was not in the least put out when Miss Tomkin- 
son, with a face of dire surprise, asked, 

“ «Mr. Harrison taken up, sir?’ 
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“*O yes, ma’am; and you see it was so common 
an affair with him to be locked up that he can’t re- 
member the dates of his different imprisonments.’ 

“ He laughed heartily; and so should I, but that 
I saw the impression it made. The thing was, in 
fact, simple enough, and capable of easy explana- 
tion. I had been made angry by seeing a great 
hulking fellow, out of mere wantonness, break the 
erutch from under a cripple; and I struck the man 
more violently than I intended, and down he went, 
yelling out for the police, and I had to go before 
the magistrate to be released. I disdained giving 
this explanation at the time. It was no business of 
theirs what I had been doing a year ago; but still 
Jack might have held his tongue. However, that 
unruly member of his was set a-going, and he told 
me afterwards he was resolved to let the old ladies 
into a little of life; and accordingly he remembered 
every practical joke we had ever had, and talked 
and laughed and roared again. I tried to converse 
with Miss Caroline—Mrs. Munton—any one; but 
Jack was the hero of the evening, and every one 
was listening to him. 

“*Then he has never sent any hoaxing letters 
since he came here, has he? Good boy! He has 
turned over a new leaf. He was the deepest dog at 
that I ever met with. Such anonymous letters as 
he used to send! Do you remember that to Mrs. 
Walbrook, eh, Frank? That was too bad!’ (the 
wretch was laughing all the time.) ‘No; I won’t tell 
about it—don’t be afraid. Such a shameful hoax!’ 
(laughing again.) 

“* Pray do tell,’ I called out; for he made it seem 
far worse than it was. 

“Oh no, no; you’ve established a better charac- 
ter—I would not for the world nip your budding 
efforts. We’ll bury the past in oblivion.’ 

“T tried to tell my neighbors the story to which 
he alluded; but they were attracted by the merri- 
ment of Jack’s manner, and did not care to hear 
the plain matter of fact. 

“Then came a pause; Jack was talking almost 
quietly to Miss Horsman. Suddenly he called across 
the room—‘ How many times have you been out with 
the hounds? The hedges were blind very late this 
year, but you must have had some good mild days 
since.’ 

“*T have never been out,’ said I, shortly. 

“¢ Never!—whew——! Why I thought that was 
the great attraction to Duncombe.’ 

“ Now was not he provoking? He would condole 
with me, and fixed the subject in the minds of every 
one present. 

“The supper-trays were brought in, and there was 
a shuffling of situations. He and I were close toge- 
ther again. 

“1 say, Frank, what will you lay me that I don’t 
elear that tray before people are ready for their se- 
eond helping? I’m as hungry as a hound.’ 

“*You shall have a round of beef and a raw leg 
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of mutton when we get home. Only do behave your- 
self here.’ 

“* Well, for your sake; but keep me away from 
those trays, or I'll not answer for myself. “ Hould 
me, or I'll fight,” as the Irishman said. I'l go and 
talk to that little old lady in blue, and sit with my 
back to those ghosts of eatables.’ 

“He sat down by Miss Caroline, who would not 
have liked his description of her; and began an ear- 
nest, tolerably quiet conversation. I tried to be as 
agreeable as I could, to do away with the impression 
he had given of me; but I found that every one 
drew up a little stiffly at my approach, and did not 
encourage me to make many remarks. 

“In the middle of my attempts, I heard Miss 
Caroline beg Jack to take a glass of wine, and I 
saw him help himself to what appeared to be port; 
but in an instant he set it down from his lips, ex- 
claiming—‘ Vinegar, by Jove!’ He made the most 
horribly wry face; and Miss Tomkinson came up in 
a severe hurry to investigate the affair. It turned 
out it was some black currant wine, on which she 
particularly piqued herself; I drank two glasses of 
it to ingratiate myself with her, and can testify to 
its sourness. I don’t think she noticed my exer- 
tions, she was so much engrossed in listening to 
Jack’s excuses for his mal-Opropos observation. He 
told her witt the gravest face that he had been a 
teetotaler so long that he had but a confused recol- 
lection of the distinction between wine and vinegar, 
particularly eschewing the latter, because it had been 
twice fermented; and that he had imagined Miss 
Caroline had asked him to take toast-and-water, or 
he should never have touched the decanter. 


CHAPTER IX. 


“As we were walking home, Jack said, ‘ Lord, 
Frank! I’ve had such fun with the little lady in 
blue. I told her you wrote to me every Saturday, 
telling me the events of the week. She took all in.’ 
He stopped to laugh ; for he bubbled and chuckled 
so that he could not laugh and walk. ‘And I told 
her you were deeply in love’—another langh— and 
that I could not get you to tell me the name of the 
lady, but that she had light brown hair—in short, I 
drew from life, and gave her an exact description 
of herself; and that I was most anxious to see her, 
and implore her to be merciful to you, for that you 
were a most timid, faint-hearted fellow with women.’ 
He laughed till I thought he would have fallen 
down. ‘I begged her, if she could guess who it 


was from my description—I ’I] answer for it she did ; 
I took care of that; for I said you described a mole 
on the left cheek, in the most poetical way, saying 
Venus had pinched it out of envy at seeing any one 
more lovely—oh, hold me up, or I shall fall, laugh. 
ing and hunger make me so weak :—well, I say, I 
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begged her, if she knew who your fair one could be, 
to implore her to save you. I said I knew one of 
your lungs had gone after a former unfortunate love 
affair, and that I could not answer for the other if 
the lady here were cruel. She spoke of a respirator ; 
but I told her that might do very well for the odd 
lung ; but would it minister to a heart diseased? I 
really did talk fine. I have found out the secret of 
eloquence: it’s believing what you ’ve got to say; 
and I worked myself well up with fancying you 
married to the little lady in blue.’ 

“T got to laughing at last, angry as I had been ; 
his impudence was irresistible. Mrs. Rose had come 
home in the sedan, and gone to bed; and he and I 
sat up over the round of beef and brandy and water 
till two o’clock in the morning. 

“ He told me I had got quite into the professional 
way of mousing about a room, and mewing and pur- 
ring according as my patients were ill or well. He 
mimicked me, and made me laugh at myself. He 
left early the next morning. 

“Mr. Morgan came at his usual hour; he and 
Marshland would never have agreed, and I should 
have been uncomfortable to see two friends of mine 
disliking and despising each other. 

“Mr. Morgan was ruffled ; but, with his deferen- 
tial manner to women, he smoothed himself down 
before Mrs. Rose; regretted he had not been able 
to come to Miss Tomkinson’s the evening before, and 
consequently had not seen her in the society she was 
so well calculated to adorn. But, when we were by 
ourselves, he said— 

“*T was sent for to Mrs. Munton’s this morning 
—the old spasms. May I ask what is this story she 
tells me about—-about prison, in fact? I trust, sir, 
she has made some little mistake, and that you 
never were——that it is an unfounded report.’ He 
could not get it out—‘ that you were in Newgate for 
three months!’ I burst out laughing ; the story had 
grown like a mushroomindeed. Mr. Morgan looked 
grave. I told him thetruth. Still he looked grave. 
‘I’ve no doubt, sir, that you acted rightly; but it 
has an awkward sound. I imagined from your 
hilarity just now that there was no foundation what- 
ever for the story. Unfortunately there is.’ 

“<*T was only a night at the police-station. I 
would go there again for the same cause, sir.’ 

“Very fine spirit, sir—quite like Don Quixote; 
but, don’t you see, you might as well have been to 
the hulks at once ?” 

“ «No, sir; I don’t.’ 

“¢Take my word, before long, the story will have 
grown to that. However, we won’t anticipate evil. 
Mens conscia recti, you remember, is the great thing. 
The part I regret is that it may require some short 
time to overcome a little prejudice which the story 
may excite against you. However, we won’t dwell 
on it. Mens conscia recti! Don’t think about it, 
sir.’ 

“ It was clear he was thinking a good deal about it. 
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CHAPTER X. 


“Two or three days before this time, I had had 
an invitation from the Bullocks to dine with them 
on Christmas day. Mrs. Rose was going to spend 
the week with friends in the town where she former- 
ly lived; and I had been pleased at the notion of 
being received into a family, and of being a little 
with Mr. Bullock, who struck me as a bluff, good- 
hearted fellow. 

“ But this Tuesday before Christmas day, there 
came an invitation from the vicar to dine there; 
there were to be only their own family and Mr. 
Morgan. ‘ Only their own family!’ It was getting 
to be all the world to me. Iwas in a passion with 
myself for having been so ready to accept Mr. Bul- 
lock’s invitation—coarse and ungentlemanly as he 
was ; with his wife’s airs of pretension, and Miss 
Bullock’s stupidity. I turned it over in my mind. 
No! I could not have a bad headache, which should 
prevent my going to the place I did not care for, and 
yet leave me at liberty to go where I wished. All I 
could do was to join the vicarage girls after church, 
and walk by their side in a long country ramble. 
They were quiet; not sad, exactly; but it was evi- 
dent that the thought of Walter was in their minds 
on this day. We went through a copse where there 
were a good number of evergreens planted as covers 
for game. The snow was on the ground; but the 
sky was clear and bright, and the sun glittered on 
the smooth holly leaves. Lizzie asked me to gather 
her some of the very bright red berries, and she was 
beginning a sentence with— 

“Do you remember’——when Ellen said ‘ Hush,’ 
and looked towards Sophy, who was walking a little 
apart, and crying softly to herself. There was evi- 
dently some connection between Walter and the 
holly-berries, for Lizzie threw them away at once 
when she saw Sophy’s tears. Soon we came to a 
stile which led to an open, breezy common, half 
covered with gorse. I helped the little girls over it, 
and set them to run down the slope; but I took So- 
phy’s arm in mine, and, though I could not speak, I 
think she knew how I was feeling for her. I could 
hardly bear to bid her good-by at the vicarage gate ; 
it seemed as if I ought to go in and spend the day 
with her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Tventep my ill humor in being late for the 
Bullocks’ dinner. There were one or two clerks, 
towards whom Mr. Bullock was patronizing and 
pressing. Mrs. Bullock was decked out in extraor- 
dinary finery. Miss Bullock looked plainer than 
ever; but she had on some old gown or other, I 
think, for I heard Mrs. Bullock tell her she was al 
ways making a figure of herself. I began to-day ta 
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suspect that the mother would not be sorry if I took 
a fancy to the stepdaughter. I was again placed 
near her at dinner, and when the little ones came in 
to dessert, I was made to notice how fond of children 
she was; and, indeed, when one of them nestled to 
her, her face did brighten; but the moment she 
caught this loud-whispered remark, the gloom came 
back again, with something even of anger in her 
look ; and she was quite sullen and obstinate when 
urged to sing in the drawing-room. Mrs. Bullock 
turned to me— 

“*Some young ladies won’t sing unless they are 
asked by gentlemen.’ She spoke very crossly. ‘If 
you ask Jemima, she will probably sing. To oblige 
me, it is evident she will not.’ 

“T thought the singing, when we got it, would 
probably be a great bore; however, I did as I was 
bid, and went with my request to the young lady, 
who was sitting a little apart. She looked up at me 
with eyes full of tears, and said, in a decided tone, 
which, if I had not seen her eyes, I should have said 
Was as cross as her mamma’s—‘ No, sir, I will not! 
She got up, and left the room. I expected to hear 
Mrs. Bullock abuse her for her obstinacy. Instead 
of that, she began to tell me of the money that had 
been spent on her education; of what each separate 
accomplishment had cost. ‘She was timid,’ she 
said, ‘but very musical. Wherever her future home 
might be, there would be no want of music.’ She 
went on praising her till I hated her. If they 
thought I was going to marry that great lubberly 
girl, they were mistaken. Mr. Bullock and the 
clerks came up. He brought out Liebig, and called 
me to him. 

“*T can understand a good deal of this agricul- 
tural chemistry,’ said he, ‘and have put it in prac- 
tice—without much success, hitherto, I confess. But 
these unconnected letters puzzle me a little. I sup- 
pose they have some meaning, or else I should say 
it was mere bookmaking to put them in.’ 

“*T think they give the page a very ragged ap- 
pearance,’ said Mrs. Bullock, who had joined us. 
‘I inherit a little of my late father’s taste for books, 
and must say I like to see a good type, a broad 
margin, and an elegant binding. My fether de- 
spised variety; how he would have held up his 
hands aghast at the cheap literature of these times! 
He did not require many books, but he would have 
twenty editions of those that he had; and he paid 
more for binding than he did for the books them- 
selves. But elegance was everything with him. 
He would not have admitted your Liebig, Mr. Bul- 
lock ; neither the nature of the subject, nor the com- 
mon type, nor the common way in which your book 
is got up, would have suited him.’ 

“*Go and make tea, my dear, and leave Mr. 
Harrison and me to talk over a few of these ma- 
uures.’ 

“We settled to it; I explained the meaning of 
the symbols, and the doctrine of chemical equiva- 
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lents. At last he said, ‘Doctor, you ’re giving me 
too strong a dose of it at one time. Let’s have a 
small quantity taken “hodie ;” that’s professional, 
as Mr. Morgan would call it. Come in and call 
when you have leisure, and give me a lesson in my 
alphabet. Of all you ’ve been telling me, I can only 
remember that C means carbon and O oxygen; and 
I see one must know the meaning of all these con- 
founded letters before one can do much good with 
Liebig.’ 

“*We dine at three,’ said Mrs. Bullock. ‘There 
will always be a knife and fork for Mr. Harrison. 
Bullock, don’t confine your invitation to the even- 
ing.’ 

“*Why, you see, I ’ve a nap always after dinner, 
so I could not be learning chemistry then.’ 

“* Don’t be so selfish, Mr. B. Think of the plea- 
sure Jemima and I shall have in Mr. Harrison’s 
society.’ 

“T put a stop to the discussion by saying I would 
come in in the evenings occasionally, and give Mr. 
Bullock a lesson, but that my professional duties 
occupied me invariably until that time. 

“TI liked Mr. Bullock. He was simple, and 
shrewd; and to be with a man was a relief, after all 
the feminine society I went through every day. 

(To be concluded.) 





THE MOTHER’S LAMENT. 
BY A LADY OF VIRGINIA. 


I Love to listen to the murmured song 

Of zephyrs reveling over beds of flowers; 
Their airy music, as it floats along, 

Speaks to my heart of past and hallowed hours 
When that sweet rainbow of my life—our boy— 
Solaced cach care, and heightened every joy. 


Brilliant in beauty as the humming-bird 
When its soft plumage glitters in the sun; 

Blithe as the lambkin of the snowy herd— 
As gentle, too, was our lamented one! 

His merry laugh still echoes in mine ear; 

His fairy footsteps still I seem to hear! 


And can it be? Oh! is it not a dream, 

That he has left forever earth’s fair scene? 

He that was so loved, so beauteous, so bright! 
Who to my soul was breath, was life, was light! 
In the dark tomb has that dear form been laid? 
Was ’t by his bier we knelt, and wept, and prayed, 
While funeral rite and psalm, at twilight dim, 
Were said and chanted, 0 my God! o’er him? 


"T'was even so! Death claimed him for his own, 
And made me desolate, heart-stricken, lone 

Now oft, like Cain, I feel as if my share 

Of earthly woe is more than I can bear. 

Now, soon to rest within that deep, cold grave, 
Where sleeps my child so still! is all I crave, 

Till the last trump shall peal along the skies, 

And the awakened, conscious dead arise! 

Then, in communion sacred, blest, and sweet, 

Our angel cherub we again shall meet. J.M.C, 








SCENES IN REAL LIFE 


BY CHARLES BLACKBURNE. 


“Reap on, Charles, read on,” said my uncle; 
“T am in the vein for Carlyle to-night, and his 
rough, strong sentences are to me wonderful exciters 
of thought and remembrance. 

Before complying with this command, we would 
inform our reader that we were seated in the library 
of an uncle to whom I was much attached, and who 
in his turn felt all the interest in me which most 
men feel in those whom they have adopted as their 
peculiar protégés, He was a man whose life had 
numbered almost sixty years, with undiminished 
vigor of body and mind. His active life had been 
passed as a lawyer of eminence in the city of B——, 
and now he had retired from business in the posses- 
sion of a large fortune, and with the consciousness 
of having discharged well the duties he owed to 
himself and to his fellow-men. A few miles from 
the city in which he had lived he built an elegant 
mansion, and, having surrounded himself with every- 
thing necessary to his comfort, determined to spend 
the rest of his days in the ease and quiet which none 
can expect or possess, save the polished, kind, and 
affluent old bachelor. 

It was a winter evening in January, 1843, that 
we were beguiling its tedium, by reading the “Sar- 
tor Resartus” of the author above mentioned, re- 
lieved and enlivened by many pithy remarks, and 
sometimes by scenes from the history of his own life, 
thrown in by my uncle as illustrations of the author’s 
thoughts. Without, all was dark and cold. The 
wind was whistling through the old forest trees that 
surrounded the house, with that peculiar sound 
which makes every one within draw closer to his 
friend, and closer to the blazing hearth. The stars 
could only now and then be seen through the win- 
dow; and, by their faint light, large masses of cloud 
could be observed driven swiftly across the face of 
the heavens. With an involuntary shiver, caused 
by the bleakness of the night, my uncle stirred up 
the crackling hickory, and again commanded me to 
read on. I resumed just where he had interrupted 
me with a remark concerning his fear of death— 

“ Nevertheless, the unworn spirit is strong; Life 
is so healthful that it ever finds nourishment in 
Death; those stern experiences planted down by 
memory in my imagination, rose there to a whole 
cypress forest, sad but beautiful, waving, with not 
unmelodious sighs, in dark luxuriance, in the hottest 
sunshine, through long years of youth :—as in man- 
hood also it does, and will do; for I have now 
pitched my tent under a cypress tree; the tomb is 
now my inexpugnable fortress, ever close by the 


{ 


gate of which I look upon the hostile armaments, 
and pains and penalties of tyrannous Life placidly 
enough, and listen to its loudest threatenings with 
a still smile. O ye loved ones that already sleep in 
the noiseless bed of Rest, whom in life I could only 
weep for and never help; and ye, who wide-scat- 
tered still toil lonely in the monster-bearing desert, 
dyeing the flinty ground with your blood, yet a 
little while and we shall all meet there, and our 
mother’s bosom will screen us all; and oppression’s 
harness, and sorrow’s fire-whip, and all the Gehenna 
bailiffs that patrol and inhabit ever-vexed Sime, 
cannot thenceforth harm us any more!” * 

“ The Clothes-Philosopher speaks well,” exclaimed 
my uncle; “there is a voice in my heart that an- 
swers to his words. A world of remembrances are 
stirred up within me, and you may lay aside the 
book and listen for a while to me. I have planted 
in my life many a cypress tree, ‘over loved ones 
that now sleep in the noiseless bed of Rest.’ I have 
been one of many different circles, and I have lived 
to see those who stood on my right hand, and on my 
left, stricken down; to behold the circles thinned, 
until but two or three are left standing with me. 
The passage you have read has brought vividly to 
my mind the gayest and most joyous of all those 
circles, my college class. Alas! how many are 
sleeping beneath the cypress tree. Those who re- 
main, ‘wide-scattered, still toil lonely on in the 
monster-bearing desert.’ And ‘yet a little while, 
and we shall all meet there, and our mother’s bosom 
will screen us all.’ 

“Charles Woodworth was the genius of the class. 
His mind was of the first order; brilliant, without 
gaudiness, overflowing with thought, and always 
under the dominion of strong common sense. He had 
an exquisite sympathy with of everything that was 
beautiful in thought, or graceful in expression; and 
as a moving power to all his fine qualities, he had 
that lofty, self-sustaining enthusiasm which insures 
the performance of whatever its possessor fully pur- 
poses to do. It was universally conceded that, 
wherever he chose to exert his abilities, he was sure 
to surpass all others. Woodworth, however, had 
but two main wishes, to wit: to be the most eloquent 
man, and the most popular fellow in college. He 
succeeded in both. The professors praised his per- 
formances, and prognosticated his future greatness, 
The students admired him for his dashing gayety, 
and his generous and noble qualities. His class 





* Sartor Resartus, Book 2, Chap. 3. 
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mates were proud of him, and those who were his 
most intimate friends absolutely worshiped him. 
The aristocracy of the village welcomed him to their 
dwellings. The idol of the college became the ob- 
served of all observers in society. Beauty smiled 
on him with her rarest and most bewitching smiles. 
Mammas, inexorable to every one else, were propi- 
tious to the ‘handsome, the talented, the rich Mr. 
Woodworth.’ The best proof of his real worth was 
that all this adulation failed to spoil him. He was 
still the noble, open-hearted, kind ‘Charley Wood- 
worth.’ 

“Well do I remember the commencement-day, on 
which, with many kindly counsels, and many bless- 
ings, we were sent forth from the walls of ‘old Nas- 
sau Hall.’ The scenes of that day resembled very 
much the scene of similar days everywhere else. A 
number of speeches, ‘good, bad, and indifferent,’ 
were made, which the audience patiently bore. It 
was evident that all were waiting for some one from 
whom they anticipated much. The programme an- 
nounced that Mr. Woodworth was to pronounce the 
valedictory address. As he rose to perform the duty 
assigned to him, stillness spread itself over the vast 
audience, and every eye turned intently towards the 
speaker. Woodworth was a model of manly beauty, 
and the excitement of the occasion had thrown a 
fine glow over his expressive face. He was sensible 
that much was expected from him, and for this rea- 
son his speaking at first was less faultless than usual. 
There was evidently a little straining, as if the 
speaker was determined to exceed all anticipations— 
to excel himself. Those who had heard him before 
remarked that there was an absence of that ease 
and grace that marked his ordinary style of speak- 
ing. These faults, however, were soon lost. Wood- 
worth forgot himself, and his position, and the 
expectations of his friends, in the tumultuous crowd 
of emotions that rushed upon him. His feelings 
were always deep and ardent, so as to be at times 
altogether uncontrollable, and the duty which he 
was performing was one suited to call forth all his 
emotions. A change was perceptible in his speaking. 
His voice had deepened as he advanced, and its 
tones evinced that he was expressing the feelings 
of his heart. His deep tones sank into the hearts 
of those around him, and tears soon testified how 
much they sympathized in his feelings. The inte- 
rest, so exciting as to be almost painful, increased 
as he went on. It was evident to all that his emo- 
tions would master him, for tears were rolling down 
bis cheeks, and his utterance was now and then 
choked, and his voice faltered, and his whole frame 
was trembling under the power of his awakened and 
agitated spirit. The struggle to conquer his feelings 
was intense, but he succeeded. Rising to his fullest 
height, as if in the strength of a final and most 
resolute purpose, he pronounced the last seatence 
and the final “Farewell!” But the exertion was too 
much, The chord had been stretched too tightly, 
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and it rebounded suddenly and fearfully. He sank 
back, exhausted and almost senseless, into the arms 
of his classmates. The audience were all in tears. 
From all parts of the vast assembly there came a 
sound of suppressed sobbing, in which old and 
young, stern man and gentle women, the refined 
and ignorant—all joined. As the tide of feeling 
subsided, a venerable man arose, and, in a fervent 
prayer, commended us to the guidance and guard- 
ianship of Him by whose guidance alone we can 
walk safely in life, and by whose guardianship alone 
we can be preserved from the manifold evil that is 
in the world. On the next morning with sad and 
heavy hearts we separated, each to enter upon his 
chosen walk in life. Woodworth returned to his 
home in the far South. 
* # + * + * 

“For several years after our graduation I heard 
but little of Woodworth. I knew that he had studied 
law, and was practicing his profession in his native 
town; and occasionally rumors of his increasing 
fame reached my ears. Seven years after we sepa- 
rated, I was called by business to the city of Wash- 
ington. I arrived late in the evening, and was 
whiling away an hour or two before going to bed in 
reading the newspapers of the day. While thus 
engaged, I heard a gentleman near me mention the 
name of Woodworth, and after listening a few mi- 
nutes to the conversation, gathered that my quon- 
dam classmate was to appear on the morrow before 
the Supreme Court in behalf of his native State. 
The case was one which excited much interest, on 
account of the important principles involved, and 
because of the serious consequences that were ex- 
pected to ensue, should the decision be adverse to 
the State for which Mr. Woodworth appeared. I 
silently determined to hear my old friend, without, 
if possible, being recognized by him, and accord- 
ingly, in the morning, I mingled with the multitude 
that crowded the court room, called there either by 
the character of the suit, or the rumors of the elo- 
quence of some of the lawyers engaged in it. Hav- 
ing succeeded in obtaining a position from which I 
could view the whole room, I glanced hastily around 
for the face of Woodworth. He was standing in the 
midst of his associates and antagonists, calm, digni- 
fied, and thoroughly self-possessed, awaiting the 
opening of the court. He was somewhat altered in 
appearance and manner since we parted. He was 
then in the fresh beauty of youth; he had now 
ripened into manhood. The freshness was gone 
from his face, but it had left in its place a calm, 
contemplative look which agreed better with his 
present age. His manners had lost much of their 
freeness, and with more of reserve had also more of 
polish. Woodworth had evidently mingled much 
with the world, and learned to keep his warmest 
feelings for his dearest friends, and give to the rest 
of the world only respectful kindness. 

“ My criticisms on my friend were interrupted by 
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the noise and bustle attending the opening of the 
court, and a glance towards the bench informed me 
that all the judges were present, and also that the 
argument was about to commence. Woodworth was 
standing before the bench, with his brief in his 
hand. I watched him narrowly for some sign of 
trepidation, for this was the first time that he had 
appeared before that august court, and his fame was 
all at stake. I could discern nothing of fear in his 
aspect, and he afterwards told me that all private 
and personal considerations had been completely 
overshadowed by the fact that he was contending 
for the rights of his native State before that vene- 
rable court to whose bar alone the States could be 
brought, and whose decisions are law alike in the 
forests of Maine, and the verandahs of Louisiana. 
He prefaced his speech by a succinct history of the 
ease from its origin, and then proceeded to unfold 
his argument. Anda noble one it was. It was not 
encumbered with ornament, or with any extraneous 
matter, yet no part was deficient. Everything ne- 
cessary to the completeness of the argument was 
there, arranged with wonderful skill, and placed in 
such a position as to give to it its highest force; so 
that when he had completed it, the whole of it rose 
up to the mind’s eye as clear, as well defined, as 
severe in its simplicity as ever did the Parthenon to 
the eye of the Greek. A murmur of admiration 
passed through the crowd as he sat down, while 
those near him, both friends and antagonists, pressed 
around him to offer congratulations. His triumph 
was complete. His fame as a lawyer was fully esta- 
blished by this one successful and splendid effort. 
“Soon after this, I called on Woodworth, and spent 
a few happy hours in recalling the past, and com- 
municating our anticipations of the future. I found 
that his prospects were bright. He was amassing 
wealth by the practice of his profession. His repu- 
tation was as great and wide-spread as in his wildest 
dreams he had wished it to be. He had bound to 
him a circle of warm and true friends; and he was 
in a few days to be married to the only daughter of 
one of the judges of the court before which he had 
made so flattering a débat. He invited me to be a 
witness of the ceremony, and rarely have I seen 
more of that nobility of carriage and of appearance 
which we instinctively look for in great men; or 
more of that glorious beauty which has so often 
made the greatest of men the slaves of woman, than 
were vouchsafed to Charles Woodworth and his 
bride. The suit in which he had been engaged 
having been decided in his favor, he left, a few days 
after his marriage, for his home in the South. The 
next news that I heard of him was that he had 
been elected one of the representatives in Congress, 
from his native State. I felt sad when I read this, 
(although no premonition of the fearful end of his 
political life visited me,) as I always do when I see 
young men turn away from the calmness of profes- 
sional life to the ruinous excitement, and the hoarse 





and angry disputing of the political world. Sadly 
did Woodworth pay for obeying the impulses of am- 
bition. I was called, the winter he took his seat in 
Congress, to the seat of government by some busi- 
ness before the Supreme Court. When I arrived, I 
was informed that my friend was probably at that 
time making his maiden speech in the House, and 
without delay I hurried to the Capitol. The Senate 
chamber was deserted, but the magnificent hall of 
the Representatives was thronged. It was well 
known that Woodworth was to speak on that day, 
and all crowded to hear the new and eloquent mem- 
ber. The subject was one of interest, being one of 
those painful cases of oppression which has most 
justly made the Indian the foe of the white man. 
It was generally believed, also, that one of the lead- 
ing members of the House had shared largely in the 
profits of the iniquitous transaction. With all the 
honesty and with all the enthusiasm of his nature, 
Charles Woodworth spoke out against the cruelty of 
the proceeding. He was closing his speech, when I 
entered the hall, in a strain of the fiercest invective, 
and the excitement was intense. Members crowded 
around the orator, catching every word. Directly 
opposite to him sat the member implicated in the 
disgraceful business, with his face turned towards 
Woodworth, as if determined to hear the worst. 
The orator gradually became more unguarded in 
his language, and grew fiercer in his invective as he 
drew near the end of his speech. He had all along 
been hinting at the guilty member without naming 
him. In the last sentence, however, fixing his eye 
intently upon him, he hurled against him the accu- 
sation in the most unqualified terms. 

“For a moment after he concluded, the silence of 
the grave reigned in the House. Next came the 
sharp, clear voice of the accused, and the words ‘Jt 
is a lie!’ rang upon the ear of every listener. The 
next moment all was confusion. The House ad- 
journed informally, and every one went home with 
a beating heart, anticipating the next step. What 
followed may be briefly sketched. According to the 
laws of the society to which Charles belonged, » 
duel must be fought. It was fought, and he was 
shot through the heart at the first fire. His young 
wife died, a maniac, in two weeks from that day. 
In the coagressional cemetery there is a monument 
to the memory of the Hon. Charles Woodworth, and 
few pass it without feeling sad as they remember 
the history of one so noble, so gifted, and so early 
called. 

“Tt would be idle to conceal the fact that the un- 
happy fate of my classmate made a deep impression 
on my mind. Especially did it give to me an invin- 
cible repugnance to that bloody law of ‘honor,’ as 
it is called, which demands blood for every petty 
insult. I bave never ceased to make war upon that 
ill-formed and monstrous public opinion which yearly 
is sending so many young men, with blood on their 
souls, to the presence of their Judge; and while I 
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yet remember the fate of Charles Woodworth, may 
Heaven forbid that I should ever cease to be earnest 
in this most holy war! Never, Charles, never con- 
sider yourself amenable to such a law. Bow not to 
the opinion, were it the opinion of millions. You 
will have enough to bear in this life, without bearing 
the just curses of the widow and orphan. You will 
have guilt enough to carry to the bar of God, with- 
out carrying there the weighty burden of murder. 
Be not governed by this law of savages, generated 
by revenge, and perpetuated only by the fiercest 
and basest passions of man. Be more. Be governed 
by a higher and holier law, which descended from 
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heaven to bring peace and good-will to man, and 
obedience to whose precepts will make holy your 
life and happy your death.” 


We rose from our seats as my uncle concluded his 
sad story, and found that it was already past mid- 
night. The fire had burned low on the hearth, the 
wind was howling still among the trees, and the 
dark clouds still rapidly passing over the sky. We 
parted for the night, wiser it may be, but surely 
sadder men. We had walked beneath the cypress 
tree, and its shadow rested on our souls. 
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Mr. Jonn Brown was a man of orderly mind and 
systematic habits. His business went on like clock- 
work ; and he would have it so. If the least irregu- 
larity appeared, you may be sure he would see it 
and know the reason. 

“All you have to do,” he would sometimes say, 
“is to will to have things right. A resolute purpose 
is everything.” 

This doctrine he uniformly preached to Mrs, 
Brown on the occasion of every domestic irregulari- 
ty; and especially when she complained that she 
could not make cook, nurse, or chambermaid do as 
she wished. 

“Establish a certain rule, and see that it is 
obeyed,” he would say to her. “That’s my plan, 
and I have notrouble. Anemployée of mine knows 
that it is as much as his place is worth to go con- 
trary to rule; and, if you made the keeping of a 
place in your household dependent on strict obe- 
dience to your orders, you would have far less 
trouble.” 

“Tt is very easy to talk,” Mrs. Brown would 
generally reply to these suggestions. 

“And just as easy to act,” would respond Mr. 
Brown. “I know. I’ve tried it. You have only 
to resolve to have a thing done right, and it is done. 
Nothing more easy in the world. There is Judson, 
my neighbor, an easy sort of a man, with no order 
in his mind. Well, of course, everything around 
him is at sixes and sevens; and he ’s always com- 
plaining that he can never get anybody to do as he 
wishes. Give him the best clerk in the city, and 
he ‘ll spoil himinthree months. Andwhy? There 
is no order in the man’s business. He has no sys- 


tem. I have two young men in my store who were 
so worthless with Judson, according to his own ac- 
count, that he had to send them off. I wouldn’t ask 
In the beginning, I let them un- 


for better clerks. 





derstand that I was a man who would have things 
my own way; and they soon understood that this 
was not a mere matter of words. It’s the order, 
Jane—the order. Fix an order in your household, 
and all this trouble will cease.” 

“Order among intelligent clerks may be easily 
enough attained,” said Mrs. Brown to her husband, 
one morning, after some remarks of this kind, which 
had arisen from the fact of company being expected 
to dinner ; “ but I’d like to see the order you would 
maintain with a parcel of subordinates like our Bid- 
dy to deal with. I imagine you ’d find your hands 
full. Ignorant Irish girls are not so easy to bring 
into order.” 

“ A good system and a good resolution are all that 
is wanted.” 

“ You think so?” 

“T know so.” 

“T wish you had the trial for a week.” 

“You'd see a different state of things,” confident- 
ly replied the husband. 

“ No doubt of it,” returned Mrs. Brown, who was 
hurt by her husband’s rebuking manner, and showed 
it in her tone of voice. 

Mr. Brown was a kind-hearted man—what can- 
not always be said of very orderly people—and was 
pained to see the effect of his words. 

“ Oh, well, never mind, Jane,” said he, soothing- 
ly. “We can’t all do alike. I know you manage 
excellently on the whole. But won’t you, to-day, 
watch Biddy a little closer, and see that she has 
dinner at the hour? She is so apt to be late. I 
wouldn’t like Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Agnew to notice 
anything irregular in our household economy.” 

“T presume our household arrangements are fully 
as good as theirs,” said Mrs. Brown, a little sharply, 
for she was more fretted in mind than her husband 
supposed. 
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“‘That/may all be ; but won’t you see that Biddy 
has dinner precisely at three ?” 

“Tl do the best I can, but can’t promise any- 
thing,” said’ Mrs. Brown, whose mind her iusband 
had chafed so much that she did not attempt to con- 
ceal her annoyance. 

Mr. Brown went away grumbling to himself, and 
Mrs. Brown went into the kitchen, and, in no very 
amiable tone of voice, said to Biddy— 

“We re to have company to dine with us to-day, 
and Mr. Brown expects dinner on the table precise- 
ly at three. Now, pray, don’t let it be a minute 
later.” 

Biddy always made it a point to be cross when- 
ever there was company. This announcement alone, 
no matier in how amiable a tone it had been made, 
would have sufficed to arouse her ill nature; but 
coming as it did, in a fretful voice, she was filled in- 
stantly with a spirit of opposition. Not the slightest 
reply did she make—not the smallest sign that sho 
heard escaped her. 

Mrs. Brown stood a few moments, and then said, 
angrily— 

“Did you hear what I said ?” 

“I’m not deaf, marm,” pertly returned Biddy. 

“ Then why didn’t you answer me ?” 

Biddy turned away with a contemptuous toss of 
the head, and resumed her work. 

“ See here, my lady !”———But Mrs. Brown checked 
herself, for she knew Biddy’s temper, and under- 
stood that, in entering into a regular contest with 
her, the question of victory would be doubtful. In 
all probability, it would end in her being compelled 
to order the insolent creature out of the house ; and, 
then, who was to cook the dinner? This thought 
caused Mrs. Brown to curb her feelings, and to put 
a bridle upon her tongue. 

“ Biddy,” said Mrs. Brown, after pausing a few 
moments to compose herself. She spoke calmly, 
“we are to have company to-day, and I wish dinner 
on the table precisely at three o'clock.” 

Then Mrs. Brown left the kitchen, and went up 
to her sitting-room, feeling, as may well be sup- 
posed, no little “out of sorts.” As to dinner being 
ready at three precisely, she had no expectation of 
the thing whatever. Mr. Brown would be seriously 
annoyed, and all her pleasure would, of course, be 
destroyed. No very agreeable anticipation this, in 
view of having company. 

An hour after Mr. Brown went away, one of his 
men brought home a basket of marketing. On its 
arrival, Mrs. Brown descended once more to the 
lewer regions of her house, in order to ascertain the 
nature of the provision that had been made, and to 
give some directions to her cook. Biddy received 
her mistress in no very amiable mood. In fact, she 
east upon her a glance of defiance as she entered. 
The basket looked over, and a few brief directions 
given, Mrs. Brown retired. There was to be trouble 
that day with Biddy—nothing was more apparent. 
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About twelve o’clock the ladies, who were engaged 
to dine, arrived. Their husbands would come at 
three, with Mr. Brown. Mrs. Brown’s heart was 
full; and, as from the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh, she entertained her visitors during 
the first hour with her troubles with servants. The 
subject was an interesting one to them, for they 
were housekeepers, and prepared to sympathize. 
They had also their own trials to relate, and were 
eloquent upon their sufferings. As for cooks, they 
were all voted to be a most horrible set of creatures, 
and the authors of more domestic misery than was 
to be charged to any other account. In the midst 
of an interesting discussicn of this kind, Mrs. Brown 
excused herself, and went to pay a visit of explora- 
tion into Biddy’s department. Things didn’t look 
very encouraging. She had been intrusted with the 
work of preparing certain articles of dessert; but 
Mrs. Brown saw at a glance they were destined to 
be spoiled unless she tov sarge of them herself. 
So, without remarking on the «object, she told Bid- 
dy to go up to her room and get her an apron. 

This was done with a certain air, the meaning of 
which was not mistaken. But Mrs. Brown didn’t 
choose to be drawn into a regular quarrel. She took 
the apron, and, tying it on, went to work at the 
puddings, and soon had them just to her liking. 
After giving careful directions to have the ovens in 
good order before they were put in, she went up 
stairs and rejoined her company. At two o’clock, 
Mrs. Brown visited the kitchen again. Nothing 
was as forward as it should have been, and cook 
was in as bad a humor as ever. 

“You ‘Tl be late, Biddy, after all, zaid Mrs. 
Brown. “ This is no kind of a fire.” 

“The coal won’t burn,” replied Biddy. 

“Tt always has burned. Strange that it doesn’t 
burn now !” 

And Mrs. Brown began to examine the range. 

“No wonder,” said she, “with this damper half 
closed. How could you expect coal to burn without 
a free draft? There, you can see the fire increasing 
already. Now do, Biddy, stir yourself; it’s after 
two o'clock.” 

Biddy didn’t deign an answer to this appeal ; and 
Mrs. Brown, after standing as an observer of her 
movements for a little while, went up stairs, satisfied 
that no dinner would be ready at three o’clock. 

Just at a quarter before three, Mr. Brown arrived, 
with Mr. Clark and Mr. Agnew, whose wives had 
already made their appearance. 

“Dinner most ready?” said he to Mrs. Brown, 
whom he found in the dining-room, soon after his 
entrance. 

“T believe so,” replied Mrs. Brown. 

“Tt ’s ten minutes of three.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Mrs. Brown. 

“But I hope, Jane, that dinner isn’t going to he 
late.” Mr. Brown spoke in a nervous manner. 

“Tt won’t be ready at three, that’s certain. Bid. 
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dy’s been in a dreadful humor all the morning, and 
has done nothing right.” 

“Qh, dear! This want of punctuality does dis- 
tress me! Why do you keep such a creature about 
you?” 

“Do, Mr. Brown,” said his wife, in an appealing 
voice, “ go into the parlor and wait as patiently as 
you can until dinner is ready! I ’m so nervous 
now that I can hardly hold a thing in my hands.” 

Mr. Brown did as he was desired to do; but his 
organ of punctuality was in a state of active excite- 
ment. Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty, even forty mi- 
nutes passed, and there came no welcome sound of 
the dinner-bell. Unable to curb his impatience any 
longer, Mr. Brown left the parlor, and cuce more 
sought his wife. She was still in the dining room, 
where the table was set, brt where no other sign of 
the hunger-quelling banquet was discernible. 

“In Heaven’s name, my dear!” said Mr. Brown, 
“ what has made all this delay ?” 

“ Go and ask Biddy,” replied the over-tired lady ; 
“and, if you get any satisfaction from her on te 
subject, you will be more fortunate than I am.” 

Upon this hint, and acting on the spur of tu mo- 
ment, Mr. Brown hurried off towards the kitcnen. 
He would regulate the matter in quick order! He 
would have dinner on the table in a twinkling, or 
know the reason! Such were his thoughts and pur- 
poses. Mrs. Brown, anticipating trouble, followed 
close after her husband. 

“See here, my lady!” was the salutation with 
which Mr. Brown met Biddy, as he entered the 
kitchen. “ What’s the meaning of all this work to- 
day? Why isn’t dinner ready? Are you to be the 
arbiter of affairs in my house ?” 

Now Biddy, as the reader understands by this 
time, was in a defiant humor. The kitchen she felt 
to be her castle, and was ever inclined to dispute 
with any and every one the right of entrance. Had 
Mrs, Brown kept away during the morning, dinner 
would have been ready at the hour. But, every 
time the mistress appeared, the cook’s temper was 
more and more ruffled, and her spirit of opposition 
more and more aroused. Since her husband’s ar- 
rival, Mrs. Brown had manifested herself to Biddy 
not less than half a dozen times, and, at each ap- 
pearance, made some fretful and irritating remarks 
touching the lateness of dinner. The climax to all 
this was the sudden entrance of the incensed Mr. 
Brown. As he came in, Biddy was in the act of 
turning from the range with a dish in her hands, on 
which was a large sirloin of beef. The words of 
Mr. Brown did not have the effect of subduing the 
spirit of Biddy, as he had anticipated. For a mo- 
ment, she glared at him with a look of defiance, 
while her face grew scarlet with anger; then tossing 
the dish and its contents with a crash at his feet, 
and plentifully scattering the gravy over his panta- 
loons and the silk dress of his « ‘“e, who came to his 
side at the moment, she exclaimed, fiercely— 
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“ There’s your dinner! And I hope you’re satis- 
fied |” 

There was a long pause of consternation on the 
part of Mr. and Mrs. Brown, during which Biddy 
retired rrom the kitchen with a dignity that may be 
imagined, but not described. Mr. and Mrs. Brown 
also retired, and in a manner quite as indescribable ; 
and, seating themselves in the dining-reom, collect- 
ed their scattered wits for a council of war. The 
lady’s silk dress was a sight to be seen. It was 
perfectly ruined, large patches of grease being freely 
distributed over the front breadth for the distance 
of more than half a yard from the bottom. The 
gentleman’s pantaloons were in no better condi- 
tion. 

“Oh, dear! what is to be done ?” said Mrs. Brown, 
with pale face and panting bosom. “I declare, I’m 
right sick !” 

“Well, if that doesn’t get ahead of me!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Brown, who, struck with the ludicrous- 
ness of the whole scene, hardly knew whether to 
laugh or give an angry vent to his feelings. 

“But what are we to do? It’s nearly four 
o’clock now, and the beef is lying upon the kitchen 
floor !” said Mrs. Brown, in great distress. 

Mr. Brown was a man for an emergency. He 
was not to be put down teetotally under any circum- 
stances. He had met and conquered many difficul- 
ties in his time, and he was not to be overcome by 
this one. 

“Do the best we can, Jane,” said he, speaking 
with a sudden cheerfulness of manner. “Go and 
tell Nancy to come down and serve up the dinner, 
while you change your dress as quickly as possible. 
I will see our friends in the parlor, and make an 
apology for the delay. Put a good face on it. 
Laugh at the joke, and all will be well.” 

Mrs. Brown, after demurring a little, went up and 
did as her husband suggested, while he, becoming 
more and more alive every moment to the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene he had just witnessed, entered the 
parlor laughing. Here, to the amusement of all 
parties, he related, in his own way, what had just 
occurred, exhibiting, at the same time, some evi- 
dences of the recent scene in his soiled garments. 

“ And now, ladies,” said he, smiling, “if you ’ll 
take pity on my poor wife, who is changing her 
dress, and go down and see that Nancy, our good- 
humored chambermaid, serves up the dinner in some 
kind of order, you will help to turn a serious matter 
into a source of merriment.” 

Up sprang the two ladies at this hint, and were 
off to the kitchen in a jiffy; and, with such right 
good will did they go to work, that the dinner-bell 
rang ere Mrs. Brown had finished her toilet. 

A pleasanter dinner-party never assembled at the 
table of Mr. and Mrs. Brown before nor since. There 
was good humor, and free and easy conversation in 
plenty. The cooking stories that were told, if writ- 
ten out, would fill a volume. Cooks were voted to 
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be the veriest torments on the face of the earth. 
Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Agnew, in relating some of 
their experiences, frequently set the whole party in 
& roar. 

“One girl I had,” said Mrs. Agnew, “ went ahead 
of everything for ignorance ; although, when I hired 
her, she said that she had been one of the cooks for 
four years in the United States Hotel. One day, 
late in the fall, Mr. Agnew brought home some very 
nice Jersey sausages. A couple of friends from the 
country dropped in during the afternoon, and, as I 
knew them to have good appetites, I said to Madge 
—it was the third day aftershe came to me—‘ We ’Il 
have some of the sausages with the tea.’ At supper 
time, I served out the tea, and soon noticed, as one 
and another sipped it, that a very unsatisfactory ex- 
pression of countenance followed. ‘ What ails this 
tea? said my husband. ‘It has a curious taste.’ 
‘I’m sure I don’t know,’ was my reply. Just then, 
I noticed that the Jersey sausages I had directed to 
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“Did you understand me about the sausages, 
Madge?’ I asked. 

“0 yis, mum,’ returned Madge, confidently. 

“* Where are they, then ?” 

“*Wid the tae,mum. Ye said yees wanted ’em 
wid the tae.’ 

“ And, sure enough, they were ‘ wid the tae ;’ for, 
on removing the tea-pot cover, and thrusting a spoon 
within, I fished up a couple of links of half-boiled 
sausage! Of course, Madge and I parted on the 
spot. I was too angry with the ignorant creature.” 

“ Madge—Madge,” said Mrs. Clark, when Mrs. 
Agnew ceased speaking. “Was she a short, fat, 
vulgar-looking girl, with brown hair ?” 

“Yo.” 

“T know her very well; and had my own time 
with her for a month.” 

And then followed half a dozen more laughable 
stories about cooks, that prolonged the good humor, 
and which we would relate for the reader’s amuse- 





have cooked for tea were not on the table. I rang ment, if we had not already extended our article its 
the bell, and Madge entered. appropriate limit. 
POETRY 


SISTER, I MISS THEE. 
BY J. B. DURAND. 


S1steR, I miss thee in those hours of gladness 
When round me flit the beautiful and gay; 
Then o’er my spirit comes a tinge of sadness, 
And from the scene I fain would turn away. 
Bright eyes may sparkle, and soft words may greet me; 
Companions may be winning—sweet their smile; 
Yet, if there be no answering eye to meet me, 
My heart, ’midst all their joy, is sad the while. 


Sister, I miss thee when day-cares are pressing 
Upon my mind, usurping every thought: 
Oh! ’tis such times as those I miss the blessing 
That once a sister’s cheering influence wrought. 
They pass away without the power of scathing— 
Those earth-born strifes, and bustling, rankling cares, 
When hope and peace a loved one round are breathing, 
When hopes are brightened by a sister’s prayers. 


Sister, I miss thee when ike day is waning— 
When comes the love-inspiring vesper hour, 
A breathing stillness all around us reigning— 
The heart given o’er to inspiration’s power. 
Once, in such moments, with responsive feeling, 
You wandered, gazed, and did admire with me; 
But now around me memories are stealing, 
And all my thoughts, dear sister, are with thee. 


Sister, I miss thee ever. Scenes the brightest 
Cannot thy fancied image from me part; 

Forms that are fairest, and gay hearts the lightest, 
Drive not the lonely feelings from my heart. 

But to that hour Hope points her cheering finger, 
When, home returning, I again shall greet 

A smiling sister, and with her shall linger, 
At morn and eve, again in converse sweet. 





STANZAS. 
BY A STRAY WAIF. 


Suun the words that anger urges; 

Restrain them ere they leave thy tongue: 
Sadder wrecks than ocean merges 

By passion on life’s strand are flung. 
Hearts by dearest bonds united, 

Outraged and estranged forever ; 
Friendship lost; affection blighted ; 

Hate aroused, to slumber never. 


Ah! what avails the sharp retort? 

A fierce wave shivered on a rock! 
Emotion wasted, winning naught 

But self-abasement from the shock. 
A firebrand flung, to kindle hate; 

A scorpion born, whose venomed fangs 
Of cherished friends may foes create, 

Yet leave behind still sharper pangs 


Vain the anguish of the morrow 
Over the ties by passion riven; 

Words will leave a sting of sorrow, 
Unforgotten though forgiven. 

Through the mind like phantoms glidtug, 
Startling mem’ry ’mid its treasures ; 

With a veil fond hearts dividing ; 
Words plant quicksands ’mid our pleasures. 


Check, oh check each angry feeling ; 
Leave the bitter words unspoken. 
Will the wounds thy tongue is dealing 
Pay for self-respect so broken? 
Is thy fellow ’gainst thee sinning? 
Thy anger will but steel his heart. 
Art thou wrong? Thou art but winning 
A scourge "neath v hich thyself will sunart. 
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SABBATH EVENING ON THE BALTIC SEA. 
BY 


It is the evening hour, 
Yet not a single star 
Its modest radiance o’er the waters sendeth; 
For still the cloudless sky 
Hath the soft roseate dye 
That the bright orb of day so richly lendeth! 


NADEZHDA. 


The fair blue Baltic’s wave 
Our gallant bark doth lave, 
And now, like a young steed al] wildly prancing, 
They lightly spring and leap, 
And to their music deep, 
Light as the sea-‘nymphs, they are gayly dancing. 


This lovely Sabbath eve, 
Its memory may not leave 
My soul, while it the power to think shall keep! 
For it hath glided by 
In garb so heavenly, 
It seemeth like a vision of my sleep! 


The sun, in gory red, 
Hath sought his briny bed— 
Yet all around, his farewell rays are gleaming; 
And, ere the lovely dye 
Leaveth the evening sky, 
The moon’s cold light upon us will be streaming. 


How solemn ’tis to be 
Thus tossing on the sea, 
Naught save “the blue above and blue below!” 
And yet no thought of ‘sar 
Creepeth upon me here— 
For He, the Mighty One, our course doth know! 


He, that the voice hath heard 
E’en of the tiniest bird, 
When unto Him its feeble chirp ascendeth, 
Oh! He our souls doth keep 
Whilst here upon the deep 
Our solitary bark its pathway wendeth. 


Oh! how the thoughts of home 
Involuntarily come 

Upon us in this solemn evening hour! 
O Father! wilt thou not 
Protect the dear, loved spot? 

For thine alone, 0 Holiest! is the power. 


And, oh! should tempests sweep 
The bosom of the deep, 
While we are dreaming, we will doubt thee never! 
So thou art watching here, 
Thou, who art everywhere, 
And we, thine own, will trust in thee forever. 


-_ 


THE FLOWING RIVER. 
BY G. BR READ. 


Down within an olden valley, 
Where the shadows are at play, 
Glides a brooklet musically 
All the blooming summer day; 
There the sweetest murmurs dally 
In the glowing morns of May. 
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Down its winding course it floweth 
To its parent in the deep; 

Like a silver flash it gloweth 
When the sunbeams o’er it creep; 

Starry night its music knoweth, 
When the world is rocked in sleep. 


And the fairy tune it singeth 
Trembles in the upper air, 

And an echo ever ringeth 
From the forest everywhere, 

Telling all it only bringeth 
Echoes to a holy prayer. 


Thus the soul is flowing ever, 
Breathing music’s undertone, 

Down the valley of Life’s river, 
Where the phantom shadows moan 

And its echoes seem to quiver 
Upward to the Holy One. 


And it floweth upward, onward, 
To its parent, still and broad; 

And its breathings, gliding sunward, 
Are the whispers to its God— 

Are the whispers, scattered downward, 
But to sanctify the sod. 


THE CONSUMPTIVE. 


“My guardian angel, tell 
What thus infatuates. What enchantment plants 
The phantom of an age *twixt us and death, 
Already at the door. Youne. 


Tuer tell me I am dying; that the eager hand of death 
Is knocking at life’s portal, to claim my passing breath : 
My youthful frame is yielding to a slow but sure decay, 
And with this glorious springtime I too must pass away. 


I watch them move about me with a soft and noiseless 
tread— 

But their whispered words of pity ne’er fill my soul with 
dread ; 

For life beats strong within me, and my spirit knows no fear, 

While Hope is ever whispering, “the end is not yet near.” 


If my soul indeed were quitting this tenement of clay, 

And from its earthly prison-house struggling to break away, 

The strong lifecords that bound it, with anguish sure 
would break, 

And hues of gloomy sorrow its parting hour would take. 


But my brow is all unruffied by the rude touch of pain; 

My eye undimmed by suffering—only through my frame 

There steal a dreary languor and a longing for repose, 

As twilight lulls the world to rest, and gently shuts the 
rose. 


If the grim shadow hovered so close above my head, 

And the dark valley opened to my reluctant tread, 

Would not the darkness of those wings enwrap my soul in 
gloom— 

My trembling footsteps shrink and fear this foretaste of the 
tomb? 


But not a cloud disturbs my peace ; the morning sun, that 
steals 

And lingers in my darkened room with bright and hopeful 
beams, 

Is not more cheering in his rays than the sweet thoughts 
that come 

To people all my solitude with Fancy’s motley throng. 








THE SUNNY S0UTH.—A CONFESSION, 
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What though this form is weak and frail? The mind 
burns strong and bright; 

And what seemed distant once, and dark, it grasps with 
firm delight; 

And things forgotten long ago, by memory brought back, 

May vanish like the meteor—yet leave a shining track. 


And all my dreams are full of joy—there seems no room 
for fear ; 

The sound of Jaughter when I wake is ringing in my ear: 

I wake to foel my sister’s tears fall hot upon my cheek— 

To meet my mother’s mournful gaze: ah! wherefore do 
they weep? 








I know the birds have come again—I hear their merzy 
sae flowers are springing far down the sunny 
sab otitiihes in all the meadows are laughing as they 
The woe ne’er seemed so beautiful—I cannot, cannot go! 
M. W. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
BY SHUQUALAK. 


The morning breaks! What cavalcade is high? 
What laughing echoes on the gale are borne? 
What girls—what wreaths—what choral revelry? 

What melting melodies of pipe and horn? 
Let bells ring out! let trumpets shake the sky! 
For this is May’s mad, merry-making morn, 

Returned to greet us in a realm as fair 
As e’er was flattered with the kiss of air! 


On every hedge hath Heaven dropt a rose! 
Past violet-banks the gilded vessels swim, 

Where emerald meadows in the eye repose, 
And forests, nodding o’er the river’s brim, 

Gaze, like Narcissus, as the current flows, 
Upon their azure image, which, though dim, 

And dark, and tremulous, can never pasa, 

But beams as though "twere written on a glass! 


And far and near the clouds in amber stray, 
Where rosy cherubs might repose and dream, 
And seraphs wear the balmy time away 
In soft abandon ; for the rising beam 
Paints bowers of bliss, too exquisite to stay, 
On skyey canvas, till we almost deem 
That we can people them; and scan the sphere, 
As though we thought an angel would appear. 


Match me, ye soft and warm Italian skies, 
With these serener heavens! Can ye show, 
In storm or calm, such fascinating dyes 
As kindle here, and gladden while they glow, 
And spread their gorgeous treasures to the eyes, 
As if in mockery of all below? 
Or vaunt your classic glories, as you can, 
Your landscape smiles, but not the face of man! 


Yet brighter than the skies that cover me 

Are sparkling eyes that flash upon me now; 
And redder than the blooms upon the tree 

Are cheeks that ripen in the mead below ; 
And sweeter far than buds that feast the bee 

Are lips, where kisses never fail to glow, 
With nectar steeped (as roses dashed with dew), 


Pouting defiance, while they ravish you! 
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The children shine, in merry masquerade, 
Like Cupids tricked more beautiful to seem, 
And some with plumes and pennants are arrayed, 
That toss sublimely in the morning’s beam : 
They sail the lake, or gambol in the shade, 
And some run races with the laughing stream 
That scrambles past them in uproarious glee, 
As if its wave partook their revelry. 


Around—around—a giddy-hearted throng, 
There thum the ground with charivari feet, 
And ever to their steps soft hearts prolong 
Entrancing murmurs, which the rocks repeat 
Until the earth and air are filled with song 
So wild, and clear, and ravishingly sweet, 
The heart with huge Titanic joy is dumb; 
But the eye speaks its loud delirium. 


Some crown the wine—some weave the living flowers— 
Some playful place them on their sunny brows— 
And some apart, in sentimental bowers, 
Decline their ear to Love’s delicious vows : 
Above, no cloud upon their beauty lowers; 
Below, the trees extend their slanting boughs, 
Whose fruit, rejoicing in the jocund hour, 
Descends, like Daniie, in a golden shower. 


And every sweet carnation that you spy 
Is some fair face that half conceals its charm, 
But grows upon the vision till the eye 
Aches with its sweetness! First a rosy arm 
And lip of nectar make the bosom sigh— 
Until, in perfect loveliness, her form 
Breaks forth all radiantly, like Beauty’s birth, 
And brings the heavens nearer to the earth. 


Not in the vales of pleasant Arcedy, 

Not where the Brenta pours its azure stream, 
Not in the realms that round Circassia lie, 

Not in the musings of my deepest dream, 
Not where the Houris dwell beyond the sky, 

And nightly with the stars in concert beam— 
Are sweeter heavens, zephyrs, girls, or flowers, 
Than woo and bless us in this land of ours! 


A CONFESSION. 
BY BEATA. 


*Twas I, poor pretty Katy, I who did 
Refuse thee shelter in my pleasant room; 

I searched, and found thee in the curtain hid, 
And thrust thee forth to midnight gloom. 


In vain thy plaintive cry, and all in vain 
Thy struggles, clinging to the fold; 

Perchance a rival watched thee through the pane, 
And thou wert filled with jealous pangs untold. 


I did it, Katy—yes, and to my shame 
I must confess, no sorrow felt; 

Nor did the chirping of thy rustic name, 
Nor bright green coat, my feelings melt. 


So now, at last thou knowest who could turn 
A deafened ear to such deep woe; 

And from thy dire distress a lesson learn— 
Into a ladf’s sanctum never go. 











CHEMISETTES. 





Turse are, of course, still worn as the gilet, and 
marquise waists continue to be in vogue. We give 
cuts of two entirely new styles. 

No. 1 is in the form of a habit shirt, with sleeves 
to correspond. It is intended to be worn with a 
vest. The front is ornamented with alternate rows 
of lace and needlework, disposed horizontally, with 
a narrow edge of the same surrounding it. The 
collar is somewhat larger than has been worn, and 
ie finished with a neat tie. The sleeves have cuffs 








of needlework and lace, to correspond with the 
chemisette, made to turn over square. The whole 
has a very elegant effect, with a neat silk vest. 

No. 2 is of cambric, a peculiarly rich and elegant 
pattern, the work so disposed that it may be worn 
with a low-necked dress; the front arranged for an 
open corsage. The small fluted collar may be dis- 
pensed with, and in its place a simple edging of 
rich Valenciennes lace added. 





A LADY’S NIGHTCAP IN CROCHET. 


Explanation: 1s, long stitch ; de, double crochet ; 
eh, chain ; sq, square. 

Three reels No. 20 Evan’s Boar’s Head Cotton. 
No. 4 Penelope hook. 

Make 386 chain, turn back, work 1 Is, 2 ch, 1 ls 
into 3d loop, make 138 squares. 

2d row.—Insertion.—6 sq, * 9 1s, 3 sq, repeat from 
*, end with 9 sq. 

3d.—Decrease a sq, by de on Ist Is, 3 ch, 1 Is on 
2d Is, then 6 sq, * 9 1s, 3 sq, repeat from *, end with 
7 #q, decrease a sq. 

4th.—Decrease a sq, then 6 sq, * 9 ls, 3 sq, repeat 
from *, end with 5 sq, decrease a sq. 

5th.— Decrease a sq, then 2 sq, °Os, 8 sq, these 
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3 sq shonid come over the 9 Is of last row, repeat 
from *, and end with 1 sq, decrease a sq. 

6th.—1 sq, 91s, 3 sq, repeat from *, end with 3 sq. 

7th.—9 1s, 3 sq, repeat from *, end with 4 sq. 

8th and 9th.—2 rows of squares. 

10th.—Decrease a sq, then 8 sq, 5 ch, 1 Is under 
every 2 ch till within 9 squares of the end, then 8 
8q, decrease a sq. 

11th.—Decrease a sq, then 7 sq, 5 ch, 1 Is under 
every 5 ch, then 7 sq, decrease a sq. 

12th.—7 sq, 5 ch, 1 Is under every 5 ch, 7 sq. 

13th.—Decrease a sq, then 6 sq, 5 ch, 1 ls under 
every 5, 6 sq, decrease a sq. 

14th.—6 sq, work as before, end with 6 sq. 











A LADY’S NIGHTCAFP IN CROCHET. 











15th,—Decrease a sq, 5. sq, work as beforo, then 5 3} 


sq, decrease @ sq. 

16th.—5 sq, 1 1s, under every 5 ch, with 2 ch be- 
tween each 5 sq. 

17th and 18th.—2 rows of squares. 

19¢h.—Begin with 6 squares, then work the same 
as at lst row of insertion, and end with 9 sq. 

20th.—Begin with 7 sq, work as 2d row of inser- 
tion, end with 10 sq. 

21et.—Begin with 8 sq, work as 3d row of inser- 
tion, end with 5 sq. 

22d.—Begin with 5 sq, work as 4th row of insor- 
tion, end with 5 sq. 

23d.—Begin with 4 sq, work as 5th row of inscr- 
tion, end with 6 sq. 

24th.—Begin with 3 sq, work as 6th row of inser- 
tion, end with 7 sq. 

25th, 26th, and 27th.—3 rows of squares, 

To slope the back of the Cap.—Begin on the right 
side of the work, under the Ist 2 ch, work 2 ls with 
2 ch between each, then 2 ch, 1 Is on next Is, this 
must be carefully attended to, otherwise 1 stitch will 
be lost ; after this, work 38 sq, then 2 ch, de on next 
ls, turn on reverse side, 3 ch, de on Ist Is, then 2 ch, 
1 Is on next Is, then 38 sq, 2 ch, 1 Is under the last 
2 ch, 2 ch, 1 more ls under same, turn on reverse 
side, 5 ch, 1 Is under the Ist 2 ch, 2 ch, 1 Is on next 
Is; after this, work 16 sq, 2 ch, de on next Is, turn 
on reverse side, 3 ch, de on Ist Is, 2 ch, de on next 
is, 2 eh, 1 Is on next Is; after this, work 15 sq, 2 ch, 





1 Is into the 5 ch at the end, turn on reverse side, 5 
ch, 1 ls under Ist 2 ch, 2 ch, 1 1s on next 1s; after 
this, work 8 sq, 2 ch, de on next ls, turn on reverse 
side, 3 ch, de on Ist Is, 2 ch, 1 ls on next 1s; after 
this, work 8 sq, 2 ch, 1 Is under the 5 ch, turn on 
reverse side, 5 ch, 1 ls, under 2 ch, 2 ch, 1 1s on Ist 
Is; after this, work 5 sq, 2 ch, de on next ls, turn on 
reverse side, 3 ch, de on Ist ls, 2 ch, 1 Is on next 1s; 
after this, work 5 sq, 2 ch, 1 1s under 5 ch, turn on 
reverse side, 5 ch, 1 Is under 2 ch, 2 ch, 1 Is on next 
ls; after this, work 3 sq, 2 ch, de on next Is, turn 
on reverse side, 3 ch, de on Ist ls, 2 ch, 1 Is on next 
ls; after this, work 3 sq, 2 ch, 1 ls under the 5 ch, 
turn on reverse side, 5 ch, 1 Is under the 2 ch, 2 ch, 
1 Is on next Is; after this, work 2 sq, 2 ch, de on 
next Is, turn on reverse side, 3 ch, de on Ist ls, 2 ch, 
1 Is on next Js; after this, work 2 sc, 2 ch, 1 ls un- 
der 5 ch, turn on reverse side, 5 ch, 1 ls under 2 ch, 
2 ch, 1 Is on next Is; after this, work 1 sq, 2 ch, de 
on next ls. This finishes the slope on one side; 
now slope the other side the same, only beginning 
on the wrong side of the work instead of the right. 
Now crochet the two sides together, and under every 
space, and under the chain stitches which form the 
slope, all round and where the crown is to be sewed 
in, work 2 de stitches; and round the front and 
back, where the border will be worked, crochet 3 de 
stitches into every space, making 7 de at the 2 cor- 
ners. 


For the Crown of the Cap.—Make 7 ch, unite, 7 
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ch, de into every loop, thus making 7 chains of 
seven. The cotton must be cut off at every row. 

2d.—Dc into centre loop of 7, 7 ch, repeat. 

3d.—Dc into centre loop of 7, 7 ch, de on de stitch, 
7 ch, repeat. 

4th.—Same as 2d. 

5th.— Same as 3d. 

6th.—Same as 2d. 

8th.—Same as 3d. 

Now repeat again 2d, 3d, and 2d rows. 

12th.—De into centre loop of 7, 5 ch, repeat. 

13th.—1 1s, 2 ch, 1 1s into 3d loop all round, in- 
cluding the de stitches. In this row there are not 
sufficient stitches for the next row by 5, therefore, 
for 5 times miss 1 loop instead of 2, at different in- 
tervals. There must be 114 squares in this row, 
therefore it is not very material whether 1 loop or 2 
be missed occasionally, so that 114 squares are 
made. 

14th.—10 1s, 3 sq, * 9 1s, 3 sq, repeat from * all 
round. 

15th.—10 Is the 1st on 4th Is of the 10 Is, * 3 sq, 
9 ls, repeat from *. 

16th.—The same as last. 

17th.—10 Is the Ist on the last of tha 9 ls, * 3 sq, 
9 ls, repeat from *. 

18th.—10 Is the Ist on the last ls of the 2d sq, * 
3 sq, 9 ls, repeat from *. 

19th.—The same as last row. This pattern is 
simply the same as the insertion in the front 

20th.—1 1s, 2 ch, miss 1 loop, repeat. 





21et.—5 ch, de on every ls. 


~se 


22d.—5 ch, de into centre loop of 5 ch, repeat. 

23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, and 27th.—The same as 22d. 

28th.—1 1s into the centre loop of the 5 ch, 2 ch, 
repeat. 

29th.—Begin on a Is, 10 Is in the next 7 loops, in- 
cluding the 1st stitch, 3 sq, 9 ls, in the next 7 loops, 
3 sq, 9 ls, in the next 7 loops, * 3 sq, 9 ls, in the 
next 9 loops, repeat from *; the reason for com- 
mencing the row in this manner is, that there were 
not squares enough in the last row for the pattern. 
This row is the same as 14th row. Now work as at 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th rows. 

Now 1 ls, 2 ch, 1 long into 3d loop. 

Now 1 ls on ls, 2 ch, repeat. 

2 de under every 2 ch, worked tightly. Now sew 
the crown into the front, gathering it in as may be 
required. 

Border.—1st Row.—Work all round 1 1s into 
every loop, with 2 ch between each. 

2d.—5 ch, 1 ls, under every 2 ch, all round. 

3d and 4th.—1 1s under the 5 ch, 5 ch, repeat. 

5th.—Work an extra row the same as the last, 
along the front, beginning and ending at the ears, 
just where the chains of 5, in the centre of the 2 
rows of insertion, begin. 

6th.— Work all round, * 5 ls with 3 ch, between 
each, under the 5 ch, 3 ch, de under next 5, 3 ch, 
de under next 5, 3 ch, repeat from *, under next 5. 

7th.—3 ch, de under every 3 ch, all round. 

Narrow ribbon, or wide white cotton braid, may 
be drawn in round the crown and along the front, 
but it is not actually necessary excepting for orna- 
ment. 





BERLIN WORK.—GENTLEMAN’S BRACES. 
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Materiale.—One yard and an cighth of white silk , 
eanvas, one nail in width ; two shades of green, two 
ditto of blue, two ditto of scarlet, and one of amber 
embroidery silk. Black silk will also be required 
for the grounding. 

Work, in cross stitch, the outline of the medal- 
lions with amber; the stems and the lower portion 
of the leaves with dark green; the upper part with } 


the light shade. Work the five stitches in. the cen- 
tre of the flowers with amber, the lower portion with 
the dark shade, and the upper with the light. Work 
alternately a scarlet and a blue flower. Leave the 
spaces within the medallions, but fill in the re- 
mainder of the ground with black. Line with white 
ribbon, and make up in the usual style. 








EMBROIDERED PURSE. 
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EMBROIDERED PURSE. 
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Materials.—Half a yard of French canvas, No. 40, 
5 inches wide, 2 hanks of large gold beads, 8 strings 
of transparent white, of the same size, 4 skeins of 
emerald green floss silk, 2 skeins of netting silk to 
match, and half a yard of sarsnet ribbon of the same 
hue; 2 fringed purse-ends and rings. 

The mode of working this purse, by doing the 
ends on fine canvas, is one now first introduced to 
the public. It is particularly suitable for those who 
carry a good deal of money about with them, as the 
ends can never tear or give way. We all know the 
consequences of a dropped loop in knitting, and of a 
stitch giving way in crochet; and how often a 
handsome purse is thus rendered utterly useless. 
Embroidered ends are quite free from this defect, 
and have a very handsome appearance. 

A diagram is given of one side of the canvas 
work. The two sides of each end are worked on one 
piece, divided only by a cross stitch line of floss 
silk, on which the fringed garniture is sewed. The 
pattern must be worked from the diagram given, the 
gold beads being first put on; these are distinguished 
by a X in the centre of a white square. The white 
beads are then to be added: they are marked by a 
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white round on a black square. The grounding is 
done in green floss silk. Of course, the canvas muat 
be properly stretched on a frame before it is worked. 
The beads are put on with strong silk. Leave an 
inch or two of canvas between the pieces, for the 
two ends. 

The space for the rings is knitted in the following 
manner: Green netting silk, and two needles, No. 
17. Cast on 84 stitches, and knit one plain row. 

Pattern: < knit 1, make 1, knit two together X. 
Repeat this to the end, and continue it for every 
row, until sufficient is done: then knit one plain 
row, and cast off. 

To make up the Purse.—Sew up the sides of the 
canvas as closely as possible—which can only be 
done by sewing them on the right side. Make lin- 
ings of the ribbon to fit the ends, put them in, and 
run them together at the seams and ends. Sew the 
knitting to one end, letting the opening come in the 
centre of one side; slip on the rings and run on the 
other end. Conceal the joins of the sides of the 
canvas, and those where the kitting is s. wed on, by 
a row of gold beads, fasten on the fringe, and the 
purse is complete. 
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KNITTED BERRIES AND FRUIT. 


ACORN AND OAK LEAVES. 


ACORN. 


Cast on eighteen stitches on three needles (No. 
20); six on each needle, with a very light shade of 
China silk, wound double, or rather with fine purse 
twist single. Work a number of plain rounds suffi- 
cient for the length of a real acorn, then one round, 
knitting two stitches, as one in the middle of each 
needle; another plain round, and gather all the 
stitches with a sewing needle. Then on the top of 
a double wire make a tuft of green wool, sufficient 
in length and thickness to fill the silk acorn just 
knitted, fasten neatly the gathered stitches to the 
top of the tuft, gather the stitches of the other 
aperture, fasten off the silk, and your acorn is ready 
for its little cup. 


CUP OF THE ACORN. 


Cast on eighteen stitches; six on each of three 
needles, with green Berlin wool, split in two, of a 
darker shade than the acorn. 

Firet rownd.—Knit one, purl one; throughout 
the round. 

Second rownd.—Purl one, knit one; throughout 
the round. ; 

Third rownd.—Knit one, purl one; throughout 
the round. 

Fourth rownd.—Purl one, knit one; throughout 
the round. 

Fifth round.—Knit together as one the two first, 
and the two last stitches of each acedle; the other 
stitches plain. 

Sixth round.—Plain, and gather the stitches with 
a rug needle, 

Place the acorns in the cup, and fasten them to- 
gether by a few stitches round the edge of the cup. 


LEAF. 


Needles, No. 19.—Cast on one stitch, with green 
wool split, or purss twist, rather fine. 

First row.— Make one, knit one. 

Second row.—Make one, purl two. 

Third row.—Make one, knit three. 

Fourth row.—Make one, purl four. 

Fifth row.—Knit two, make one, knit one, make 
one; knit the remainder of the row. 

Sizth row.—Purled. 

Continue in alternate plain and purled rows, 
making one stitch before, and one after the middle 
stitch in every knitted row, till you have thirteen 
stitches on the needle; then, in the next front or 
knitted row, slip one stitch, knit two, turn back, 
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purl the same stitches; slip one, knit three, turn 
back, purl the same stitches; slip one, knit two to- 
gether, turn the slipped stitch over the knitted ones ; 
knit two more together, turn the stitch last made 
over them, and knit plain all the stitches on the left 
hand needle. Next row, (a purled one,) slip one 
stitch,* purl two, turn back, knit the same stitches ; 
slip one, purl three, turn back, knit the same 
stitches; slip one, purl two together, turn the slip- 
ped stitch over the purled ones, purl two more to- 
gether, and turn over them the stitch last made, 
purl the remainder of the row. Then resume the 
alternate plain and purled rows, making, in the plain 
row, one stitch b-fore and one after the middle 
stitch, and one at the beginning of every row, plain 
or purled. When you have about twenty stitches 
on the needle, knit one plain row, increasing as 
before, but in the middle only; and purl one row 
without increase, then, slip one stitch, knit seven, 
turn back, purl the same stitches; slip one, knit five, 
turn back, purl the same stitches; slip one, knit 
three, turn back, purl the same stitches. Cast off 
eight stitches, knitting two together each time be- 
fore turning over them the preceding stitch, and 
knit plain the remainder of therow. Then, slip one 
stitch, purl seven, turn back, knit the same stitches ; 
slip one, purl five, turn back, knit the same stitches ; 
slip one, purl three, turn back, knit the same 
stitches; and cast off eight stitches, purling two to- 
gether each time before turning over them the pre- 
ceding stitch ; purl the remainder of the row. Work 
one or two more scallops like this last, according to 
the size of the leaf which you intend to make; then, 
one much smaller, and finish your leaf by decreas- 
ing one stitch at the beginning of the front, and 
one at the beginning of the back row, cast off the 
few remaining stitches; cover a wire with green 
wool split, sew it neatly round the leaf, preserving 
carefully the shape of the scallops; sew another wire, 
covered with green wool, along the back of the 
nervure in the middle of the leaf; twist together all 
the wires, and cover them with green wool, to make 
the stem of the leaf. Half a dozen leaves of different 
sizes and shades, and about as many acorns make a 
very handsome branch. Too much regularity in 
the size or shape of the leaves ought to be rather 
avoided than aimed at; as it is not in nature. 
Acorns and oak leaves might be used with excellent 
effect for ornamenting the fringe of very handsome 
mats, and two acorns, back to back, filled with eme- 
ry, are pretty and useful in a work-box. 





* All slipped stitches in the purling rows are to be taken 
from the back. 
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PATTERNS FOR SILK EMBROIDERY. 


OHIO 


Tass are designed to form a continuous pattern . 
to be united at the ends, the two parts marked A : 


touching esch other, and the two ends marked B 
touching each other. To be wrought with cord. 





COTTAGE FURNITURE. 








Fig. 1 is a fancy chair for the drawing-room. 
Figs. 2 and 3 are hall chairs, which may be made 





either of mahogany or oak, or of other wood painted 
in imitation of oak. 





EBiITGR S’ 


MAY! The very word fs poetical, and seems naturally 
followed by flowers. We look out, expecting to catch a 
glimpse of buds and blossoms among the unfolding leaves 
and soft green grass that, whispering of the youth of Na- 
ture, almost tempts age to believe in the rejuvenescence of 
humanity. It is pleasant to be young, even in fancy; to 
live over the hopes of those bright, long days of childhood, 
when it seemed as though the sun would never go down. 


“0 Spring! of hope, and love, and youth, and gladness, 
Wind-winged emblem! brightest, best, and fairest! 
Whence comest thou, when with dark winter’s sadness 
The tears that fade in sunny smiles thou sharest?” 


But it matters not whence she comes; or, rather; we feel 
—though Shelley might not—that Spring comes by the 
purpose and from the love of Him who promiséd that, 
“while the earth remaineth, seed-time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease.” This divine promise assures the material 
condition of humanity, Nature obeys God. On this obe- 
dience even the atheist reckons, when he hopes for the re- 
turn of Spring. But how poor and cold are his hymns to 
Nature, to which he ascribes this regularity in the wonder- 
working power of the Seasons, compared with the love ana 
gratitude animating the heart of the Christian, who thanks 
God for thus watching over the “round world, and they 
that dwell therein!” 


Tus Present.—If ever there was a time that required 
deep and fervent faith in God and in his Word, it is now. 
The Old World is quaking with fears that the great deeps 
of humanity are soon to be broken up. A storm seems 
impending which makes proud England tremble, and turn, 
in her forebodings, for help to our new nation. The Mother 
feels she must lean on the strong arm of the Daughter, or 
she may be overwhelmed. Every mail from abroad brings 
fresh indications of the coming struggle. This must be 
met and managed by men ;—but who are to be the help- 
less victims, the weepers who “will go about the streets,” 
the mourners who “cannot be comforted?” Will not the 
saddest lot fall, where it has hitherto always fallen from 
the sins of men, on the home and heart of woman? Take 
the sin of Inremprrance, that, in our land, is the great sin, 
as that of WAR is in Europe, and calculate its effects on 
the condition of the drunkard and his family. He destroys 
himself, to be sure—but he does have some enjoyment, 
some gratification of his debased appetites and passions, 
during the debauch with his boon companions; while his 
wretched wife and helpless children—hungry, cold, ragged, 
and diseased—are suffering all these extremities of mistry 
for his wickedness, and that of the greater criminal, the 
vile RUM-SELLER! 

A drunken man in Baltimore, not long since, drove his 
wife from their home by his abusive cruelty, a « then 
murdered their two children. He killed himself also ;—and 
thus the broken-hearted, childless mother is left to weep 
alone for the crimes of her husband as well as over his 
death. And yet editors of public journals, giving pathetic 
account. of this awful t-agedy, caused by the selling of spt- 
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rituous liquors, can still disparage the “ Maine Liquor Law,” 
and try, covertly if not openly, to hinder its being passed 
by the Legislatures of other States! 

We have never echoed the ery of “Woman’s Rights,” but 
only sought to encourage her todo her DUTIES. Not at 
the polls, but in the parlors, must she canvass this subject 
of Temperance. Her voice, not her vole, is what the times 
require. 

Women of America, be true to your duties! Persuade, 
entreat, advise those men—over whose happiness and homes 
you—as mother, wife, sister, friend—have the guardianship 
next to that of the angels—to abolish by law the manufac- 
ture and traffic in Rum and its substitutes. Then America 
may stand proudly forth as the hope of the world. Then 
Great Britain may look to our land as to the pillar of fire 
that fs to leaf her through the night of darkness that she 
fears is coming upon her, America, breaking the bands 
of Intemperance from off her breast, and trampling the 
intoxicating bowl under her feet, would become the best, 
the strongest, the noblest champion of humanity the world 
ever saw, and might well take the lead in all that makes 
the true glory of mankind! 


“An Expenstve Womay.—An economist the other day 
observed a lady who carried one day’s labor of two thousand 
men upon her shoulders, and that of as many more hanging 
from her ears. There was not a limb in her body which 
did not call for the work of an entire day of one hundred 
men or women; and if it were usual to adorn the person 
with gold, like a Chinese pagoda, instead of silks and furs 
and textures of lace and wool, what was expended on her 
dress would have plated her all over with the precious 
metal.” 

We copied the above from a religious paper. Without 
intending to deny the facts stated, or dissent from the con- 
clusions drawn, we would respectfully ask the writer to 
calculate the cost of the tobacco used in smoking and chewing 
by professing Christian men in our land. The jewels and 
finery about the lady’s person were not all wasted—they 
had some real worth, which might be of use to her in a 
reverse of fortune. Of what worth or advantage is the 
habit of using tobacco? This habit not only requires the 
cost of much labor from those who raise and prepare the 
dirty weed, but takes the precious time of those who give 
themselves up to its power. Even clergymen—aministers 
of the Gospel—often waste, amid the fumes of tobacco 
smoke, those minutes they should employ in prayer, those 
hours they should devote to the poor among their people. 

But we are not designing to cover, even by a merited re 
tort, the wrong doings of our own sex. Women are too mueh 
given to fashion. They spend too much time in dress, idle 
gossip, and light reading. Whose fault is it that women 
are thus trifling? J? is the fault of men. They neither give 
their daughters a sound, liberal, soul-enlightening educa- 
tion, nor will they permit them opportunities of using their 
talents in a way that might be of any profit to themselves 
or others. 

Look at a rich father—a Christian of high standing in 
his church. He will listen to the words of St. Paul, “She 
who liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth,” and think 
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the rebuke of female vanity is well merited. But how does 
this father train his own daughters? At the fashionable 
female schools, or by the music-master, chiefly. Years are 
wasted by girls who have no talent for music, in thrum- 
ming the piano—because it is fashionable for young ladies 
to play. The father who gives his son an education which 
he can make useful, allows his daughters to waste their 
time in pursuits that are only meant, in their highest ac- 
complishment, to give pleasure. Yet “she who liveth in 
pleasure is dead while she liveth.” 

But it will be said, Woman’s destiny is to marry, and she 
does not want a profession. How is woman’s destiny any 
more connected with marriage than man’s? They must 
marry together. If she need an education that will make 
her a good wife, he equally needs an education that will 
make him a good husband. Woman wants something to 
do—an aim and pursuit for life—which will harmonize with 
her condition as an accountable being, as well as enable her 
to discharge with better knowledge her duties as daughter, 
sister, wife, and mother, and mistress of a family, should 
all be her lot. There are three pursuits that harmonize 
with woman’s character and condition, viz: teaching, min- 
istering to the sick, and having the care of charitable insti- 
tutions, which are chiefly designed for their own sex and 
for children. 

The daughters of rich men should be as thoroughly edu- 
cated as their sons. Such young ladies should be able to 
give instruction to others, even if never needed to act as 
teachers. And how can woman, to whom God has given a 
body more compliceted than that of man, be safely kept 
in ignorance of her own wonderful formation? God has 
placed her at the fountain of life, given into her care the 
new-born child. Has He not given her capacity to learn 
how the child should be ordered, and how her own peculiar 
diseases should be treated? Many rich young men study 
medicine because they wish to have a pursuit—not that 
they intend to practice. Many rich young ladies might, 
most advantageously, devote the time they waste on frivo- 
lous pursuits or foolish accomplishments to this science. 
Then they would know how to take care of their own 
health—and they might do many acts of kindness to the 
sick poor by this knowledge ; thus gaining strength of mind 
and peace of conscience. 

Christian fathers, which do you give your daughters—an 
education that makes them dependent on fashivn and show 
for their happiness, or one that will qualify them to do 
good and to communicate blessings to others? 


Sratistics oF FEMALE TRACHERS.—Massachusetts has in 
her public schools about 8,000 (in round numbers) teachers. 
Of these, 6,000 are females, or in the proportion of three to 
one compared with the male teachers. 

Brooklyn City, L. I., has in its public schools 120 teach- 
Sa ae 


” Phlledeiphia employs 781 teachers in its public schools, 
viz: 82 males, 699 females, or the proportion of eight to one. 

Is not this view encouraging for the prospects of female 
education and employment? A blessed circumstance it is 
to our country that the men are learning to value and 
employ rightly the talents of woman. 
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To CorresponDENTS.—The following articles are accepted : 
“Even Measure,” “The Altar of Earth,” “The Wedding 
Ring,” “Woman, Rights and Writing,” “Parting Words,” 
“Evening Hymn,” “Stanzas—There is a glow of purest 
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light,” “Address to the Soul,” “The Soldier’s Dream of 
Home,” “ Love and Truth,” “To Signora B****,” “ Moon 
light,” “L’Amour,” “God must be merciful to Kings,” 
“Hermene,” “Memory,” “Rocks,” “Last Words,” “Our 
Three Marriages,” “ The Little Girl’s Inquiries.” 

We are obliged to decline the following :—some of these, 
as we learn from their authors, have been already pub- 
lished (in “ provincial papers”), which effectually prevents 
their appearance in the “ Lady’s Book” —“ A Story in Three 
Parts,” “ Heaven,” “Dawn,” “The Two Sisters,” “ Desert 
not the Cottage,”"“The Heart that ’s Always True,” 
“Ode on Spring,” “The West Wind,” “Spring Musings,” 
“Clouds,” “The Miniature Ring,” “The Erring Son,” 
“ Oblivion,” and “ Angels.” 


Tae Lapres’ New ENGLAND ART-UNION OF NKEDLEWORK.— 
Mr. Godey returns his thanks to George Stimpson, Esq., for 
the “certificate of membership” to this “ Union,” which he 
has transmitted him. Mr. Godey is proud to receive such 
evidences of approbation from the accomplished ladies who 
are engaged in perfecting the art of needlework. Ie wil) 
endeavor to make his “ Lady’s Book” worthy of their pa- 
tronage; then he is sure it will continue to win general 
favor. 

As the plan of this society should be widely known, we 
subjoin the programme. The management is under the 
care of Mrs. C. A. Stimpson, No. 9 Bow Street, Charlestown, 
Mass. 

During the last few years, much has been said, and many 
efforts have been made for the amelioration of the condition 
of those who obtain a livelihood by the use of the NEEDLE, 
and it may be admitted that something has been done 
worthy of commendation. But it is believed there is yet 
room for further advancement, and therefore the Manager 
begs leave to lay before the public her plan for a Ladies’ 
Art-Union of Needlework, for the encouragement of those 
who would gain an honorable livelihood in this beautiful 
branch of art. If the Art-unions, which now find so much 
favor with the public, are deserving of encouragement, it is 
believed that this effort to give employment to a number 
of deserving females will meet with all the encouragement 
and support its most ardent friends anticipate. 

The payment of Five Dollars will constitute membership 
for one year. 

Every subscriber, upon the payment of Five Dollars, will 
receive a printed certificate of membership, which shall 
entitle him or her to— 

1st. A copy of a new and splendid book, entitled “BEAU- 
TIES OF SACRED LITERATURE.” This work is embel- 
lished with eight beautiful steel-plate engravings, namely— 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me,” —— by Sapp. 


Moses smiting the Rock, eo NRA Se Doney. 
Daniel in the Lion’s Den, + + = “ “ 

The Raising of Lazarus, “S298 e Sapp, 
The Rescue of Moses, + + «+ = ba Doner. 
The youthful Saviour in the Temple, - “« Onmspy. 
The Friend of Adversity, - + = « Sapp. 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives, - “ PELTON. 


This work will be beautifully printed, and bound in a 
style equal to any of the Annuals. 

2d. A chance to obtain the beautiful piece of Embroidery, 
entitled “MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS RESIGNING THE 
CROWN AT LOCHLEVIN CASTLE.” This piece measures 
three feet by four feet six inches, and is valued at $300. 

Other works of this art will be given to the subscribers, 
according to the success of the Union. 
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CUR TREASTRY. 
OAK PLANTING. 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


He who plants an oak looks forward to future ages, and 
plants for posterity. Nothing can be less selfish than this. 
He cannot expect to sit in its shade, nor enjoy its shelter; 
bat be exults in the idea that the acorn which he has 
buried in the earth shall grow up into a lofty pile, and 
shall keep on flourishing, and increasing, and benefiting 
mankind, long after he shall have ceased to tread his pa- 
ternal fields. Indeed, it is the nature of such occupations 
to lift the thoughts above mere worldliness. As the leaves 
of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities of the air, 
and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to me 
as if they drew from us all sordid and angry passions, and 
breathed forth peace and philanthropy. There is a serene 
and settled majesty in woodland scenery, that enters into 
the soul, and dilates and elevates it, and fills it with noble 
inclinations. The ancient and hereditary groves, too, that 
embower this island, are most of them ful] of story. They 
are haunted by the recollections of great spirits of past 
ages, who have sought for relaxation among them from the 
tumult of arms, or the toils of state, or have wooed the 
muse beneath their shade. Who can walk, with soul un- 
moved, among the stately groves of Penshurst, where the 
gallant, the amiable, the elegant Sir Philip Sidney passed 
his boyhood; or can look without fondness upon the tree 
that is said to have been planted on his birthday; or can 
ramble among the classic bowers of Hagley; or can pause 
among the solitudes of Windsor Forest, and look at the 
oaks around, huge, gray, and time-worn, like the old castle 
towers, and not feel as if he were surrounded by so many 
monuments of long-enduring glory? It is, when viewed in 
this light, that planted groves, and stately avenues, and 
cultivated parks, have an advantage over the more luxu- 
riant beauties of unassisted nature. It is that they teem 
with moral associations, and keep up the ever-interesting 
story of human existence. 

It is incumbent, then, on the high and generous spirits 
of an ancient nation, to cherish these sacred groves that 
surround their ancestral mansions, and to perpetuate them 
to their descendants. Republican as I am by birth, and 
brought up as I have been in republican principles and 
habits, I can feel nothing of the servile reverence for titled 
rank, merely because it is titled; but I trust that I am 
neither churi nor bigot in my creed. I can both see and 
feel how hereditary distinction, when it falls to the lot of a 
generous mind, may elevate that mind into true nobility. 
It is one of the effects of hereditary rank, when it falls thus 
happily, that it multiplies the duties, and, as it were, ex- 
tends the existence of the possessor. He does not feel him- 
self a mere individual link in creation, responsible only for 
his own brief term of being. He carries back his existence 
in proud recollection, and he extends it forward in honor- 
able anticipation. He lives with his ancestry, and he lives 
with his posterity. To both does he consider himself in- 
volved in deep responsibilities. As he has received much 
from those that have gone before, so he feels bound to 
transmit much to those who are to come after him. His 
domestic undertakings seem to imply a longer existence 
than those of ordinary men; none are so apt to build and 
plant for future centuries, as noble-spirited men, who have 
received their heritages from foregone ages. 

I cannot but applaud, therefore, the fondness and pride 
with which I have noticed English gentlemen, of generous 
temperaments, and high aristocratic feelings, contemplat- 
ing those magnificent trees, which rise like towers and 
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pyramids from the midst of their paternal lands. There is 
an affinity between all nature, animate and inanimate: 
the oak, in the pride and lustihood of its growth, seems to 
me to take its range with the lion and the eagle, and to 
assimilate, in the grandeur of its attributes, to heroic and 
intellectual man. With its mighty pillar rising straight 
and direct towards heaven, bearing up its leafy honors 
from the impurities of earth, and supporting them aloft in 
free air and glorious sunshine, it is an emblem of what a 
true nobleman should be; a refuge for the weak, a shelter 
for the oppressed, a defence for the defenceless; warding 
off from them the peltings of the storm, or the scorching 
rays of arbitrary power. He who is this, is an ornament 
and a blessing to his native land. He who is otherwise, 
abuses his eminent advantages; abuses the grandeur and 
prosperity which he has drawn from the bosom of his 
country. Should tempests arise, and he be laid prostrate 
by the storm, who would mourn over his fall? Should he 
be borne down by the oppressive hand of power, who would 
murmur at his fate?—“ Why cumbereth he the ground ?” 


WOMAN. 
BY EDWARD D. MANSFIELD. 


Tuenrz is a beautiful parallelism between the condition of 
woman in her domestic life, and the character of a nation. 
She is the mother of men, and the former of their minds, at 
that early age when every word distils upon the heart, like 
the dew-drop upon the tender grass. There is to that young 
mind no truth or falsehood in the world but that whose 
words flow from the mother’s lips. There is no beauty in 
character, nor glory in action, which has not been concen- 
trated by her praise. There is to that climbing child no 
path where the mother’s feet has not trod. Her mind is to 
his the supernatural pillar of fire which illumines his mid- 
night ignorance, and the silvery cloud which at mid-day 
precedes him in every highway to the world. And, even 
when science has conducted her pupil through the highest 
walks of knowledge; or when art has polished him into the 
accomplished citizen; or when power has dignified him 
with the memorials of office, she still lives in his soul, which 
she has imbued from her heart’s 


“ pictured urn, 
With thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


It is thus that society is formed in its social and moral 
ideas, and thus that its condition must ever present, on a 
large scale, a parallelism in its moral life, to the condition 
of woman. It is not matter of fancy, but a great social 
fact. 








Literary Notices. 


From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :-— 

MARCUS WARLAND; OR, THE LONG MOSS SPRING. 
By Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “Linda,” “The Mob 
Cap,” ete. In this work, the object of the authoress 
has been to present to the reader that which she con- 
ceives to be a fair view of the social institutions of the 
South. Her residence in several of the Southern States 
has enabled her to perform this duty impartially; and 
she claims that no one will accuse her of having set 
down aught in malice, and asserts that she has in no- 
thing extenuated. This we believe. Mrs. Hentz is a lady 
endowed with a superior mind, quick to perceive error, and 
ever ready to condemn it; but, at the same time, she is a 
lady of great charity, willing to concede that circumstances 
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may have such an influence upon the conduct and the ap- i 


pearances of others as should induce us to weigh with 
great care all the facts relating to their positions before we 
pronounce an opinion. It is greatly to be regretted that 
writers generally do not partake more liberally of her kind 
sentiments in this regard, even if they do not possess her 
genius, and thus, where they cannot praise the condition 
of things, at least do justice to the circumstances of indi- 
viduals. 


From CaarLes Scrisyer, New York, through A. Harr, 
Philadelphia :— 

A REEL IN A BOTTLE, FOR JACK IN THE DOL- 
DRUMS: being the Adventures of two of the King’s Seamen 
in a Voyage to the Celestial Cous:try. Edited, from the Manu- 
scripts of an old Salt, by the Rev. Henry T. Cheever, author 
of “The Whale and his Captors,” “Island World of the 
Pacific,” ete. This is a very attractive book, written in a 
very pleasant style, on highly important subjects. Those 
who are fond of sea stories will find in it all the quaint 
peculiarities that belong to seafaring characters; but none 
of those features which so often render such portraits ob- 
jectionable. It is, in fact, a kind of Pilgrim’s Progress on 
the ocean, in which the author has been careful to display 
all the virtues, and all the duties of a Christian life. One 
who has, in times past, had some experience among sea- 
men, thinks it would be an admirable book to put into the 
hands of such as traverse the deep, as well as in the hands 
of those who are not familiar with the shoals and quick- 
sands that threaten destruction to all in the eventful voy- 
age of life. 


From J. W. Moors, 193 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia :— 

QUAKERISM; OR, THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By a 
Lady, who, for forty years, was a member of the Society of 
Friends. There are some peculiarities about this volume 
for which we do not intend to be in the remotest degree 
responsible. To tell the truth about it, it is a severe stric- 
ture upon the conduct and principles of a numerous and 
respectable religious society, against whom but little has 
heretofore been said that has had any lasting impression 
on the public mind. Indeed, much that the author has 
represented to be facts, and much that forms the basis of 
her arguments, has already been denied; but whether suc 
cessfully refuted we are not able to say. We have spoken 
this candidly, but with a determination not to be involved 
in religious or sectarian disputes. 

A LEGEND OF THE WALDENSES, AND OTHER 
TALES. By Mary J. Windle. This is the third edition of 
a volume of tales, which, on account of the interest they 
create in important historical events, will long remain 
favorites with readers of taste and discrimination. 

CHAMBERS’ PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE. Volume 4. 
The historical and scientific merits of this work are so uni- 
versally known, and so highly appreciated, that we deem 
we need only refer our readers to the fact of their publica- 
tion, as the volumes appear. 

From Tomas, Cowpertuwatlt & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE STANDARD SPEAKER: containing Exercises in 
Prose and Poetry, for Declamation in Schools, Academies, 
Lyceums, and Colleges, newly Translated or Compiled from 
Celebrated Orators, Authors, and Popular Debaters, Ancient 
and Modern. A Treatise on Oratory and Elocut.m. Notes 
Brplanatory and Biographical. By Epes Sargent. 1 vol. 
toyal 12mo., 558 pages. Boys who want “capital pieces 
for speaking,” will not be long in finding out the attrac- 
tions of this handsome and comprehensive volume. It 


contains, among the old masterpieces in the art, a variety $ were not confined, as we presume, to its rapid sale 
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of new and striking pieces for deciamation, evidently com- 
piled or translated with great research and labor on the 
part of the editor. Nothing could be better than some 
of the translations from Mirabeau, Victor Hugo, Massillon, 
and others, now for the first time presented. The poetical 
and dramatic extracts are numerous and well adapted, and 
the British and American Senatorial departments are ad- 
mirably filled and arranged. The work will command 
attention generally from teachers and all persons interest- 
ed in the good cause of elocution. It is well adapted for use 
in all sections of the United States. 

From Liypsay & Biaxiston, Philadelphia :— 

PHILADELPHIA AS IT IS, IN 1852: being a correct 
Guide to all the Public Buildings, Literary, Scientific, and 
Benevolent Institutions ; and places of Amusement ; Remark- 
able Objects ; Manufactories ; Commercial Warehouses ; and 
Wholesale Stores in Philadelphia and its vicinity. With il- 
lustrations, and a map of the city and environs. By R. A. 
Smith. Happily, the title of this work is so comprehen- 
sive, that we have little to say in relation to it, except it is 
to assure the reader that the work contains all the title 
claims. It gives us pleasure to add, however, that Mr. R. 
A. Smith is about to bring out a very beautiful work on 
the Cemeteries of Philadelphia, with numerous illustra- 
tions. Laurel Hill will be the first of the series, and form 
a distinct book. 


From Harper & Brotners, New York, through Livpsay & 
Biakiston, Philadelphia :— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF LITERARY LIFE; or, Books, 
Places, and People. By Mary Russell Mitford, author of 
“Our Village,” “Belford Regis,” ete. This is one of the 
most interesting and fascinating books that has come un- 
der our observation for many a day. Its variety, pleasant- 
ness, and truthfulness, al] tending to leave the most refined 
and charitable impressions on the heart of the reader, will 
greatly endear the name of the author to her numerous 
readers and admirers on this side of the ocean. 

THE ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION: a Journal 
of Boat-Voyage through Ruperts Land and the Arctic Sea, in 
Search of the Discovery Ships under command of Sir John 
Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography 
of North America. By Sir John Richardson, C. B., F. R. S., 
Inspector of Naval Hospital and Fleets, &c. This is a most 
valuable work, presenting to the reader a vast amount of 
new and valuable information in relation to a remote and 
interesting quarter of the globe. 

From Govutp & Lincotn, Boston, through Liypsay & 
BiakIsTon, Philadelphia :— 

ANNUAL OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY; or Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and Art for 1852. Exhibiting the most 
important discoveries and improvements in mechanics, 
useful arts, natural philosophy, chemistry, astronomy, 
meteorology, zoology, botany, mineralogy, geology, geo- 
graphy, antiquities, etc. Together with a list of recent 
scientific publications; a classified list of patents; obitu- 
aries of eminent scientific men; notes on the progress of 
science during the year 1851, etc. ete. Edited by David A. 
Wills, A.M. Tho reader will find the annual to embrace 
every subject enumerated in the title. 

From Jonny 8. Tartor, New York, through H. C. Bamp 
and J. W. Moorg, Philadelphia :-— 

MUSINGS OF AN INVALID. Second edition. The an- 
thor of this book has had ample reasons for feeling gratified 
with the success it has met with. These feelings, however, 
Ile 
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must have felt a higher gratification in the plaudits that 
were showered upon him from every quarter, exalting his 
wisdom, his quaint and gentle morality, his uncommon 
vigor, his kindly heart, and original and refined intellect, 
because, probably, he was conscious that he was not unde- 
serving of all that was said of him. In his preface to the 
second edition, he pleads “ guilty to some little disingenu- 
ousness, in assuming a part that did not belong to him.” 
He was not the sick ard wretched being he had represented 
himself, but a hale and happy fellow, who never taken has so 
much as a pill in five years. We are glad to hear it. We 
hope he will long retain his good health and spirits, that 
he may the longer and more agreeably administer to the 
rational and spiritual comforts of his readers. We have 
some doubts, nevertheless, as to the propriety of making 
his secret known to the public. 


From J. 8. Reprrexp, Clinton Hall, New York, through 
W. B. Ziener, Philadelphia :— 

THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaullier. A 
new edition, with several new ballads. With illustrations. 

LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. By William Edmondtoune Aytoun, Editor of 
* Blackwood’s Magazine,” and Professor of Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres in the University of Edinburgh. The poetry 
of this volume is founded on some of the most interesting 
facts detailed in the history of Scotland, sketches of which 
the author has taken the pains to present the reader in bis 
notes and prose introductions. 

From Govutp & Layco.y, Boston, through Daniets & Surrn, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE FROM THE PATRI- 
ARCHAL AGE TO THE PRESENT TIME; with Introduc- 
tory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. 
By John Kitto, D. D., Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” “ Pic- 
torial History of Palestine,” etc. With upwards of two 
hundred illustrations. This is a very valuable book, full 
of instruction for the young, and is therefore worthy of a 
place in every family library. 

BEAUTIES OF SACRED LITERATURE. Illustrated by 
eight steel enzravings. Edited by Thomas Wyatt, A. M., 
author of “The Sacred Tableaux,” etc. etc. This is an ele 
gant volume, in every particular ,worthy of the sublime 
subjects of which it treata. It comes to us from the “ La- 
dies’ New England Art-Union of Needlework,” No. 8 Bow 
Street, Charlestown. The table of contents embraces arti- 
cies from a number of the very best poets and prose writers 
of our country, which assure us at once of the purity and 
excellence of its moral and religious sentiments. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, &c. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Lindsay & 
Blakiston, Philadelphia: “The Head of the Family.” A 
Novel. By the author of “Olive,” and “The Ogilvies.”— 
“ Ravenscliffe.” By the author of “Time, the Avenger,” 
“ Adelaide Lindsay,” ete—Part 22d of “A Dictionary of 
Practical Medicine ; containing General Pathology, the Na- 
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By James Copland, M. D., F. R. 8. Edited, witha additions, 
by Charles L. Lee, M. D.—No. 20 of the “ Pictorial Field 
Book of the Revolution.” By Benson J. Lossing.—“ Da 
rien; or, the Merchant Prince.” A Historical Romance 
By Eliot Warburton, author of “The Crescent and the 
Cross,” ete. 

From E. 8. Jones & Co., 8. W. corner of Fourth and Race 
Streets: Nos. 8 and 9, for February and March, of “The 
Model Architect.” By Samuel! Sloan, Architect. A beauti- 
ful work, which has been greatly improved. 

From A. Hart (late Carey & Hart): “As Good as a 
Comedy; or, the Tennesseean’s Story.” By an Editor. 
This is a very amusing work, forming another neat volume 
to “ Hart’s Library of Humorous American Works.” With 
illustrations by Darley. 

Walker, Richardson & Co., Charleston, 8. C., have com- 
menced the publication of a series of popular southern 
books. The first No. of this series, price 3714 cents, is very 
beautifully printed, and contains “The Goiden Christmas ; 
a Chronicle of St. John’s, Berkeley.” Compiled from the 
Notes cf a Briefless Barrister. By the author of “The Ye 
massee,” “Guy Rivers,” “Katharine Walton,” etc. The 
readers of the “ Lady’s Book” will be pleased to recognize, 
in the author of “ The Golden Christmas,” an old and popu- 
lar contributor, with whose merits as a writer they have 
had abundant opportunities of becoming familiar. The 
work is for sale by A. Hart (late Carey & Hart), Fourth and 
Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 

From A. M. Spangler, publisher, Lancaster, Pa., through 
W. B. Zieber, Agent, South Third Street, Philadelphia: 
“Pennsylvania Farm Journal: devoted to Agriculture, 
Horticulture, and Rural Economy.” 8. 8. Haldeman, Editor. 
This is one of the most valuable agricultural papers that 
comes to our office, and bids fair to be of vast importance in 
the laudable efforts that are now being made throughout 
our country to disseminate correct information among 
farmers and horticulturists, and among all who are inte- 
rested in the progress and development of those powers aml 
resources on which we are dependent as a nation for the 
seeds of “ virtue, liberty, and independence.” The March 
number of this journal contains the conclusion of a very 
valuable scientific paper, entitled “ Remarks on Entomolo- 
gy, chiefly in reference to an Agricultural Benefit.” This 
paper was contributed by W. D. Brincklé, M. D., of this 
city, whose efforts to enlarge the knowledge of agriculture 
and horticulture place him in an honorable position among 
the practical and scientific benefactors of his country. 

P.8. Since writing the notice above, we have received 
the “Remarks” of Dr. Brincklé entire, in a pamphlet, 
published by W. B. Wiley, Lancaster. It was intended that 
the “ Remarks” should have been read before the Agricul- 
tural Convention, which assembled in Harrisburg in De- 
cember last; but, in consequence of a deep snow, the gen- 
tleman intrusted with the manuscript did not arrive entil 
after the Convention had adjourned. This statement is due 
to Dr. Brinck1é, as well as to the Convention. 

“The Temple: devoted to Masonry, Literature, and 
Science.” Edited by B. Parke and C. E. Blumenthal, Car- 
lisle, Pa. The number for March is, as usual, neatly print 
ed, and contains a number of articles interesting to the 
initiated. The Temple on the cover of our copy was rather 
obscure; too much so to be indicative of what we under- 


» Morbid Structures,” &c. ; stan¢ to be the prese at bright condition of the order. 











Gobeyys Arm-Chair. 


ALtHoueH we have been for nearly a quarter of a con- 
tury in monthly converse with a large portion of the 
American people, distributed over our vast, and still pro- 
gressive and still prosperous country, yet we have never, 
until very recently, assumed a positively distinct position 
in the pages of the “Book.” And we must say that, in 
presuming to do so now, our natural modesty and diffidence 
will have to undergo a severe trial. We feel assured, how- 
ever, that, when once firmly seated in this our venerable 
arm-chair, which we have occupied so deferentially for such 
a length of time, we shall be able to discourse, not authori- 
tatively, as some of our friends do, but pleasantly and in- 
telligently, to our readers. It is not possible, indeed, that 
we shall ever be greatly venerated for our wisdom, or highly 
esteemed for our wit; but we hope, at least, to gain some 
reputation for good humor and for sincerity of purpose in 
desiring to impart the greatest amount of innocent plea- 
sure to the minds and the hearts of the greatest number. 

A chair, dear reader, has been defined to be a species of 
seat, not fixed but movable, turned about, and returned at 
pleasure. It is precisely such a chair as that here described 
that we are now seated in, and from which we propose oo- 
easionally to address you—now turning to this subject, and 
now to that, as our fancy or best judgment may dictate. 

In the prosecution of this task, we are aware that we 
shall be required by some readers to display a great deal 
more wit, wisdom, talent, and humor than we can justly or 
modestly claim to have fallen to our share. We feel not 
only admonished as to the folly of all high pretensions, but 
also feel free to admonish our friends not to expect too 
much. An exceilent critic and an accurate observer of 
mankind has said, alluding to a class of funny writers who 
attempted to flourish in his day: “These poor gentlemen 
endeavor to gain themselves the reputation of wits and 
humorists by such monstrous conceits as almost qualify 
them for Bedlam, not considering that humor should al- 
ways be under the check of reason, and that it requires 
the direction of the nicest judgment, by so much the more 
as it indulges itself in the most boundless freedom.” Rather 
than a condemnation like this should be made applicable 
to our pretensions, we would be willing to have it said of 
us now, hereafter, and forever— 


In him, nor wit nor humor shone— 
No puns or bright conceits had he! 


In shaping our own course, therefore, and in all that may 
fall from our pen while occupying this venerable chair, we 
shall endeavor to follow the teachings of common sense, 
and try to discriminate between 


“Those that will evermore peep through their eyes, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper; 
And others of such vinegar aspect, 
That they ‘ll not show their teeth in way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable.” 


Goper ror May.—One hundred and twenty pages! Well, 
if it is to be reading without engravings, so be it. Plenty 
of reading is now the vogue; and as we are a fashionable 
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magazine, and bound to follow the ‘fashions, here goes for 
a beginning. One hundred and twenty pages of reading! 
exclaims one. How can he do it and give such splendid 
illustrations? is the question. Yes, dear reader; here is 
reading, and beautiful engravings, and you shall have 
plenty of both in future. “January and May” is an en- 
graving from an original picture by the celebrated Rother- 
mel, whose painting of “ Patrick Henry,” the great Virginia 
orator, is now creating so great a sensation at the North— 
and, by the way, a most magnificent picture it is, worthy 
the fame of its distinguished painter. “May Day among 
the Juveniles” is also an original design by Pease. So is 
the engraving of “Cooks,” making three original designs in 
this number. “The Dead Dove” is an engraving that 
speaks for itself: we expect to find a story, one of these 
days, illustrative of it; and if we do, will publish it. We 
may ad that our 120 pages are equal to the greatest num- 
ber of pages published by any other magazine. 

Force or CHARACTER.—In a work recently published by 
Miss Mitford, entitled “ Recollections of a Literary Life,” we 
find, among other interesting matters, a description of the 
private life and home circle of the late William Cobbett. 
That men should rise, in our own country, from indigence 
and obscurity to wealthy and elevated positions in society 
is hy no means to be wondered at when we consider that all 
our republican forms not only permit, but invite and en- 
courage, the honorable aspirations of every citizen. In the 
President of the United States we have, at this moment, a 
most striking, and, at the same time, a most gratifying 
illustration of this fact. But when we are told that, in 
England, where hereditary monarchy and hereditary aris- 
tocracy can thrust aside aimost any individual who may 
attempt to oppose them in their assumptions of exclusive 
greatness, such a man as Cobbett, who was, at one time of 
his life, an illiterate private soldier in the British army— 
when we are told that a man who labored under such dis- 
advantages, under such a government, finally reached a seat 
in the British House of Commons, we must certainly con- 
cede to him a force of character which but few men can lay 
claim to in any country. We, of course, have nothing todo 
with the man’s public or political character. In the article 
referred to, we find him at his home, with wife, children, 
and friends, and we must confess that we were impressed 
with some amiable traits which we never before attributed 
to him. He told us, in his life, that, when he first saw 
his wife, he was a soldier on guard, and she was hanging 
out clothes from the washtub. Yet we see thia soldier's 
wife, in the work before us, compared, in her family rela- 
tions, to Ailie Dinmont—one of the most amiably drawn 
characters in the Waverly Novels. 


Gopey’s Coremporartrs.—We believe that we can very 
safely aver that no periodical ever had more generous or 
independent cotemporaries than are to be found on our 
long list of exchange papers—always generous in their 
praises whenever they deem our efforts worthy of just and 
honest commendation, and always independent and impar 
tial in their criticisms when they feel themselves called 
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upon to point out a mistake, or to of an apparent 
delinquency. This candid course, on the part of our edito- 
rial brethren, bas been of infinite use to us, and we are 
not ashamed to confess the fact. It has cheered us in 
every new effort to excel, and, at the same time, it has 
enabled us to correct real errors, and to explain such as 
were only imaginary. Relying on this manly character- 
istic of the American press, our object has always been to 
maintain with its conductors a friendly and confidential 
interchange of sentiments, on all questions relating to the 
merits of the Lady’s Book, And, under th.; full reliance 
on its integrity, we have never imputed its praises to the 
heartlessness of puffery, or its censures to the malicious- 
ness of jealousy or envy. In this respect—we mean in 
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the various towns and villages on both shores of the Dela- 
ware, from Philadelphia to Trenton. We happened to be 
on board the “Stevens” when she made her first trip, and 
were not a little amused with the cheerful remarks of the 
passengers as they recognized old familiar faces, and re- 
newed the last summer's acquaintance with those from 
whom they were separated by the cold formalities and ice- 
bound restrictions of a long and severe winter. We pre- 
sume the same scene was enacted on board the “Trenton,” 
Capt. Hinkle, the “Forest,” Capt. M’Makin, and the “Sun,” 
Capt. Whildin. 

While on the subject of our elegant steamboats, we will 
introduce to such of our readers as have not already made 
his acquaintance, Capt. Charles H. Miller, the affable and 





their censures—our cotemporaries appear to have ad 
the principle which we have seen very greatly applauded 
in Horace—that of delicacy. It was said of Horace, that 
be appeared in a good humor even while he censured; and, 
therefore, his censures had the more weight, as supposed 
to proceed from judgment and not from passion. 


— 


Crasstcat.—Our friend of the “Mountain Banner,” Ru- 
therfordton, N. C., has proved himself both a scholar and a 
gentleman, by his happy and complimentary quotation 
from the Bard of Mantua. We must confess, however, 
that we were not a little startled at his Latin, being some- 
what doubtful of our own capacity to find out its meaning. 
Nevertheless, with the aid of an old lexicon, which bore 
upon its leaves many a thumb-mark, impressed in our 
younger but not happier days, we finally accomplished the 
task of rendering it into tolerable English. Deeply sensible 
of the compliment he has paid to our artistical embellish- 
ments, we beg him to accept the following original stanza, 
in High Dutch, in return for his polite and classical allu- 
sion :— 

Heil dir! hiflicher Schiiler, 
Du freund des Singer thums! 
Gliicklich sei all dein Ringen 
Nach Kriinzen ew’gen Ruhms; 
Dein Name immer lebe, 
Von jedem Spott befreit, 
Und sei in kunft’gen Jahren 
Gefeiert wie du est heut! 


We have been favored, by the accomplished author and 
poet, Richard Coe, Esq., with a glance at the manuscript of 
the new book of stories and poems for children now in 
course of preparation by him, and can assure our readers 
that a treat is in store for them and their little ones, when 
the book is published, which will be in a very short time. 


“Many a gem of purest ray serene” 


will be found in its pages, and the chasteness and beauty 
of its language are beyond praise, while the many quaint 
expressions put into the mouths of the children cannot 
fail to excite a amile of pleasure. The book is to be called 
“The Old Farm Gate, or Stories and Poems for Children,” 
and will be published by Daniels & Smith, No. 36 North 
Sixth Street, Philadelphia. We hope that every one of our 
subscribers will secure a copy, and thus aid in the instruo 
tion and refinement of their children. 


SreampoaTs ON THE DELAWARE.—The steamboats on our 
veautiful river commenced their regular trips early in the 
spring. The “John Stevens,” Capt. Kester, made her ap- 
pearance, fine as a new fiddle, quiet and orderly as ever, 
and greatly to the satisfaction of numerous friends living in 








gent) ly proprietor of the Florence Hotel. Florence 
has been laid out upon one of the highest sites on the Dela- 
ware between Camden and Bordentown, and is therefore 
an airy and beautiful retreat for those who may have lei- 
sure to leave the city during the warm and dusty season. 
The accommodations for boarders and for transient visitors 
at the Florence Hotel we are assured are as comfortable, as 
agreeable, and as home-like, as at any establishment of the 
kind in the Union. 


E.rcant Furniture.—On another page you will find an 
elaborate plate representing an elegant furnished room. 
The plate was furnished us by Mr. George J. Henkels, 173 
Chestnut Street, whose extensive establishment contains 
the largest assortment of fine furniture in the country. 
Mr. Henkels imports from Paris all of the new styles of 
drawing-room and boudoir furniture as soon as they are 
out, manufactures from samples, or sells the sets as im- 
ported. His store is a perfect furniture bazaar, and is one 
of the most attractive promenades in Philadelphia. It is 
quite a relief to walk through his rooms and see the new 
patterns of drawing-room furniture, so light and graceful, 
and entirely different from the style so long in use. It is 
well known that the European furniture will not wear well 
in our climate, if it is finished in Europe: to obviate which 
difficulty Mr. Henkels imports it in the unfinished state, 
and has the furbishing and upholstering, which are most 
essential to its durability, done in his own establishment. 
Mr. Henkels also hangs the most tasteful curtains to match 
his sets of furniture, affording his patrons the facility of 
furnishing entirely from one establishment, and saving the 
annoyance of purchasing from numerous stores. We ear- 
nestly recommend all our readers to call and see Mr. Hen- 
kels, and assure them they will be welcome, either as visit- 
ors or purchasers. 


Gas Fixtures.—We ask the attention of our readers to 
the advertisement of Archer & Warner, on the cover of the 
Book for the present month. Their establishment is at 119 
Chestnut Street, and is probably one of the most extensive 
and brilliant in the city. Those who may visit their store 
will find many articles to admire that are not alluded to in 
their advertisement, except under the general terms, Chan- 
deliers, Brackets, &c. Under that of Chandeliers they will 
find a beautiful variety, from the splendid and richly orna- 
mented crown chandelier of Queen Victoria, to a neat, 
plain republican sample, within the means of almost any 
eomfortable housekeeper. There is also a beautiful article 
called the Florence bronze, which, when first brought to 
this city by one of our wealthy citizens, was considered in- 
imitable. Our friends, however, have produced admirable 
imitations, equal in every particular to the beauty and the 
elegance of the original. Among the minor articles, is a 
newly invented candlestick, which will attract the attention 
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of the cleanly and prudent housekeeper, as well on account 
of the security it affords against accidents, as for its econo- 
my. But these articles, to be appreciated, must be seen, 
and our advice to the ladies is, to enlighten themselves by 
examining the splendid chandeliers, brackets, pendants, 
lamps, girandotles, &c. &c. to be found at the store of Archer 
& Warner. 

EprroriaL “ Rapprnes.”—We are often greatly amused at 
the conduct of not a few of our editorial breth: « in re 
marking with severity upon the fashions of the fJadies. 
On that particular subject, however, as well as on many 
others which occupy the watchful and dignified solicitude 
of these guardians of public opinion, there is, unfortu- 
nately, nothing said that is original—nothing that will 
relieve the mind of that sense of weariness which comes 
over it while listening to a tale repeated for the tenth or 
twentieth time. There is, indeed, something extremely 
sepulchral in their “rappings,” though we may not admit 
that they evince anything “spiritual.” They are generally 
mere repetitions of the grave remarks of some cynical the 
orist who lived a thousand years ago, or of some snarling 
editor whose spirit, such as it was, passed from time to 
eternity without leaving any other than the most gloomy 
traces of its humanity. For our own part, we can truly 
say that we never yet knew a man addicted to carping at 
the fashions of the ladies who was not, if unmarried, a 
very pestilent friend and companion, or who, if married, 
was not a terror to his wife and daughters, and even to the 
domestics in his kitchen. 

But what is very singular in the conduct of this class of 
“rappers,” is the shrewdness they evince in never saying a 
word in relation to the “fashionable excesses” of the gen- 
tlemen, in which some of them participate to the most 
ridiculous extent. If our dear lady readers, through the 
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“medium” of their imaginations, could be transported into 
the presence of one of these “restless spirits,” as he site in 
his editorial chair, “rapping” away at the “ribbons” and 
“furbelows,” the “ringlets,” the “wasp-like waists” and 
“draggling skirts” of their whole sex, what, think you, 
would they see? Probably they would expect to behold a 
seriously severe, crisped and crabbed old gentleman, sus- 
taining, in his own costume, some appearance, at least, of 
consistency with his anti-fashionable principles. Verily, if 
they should anticipate meeting such a person in their bit- 
terest assailant, in nine cases out of ten would they be 
disappointed. In reality, they would be more likely to be- 
hold a youthful individual with a weasel-like expression of 
countenance, “sicklied o’er” with a very “spiritual” look- 
ing beard, or melancholy moustache, his head decorated 
with a Kossuth hat and feather, his body “laced” in a fore- 
castle monkey-jacket, and his legs tight-bound in pantaloons 
made of stuff adorned with figures resembling the ‘arge 
cross-blocks in a floor-cloth. And this, with pen in hand, 
would most probably be the unspirityal “rapper” they 
would find at work tearing to tatters the garments of the 
ladies, and striving to “knock” out of his cranium the re- 
collection of some stale censure, or of some staler criticism, 
which had, perhaps, been floating about since the times of 
Horace or of Diogenes; and all in ridicule, most likely, of 
his mother and his sisters, and even of his plainer, more 
gentee!, and more discreet wife, if, unfortunately for her, 
he should be possessed of one. Talk of milliners and ladies’ 
fashions as you will, even of those which are unfashionably 
fashionable, still we deny that they can, with justice or 
consistency, be complained of by those who adopt the outre 
and ridicu'ous costumes of the fashionable tailors. 

Behold them. We have taken these very interesting 
personages from that most agreeable paper, the “Boston 
Carpet Bag.” 
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Centre-Cable Gossip. 


We have often quarreled with the caprice of fashion that 
bas, in a measure, banished centre-tables from the parlor 
and sitting-room. They are to us suggestive of a pleasant 
coterie, of new books, and knitting, glancing crochet 
needles, well stored work-baskets, and a free, social chat, 
full of pleasantry and grace, touching upon novelties, lin- 
gering over a choice sentiment, cailing out the silver ar- 
vows of repartee. We enter a plea for centre-tables, with 
the cheerful family group, in the softly shaded light, and 
the pleasant converse that is thus brought forth. Nay, we 
will have centre-table gossip of our own, light, sketchy, and 
discursive; not aiming at deep criticism or labored homi- 
lies, but catching at topics of passing interest, looking a lit- 
tle into the foreign magazines which contribute their 
variety, or making occasional quotations from favorite 
authors nearer home. And to this we bid you welcome, 
gentle and industrious readers, one and all, with your cro- 
chet, or the aforesaid knitting, or even the mysteries of 
pointing and scolloping, by way of employment. We will 
institute a new order, and you shall henceforth be known 
as our “ Ladies of the Round Table.” 


SPRING-TIME IN THE CITY. 


THERE are many of our popular writers—Longfellow and 
lk Marvel inciuded—who discourse most daintily upon 
the coming of Spring in the country. They seem to think 
that all the poetry of the season is confined to the theatre 
ef fields and woods alone; they forget that Nature’s rival, 
Art, has also its seasons, and that the denizens of streets 
have their own peculiar enjoyment of these balmy days of 
Spring. 

“The red-flowering maple is the first to blossom,” says 
Longfellow. “Its beautifal purple flowers unfolding a 
fortnight before the leaves. The moosewood follows, with 
rose-colored buds and leaves; and the dogwood, robed in 
the white of its own pure blossoms. Then comes the sud- 
den rain-storm, and the birds fly to and fro and shriek. 
Where do they hide themselves in such storms? at what 
firesides dry their feathery cloaks? At the fireside of the 
great hospitable Sun—to-morrow, not before; they must 
sit in wet garments until then.” 

The many-colored ribbons of the milliner—runs our city 
record—are the first to unfold, brightening the promenade 
with their varied shades of green and purple, emblematic 
of the season for which they are intended. Blossoms as 
delicate as those of the field and the forest, but far less 
fragile, nod gayly from their glass receptacles to the 
passers-by. Silks of rainbow hues follow as you pass 
the plate windows of the fashionable shops, with laces 
seemingly as fragile as the web which the spider weaves 
over the branches of the sweetbrier. Musiins that seem 
wrought by fairy fingers into their exquisite patterns of 
blossoms or clustering berries are scattered among them, 
and you catch a glimpse of shawls woven with their bril- 
liant hues in the Jooms of Ind, or scarfs that are heavy 
only with many-colored embroideries, beyond. Beautiful 
women, with bright and eager faces, pass by in bright pro- 
cession. They lead little children by the hand, looking so 
fresh and childlike in their new bonnets of open straw, and 
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their dresses of star-spotted cambrics and delicate muslins. 
They, too, are enjoying Spring, and the new wardrobe it 
has brought as an offering to them. Now they pause in 
delight—these beautiful passers-by—before a window that 
has more than Arabian enchantment to them. Then a 
sudden shower from the blue April sky drives them to 
take refuge in the gayly-painted omnibus, that is also 
renewed in honor of the spring-time, until the bright smile 
of to-morrow’s sunshine shall call them forth again. 

The marketwomen nod gayly to their favorite customers, 
as they offer the first bouquets of violets and crocuses. The 
itinerant vender of greenhouse plants brightens the street 
corners with his pots of roses and mignonette, and sweet- 
scented heliotrope. Birds sing to you from the window- 
ledge, and hop blithely from porch to porch, of their gilded 
city homes. And thus we have daily marked the coming 
of spring-time on the pavé. 


EN TRAIN. 


Apropos of spring-time, but at the risk of incurring the 
disapprobation of some of our lady friends, we venture a 
remonstrance against the still prevalent practice of wear- 
ing trains in the street. They may remember the picture 
in a “ Punch” of last winter, where mounted cannon were 
represented as novel Parisian street-sweepers, but scarcely 
more formidable to us seem the skirts “dragging their slow 
length along,” cleansing the crossings at the expense of 
neatness, comfort, and good taste. In the first place, Ame- 
rican ladies are noted for their lavish street toilets. Silks, 
and even satins, that no English or French woman would 
think of wearing unless in a carriage or drawing-room, our 
ladies put into constant street service. The immoderate 
length of dress was never intended by its inventor to figure 
in this way before the public. The French woman, whose 
immaculate white stockings have never a spot of dust, 
would shudder at the idea of walking with ankles—let us 
speak plainly—soiled and damp by the constant contact 
with the muddy drapery. We protest against it, as a “La- 
dy’s Book,” in the name of neatness, common sense, and 
economy. Discoloration is inevitable; fringes are an ordi- 
nary sequence; and, when such expensive silks are worn 
as we see at the present day, few purses can or ought to 
afford the outlay. Neither grace mor expediency can be 
urged in their favor, and we trust the recent introduction 
of street-sweepers into our large cities will preclude the 
necessity of our ladies extending any farther aid to the 
sanitary resolutions of the Common Council. 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE. 


The “Southern Scenes” contributed by Mrs. Neal to a 
daily of our city, during ber winter in Charleston, is fol- 
lowed up, we notice, by “Letters from Washington,” in 
the pages of the “Southern Literary Gazette,” under the 
able conduct of W. C. Richards, Esq. Here is a picture of 
Pennsylvania Avenue on a bright Spring day :— 

“Gay groups of promenaders pass us, and carriages with 
liveried servants dash by. The broad street, lying, as it 
were, in the very face of the sunshine, is lined with shops 
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and dotted with hotels, whose doors pour forth the butter- 
fly crowd we see, every moment reminding us that the 
calm sobriety of Charleston is left far behind. There goa 
bevy of belles, velvet-cloaked and satin-bonneted. The 
large moustache in attendance could only have flourished 
in the shadow of a foreign legation, or the pinchbeck gen- 
tility of foreign travel. Yet the patient donkeys on the 
Market Square flap their ears in silence, nor dare venture 
a bray of recognition as their brethren pass. That low 
carriage, with its bright liveries and gayly-dressed occu- 
pants, has the arms of the Spanish minister upon the 
panel. Close behind, at the top speed of two spirited 
horses, but in an open vehicle, is the new-made English 
minister, Mr. Crampton, whose recent promotion is still a 
subject of congratulation among his numerous friends. 
That tall, graceful figure upon the side-walk, bending down 
in earnest conversation with the elaborately ‘ got-up’ indi- 
vidual at his side, represents one of the Central American 
States; his companion, a neighboring, and now prominent 
commercial interest. And all this kaleidoscope in less than 
& square of our promenade.” 


THE USE OF SUNSHINE. 


In our homes, in our hearts, the sunshine is ever wel- 
come; and the gentle author of “The Maiden Aunt” could 
not have chosen her text more wisely to interest the house- 
hold circle. The tale which she has woven from it comes 
to us in the delicate print and paper which distinguish 
the publications of the liberal Appleton brothers, in this 
way making the “ good wine” of the contents still more ac- 
ceptable. The author of “The Maiden Aunt” we need not 
introduce to our readers. We speak of her tales more par- 
ticularly here, as we do not know of any that we more 
gladly see on the centre-tables of our lady friends. They 
are characterized, as in this instance, by a graceful style 
and pure principles, and have none of the excitement of 
the modern French romance. We select, from the many 
quotable passages, a sentiment that will find a trembling 
response in many hearts who have like sacred trusts. The 
young clergyman, whose trials and triumphs it portrays, is 
le#t with the charge of his orphan sister, ten years younger 
than himself:— 

“He did not know, till long afterwards, how holy a safe- 
guard this one sweet duty, scrupulously fulfilled, had been to 
his own soul. He could not estimate the ceaseless, gentle in- 
fluence of the thought of that innocent child upon his heart 
and life; the shield had been worn so unconsciously, that he 
knew not how many fiery darts it had quenched. We are 
sometimes apt to tremble and despair, when we think of 
the havoc which one encouraged sin may have wrought in 
our spirituai life; let us take comfort in remembering that 
eur merciful Father may give a sphere as large, an effect 
as lasting, to one good work heartily and humbly carried 
through.” 

“TJ can, because I ought,” is the second title of another 
pretty volume, the companion of this glimpse of sunshine, 
“ Margaret Cecil.” We commend it also as a story of inte- 
rest, inculeating principles which every woman needs to 
sustain her in the common duties of daily life—her little 
world, whence flows an influence upon society, and even 
upon nations, which she can scarcely estimate. “Cousin 
Kate,” the author, is heretofore a stranger to us, but per- 
haps may be of the family to which “Cousin Alice,” of 
tuvenile lore and memory, belongs. 

Nor must we pass over in silence the first part of a new 
volume of travels, from the same publishers, by the well- 
known author of “ Amy Herbert,” Miss Sewell. It is ina 
beaten track, to be sure, but written for the interest and 





comprehension of the children of a village school. “The 
Journal of a Summer Tour” will be welcome as a recrea- 
tion from school duties on this side the Atlantic. It is as 
well to mention, since Miss Sewell is so well known as a 
church writer, that the volume has nothing sectarian in it. 


HURRIED WOOING. 


“ Happy is the wooing that ’s not long a doing,” says the 
old saw, in contradistinction to another equally familiar, 
which hints croakingly of a leisurely repentance. 

Acting upon the first, was a courtship that we were the 
involuntary witness of not many weeks since. The lady 
was placed under the protection of a nice young gentleman 
in moustaches and braided overcoat, on the Camden ferry- 
boat, and secured the seat directly before us in the care. 
It was situate in that narrow passage where the “ ladies’ 
cabin” cuts off one-half the space, and we were therefore, 
to all intent, save for the occasional visit of the conductor, 
8 private party. 

The young lady belonged to that large class typed by 
Dickens in the youngest Miss Pecksniff. “She was, indeed, 
a gushing thing.” The gentleman was apparently well 
versed in the delightful art of winning hearts. They were 
talking of sympathies by the time we reached Beverly; 
Burlington saw the first tender glances exchanged; at 
Newtown, the shrill shriek of steam echoed a volley of 
sighs on either side; and, when the change at Amboy was 
made, she hung upon bis arm as lovingly as the bride of a 
fortnight. Fortune placed us dos-d<dos to the interesting 
couple, on a lounge in the steamboat cabin; when we 
neared Castle Garden, her head reclined in graceful weari- 
ness, after a five hours’ ride, upon his shoulder, while he 
lamented in tender accents their approaching separation, 
impressed with the well-known, affecting quotation— 


“T never loved a dear gazelle.” 
The gazelle was probably unaware how many spectators 
were observing the “gladdening glances of her soft, black 
eye.” We have more to say on this style of public court 
ship hereafter. 








Fashions. 


DESCRIPTION OF STZEL FASHION PLATE. 





The peculiarity of fashion plates at the present day is the 
grace of their design and execution, not less than the 
fidelity which gives the reigning mode. For instance, the 
present plate, gracefuily called by our artist, “May Day 
among the Children.” The figures are arranged with a 
natural, lifelike effect; the background is a fine landscape, 
and, in the tout ensemble, we have a beautiful picture, as 
well as an accurate report of the fashions. This is not 
achieved by any other journal des modes, save the celebrat- 
ed “ Moniteur,” for which the best artistic skill in France 
is employod. 

We linger over it lovingly, from the graceful young 
anglers to the floating water lilies, and can scarcely bring 
ourselves to the bald description of the costumes, which it 
is alone our province to give. 

Fig. 1st.—A child’s walking-dress of pink cashmere, with 
a light black satin bar. It is made quite simply, the waist 
being half high, and open in the square Marquise style. 
Narrow black velvet ribbon and small velvet buttons, are 
the only trimming. A frill of lace edges the neck, and the 
undersleeves are of plain cambric, with a marrow band of 
embroidery at the wrist. Gaiter bocts and short panw 
lettes. Bonnet of white drawn silk. 
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Fig. 2d.—Dress of pale violet India silk; a small coat, or 
cloak, of gray merino, with a narrow trimming of embroi- 
dery in blue, a plain, neat pattern. Pink cottage bonnet 
of drawn silk. Gray gaiters, and short pantalettes of scol- 
loped embroidery. 

Fig. 3d.—Lad’s costume, very plain and neat. Light 
gray trowsers, long, and fitting loosely. Dark green jacket, 
buttoned only at the throat. A simple plaited cambric frill 
in the neck. Leghorn hat, with black ribbon. 

Figs. 4th and 5th.—Two children’s dresses. The little girl, 
pale blue mousseline or cashmere dress, embroidered sacque 
of white merino. Straw cottage bonnet and blue ribbons. 
The little brother has a loose buff sacque and skirt, with 
white linen trowsers, and an embroidered edge. Bronze 
gaiters, with patent leather tips. A jaunty little cap— 
Oakford’s pattern. 

Fig. 6th.—Dress and pantalettes to match, of richly em- 
broidered white cambric; the dress has a small berthé, and 
short sleeves. Sacque of pink silk, with a ruche of the 
same pinked. Hair in close ringlets. 

Fig. Tth-—Lad’s dress, dark brown jacket and trowsers; 
the latter plaited over the hips. White vest, and small 
white linen collar and waistbands. The hat is beaver, 
of Oakford’s “ Spanish Sombrero” pattern. Blue and white 
stockings, and patent leather slippers. 

We especially commend the boys’ costumes, as neat and 
simple, in direct contrast to the undersleeves and open 
shirt fronts, which so many think necessary. 


CHITCHAT ON PHILADELPHIA FASHIONS 
FOR MAY. 


The shep windows present such a bright array, that we 
scarcely know in what department of fashion to commence 
to interest our lady readers. Dry goods and millinery, 
jewelry and laces, are all putting on their most attractive 
shapes and colors. 

But to commence with the indispensable bonnet, since 
that is the first thing that seems imperative in its claims. 
The change has scarcely been reeded so soon this Spring, 
as is usual, from the lightness of the prevailing winter 
style. It is a little singular that the coldest season known 
for years should have been marked by the most open and 
gossamer bonnets that it was possible to invent. Parisian 
artists had evidently not consulted the almanac, or that 
invaluable family companion for once failed to prophesy 
truly. 

The bonnets of the past winter have evidently afforded 
hints for those of spring. The shapes of those we have 
seen are square in effect, the brim flaring still more, the 
erown short and square. In straw there is infinite variety. 
The cap crown, being too marked a fashion to last long with 
general adeption, seems to have gone out entirely. Brown, 
gray, and variegated straws are very neat, but will scarcely 
do for full dress. Gimps are made exquisitely light, having 
almost the effect of blonde; a very pretty style is white 
rice, or Neapolitan straw, with a broad gimp insertion in 
the brim, having the same air as the blonde in satins and 
velvets the past winter. Some entirely plain white Dun- 
stables have very pretty shapes, and there is a yellow cord- 
ed straw, which, mixed with a plainer braid, will be much 
worn. In a straw hat, everything depends on the lightness 
and elegance of the shape; fine or coarse matters very lit- 
tie, so the air of the bonnet is stylish. As the most suit- 
able, and, at the same time, most durable material for 
summer wear, thoy can never go entirely out. 

The brims are lined, if gimp, with a very full shirring of 
thulle, just shading the face. A blue edge is sometimes 















seen in plainer straws, or, for middle age, satin is much in 
favor. The ¢hulle has the most delicate effect, and is deep- 
ened by being placed over white crape. All face flowers ure 
mixed with it; and, indeed, no face loses by the associa- 
tion. Crape flowers are much worn, and are lighter than 
any others. Pink and blue convolvulus, with hanging 
stamens, are among the favorites. Sprays of heath, either 
pink or violet, lily of the valley, clematis, azalias, etc. etc., 
are all very gracefully imitated. They are worn by them- 
selves, or with a few zreen leaves, as side or face bouquets. 

Blonde caps, extending around the inside the brim, have 
been introduced; at best, they have a prim and formal air. 
Some bonnets, particularly if the straw is light, have only 
the cape and strings, an edge of blonde or straw finishing 
the former. The strings are not so wide as they have been, 
and are rather longer. Another very distingué style is a 
broad plaid scarf ribbon, of rich materials and light colors, 
thrown across the crown as a kind of curtain, and tying 
under the chin. This is taken from the hats of the early 
spring. Thecape should be of the same. Others have two 
puffings of silk following the straw, between the crown and 
brim. In pale pink, violet, green, or blue, this is a very 
neat style. Ribbons are, of course, in every shade and 
variety. Plaids will be worn a little, but the most lady- 
like styles are the plain colors enumerated above, about 
four inches in width, with a pearled or feathered edge. 
White, with the edges in those shades, is also in good taste : 
a mixture of colors in ribbons, though often worn, are 
rarely entirely ladylike. Drawn bonnets, with insertions 
and edges of white blonde, will also be worn. The most 
elegant one we have seen was at the rooms of Miss Whar- 
ton, whose taste is unrivaled and unquestioned. The 
crown was of silk ; a light brim of drawn thudle had a novel 
and graceful effect; face trimming pale blue convolvulus, 
in a cloud of thulle. 

We have left little space for dresses, and can scarcely 
more than enumerate the materials and chronicle a promi- 
nent change in undersleeves and collars. The spring silks 
are principally of mode colors, striped, plaided, and waved. 
The stripes are sometimes of embroidery patterns, in dif 
ferent colors. India silks are in every variety of beautiful 
shades, and will be very much worn as a neat and inex- 
pensive dress. Pale violet, blue, green, and mode colors 
predominate. Their advantage is, that there is no up or 
down, right or wrong side, and will bear turning, and even 
washing in clear soapsuds. The favorite pattern is small 
plaids. We also recommend them for aprons. 

There is the usual list of grenadines, bareges, and mus- 
lins, which we will speak of more particularly in our next. 

Silks are principally trimmed with ribbons that match ; 
bows, of every shape and variety, are used on the corsage 
and down the front breadths. They are even placed at the 
head of the opening of the sleeve, which is now on the in- 
side of the arm, rather than towards the elbow. Some of 
these are simple knots, others have floating ends. The 
favorite Parisian style of the present month is called les 
Jlots, or “ the waves:” they are composed of five loops of 
ribbon, falling one below the other, and spreading at the 
last. One placed at the bottom of the opening in the cor- 
sage for the chemisette, one on each sleeve, and from five 
to seven from the bodice to the hem of the skirt. Quillings 
of ribbon surround the opening of the corsage and the edge 
of the sleeves. 

Collars, both of lace and embroidery, are worn nearly 
twice as large as formerly, lying upon the shoulders in- 
stead of encircling the throat. But we will speak more 
fully of this, with gloves, gaiters, scarfs, parasols, &c., in 


our next. Fasuion. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE COTTAGES. 














FIRST STORY. SECOND STORY. 


First Floor.—1, entry ; 2, parlor, 17 foet 6 inches by 13 foet 6 inches; 3, bed-room, 9 feet 6 inches by 7 feet 6 inches; 4 press, 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches; 5 closet, 5 feet. 

Second Floor.—1, bed-room, 13 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches; 2, bed-room, 10 feet 6 inches by 10 feet; 3, bed-room, 10 feet 6 inches by 9 feet 6 inches; 4, room, 6 feet 
6 inches. 

Perspective Views.—The “ Plain Cottages” are of the simplest character, without ornament or projections of any kind; that on the right has the roof projecting over the sides 
and gables, about ten inches. The “ Ornamented Cottages” are of the same dimensions, but changed in external appearance by adding a porch over the front door, caps to the 
lower windows, dormar windows—roofs projecting over the sides and gables eighteen inches, with drapery in the gables of one, and brackets in the other; also, the foundation 
raised two feet above the surface. 

These two cottages are to be built with good materials—the frames of spruce or pine—siding, ? boards, eight inches wide; roofs of best pine shingles on rough boards; 
windows to have shutters in first story; doors with four panels and good rim locks; moulded casings to all the doors and windows; moulded base, five inches high; the closets with 
proper shelves; floors of 1} plank; partitions of 2 by 4 strips; strong steps to cellar, and close stairs from first story to attic; cellar of good stone, laid in lime and sand mortar, 
sixteen inches thick; chimney of brick, with a large fireplace in the front cellar, which is to be used as a kitchen, and a 12 by 12 inch flue above, with three 6 inch iron stovepipe 


rings inserted: all the walls and ceilings in the house to be lathed and plastered one good heavy coat of best brown mortar, slipped and whitewashed: two brick hearths, one in 
parlor and one in cellar. 417 
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MOUCHOIR CASE.—S28 Description. 





